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HESE turbulent times prompt the individual to try to find 

himself. Uprooted, he gropes for footing on familiar ter- 

rain. He seeks to find where he stands today in relation 
to where he thought he stood yesterday. People are talking, talking, 
talking, in vehement, anxious tones. They no longer talk so much 
of the small circumstances of daily life as of world-affairs, broad 
social issues, baffling economic forces; and inevitably their anxiety 
centers about the effects of change upon themselves, if not as indi- 
viduals, at least as members of some group. 

Social workers as members of a profession that is an integral 
part of the social scheme are experiencing change in their relation 
to the social order through drastic change in their traditional sources 
of security. Accordingly, they too are thinking, talking, and writing 
on this subject, which they approach with the purpose of clarifying 
their own confusion as to where the profession stands today in rela- 
tion to where it stood yesterday. They ponder also its present func- 
tion with particular reference to the assumption of constructive 
leadership. Among the various articles that have sought to clarify 
confusion Bertha C. Reynolds’ presentation? is thought-provoking. 


t Reprints of the article by Miss Towle can be purchased from the University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at 10 cents per copy; minimum 
order, $1.00. 

2 Re-thinking Social Case Work (reprint from Social Work Today [April, May, and 
June, 1938]), p. 30. 
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In one portion she comments that the fate of social case work hangs 
upon the fate of democracy and that human beings cannot forever 
be coerced in thinking, feeling, and action; and she predicts that 
in the end human nature will follow its own deepest needs. This 
prompts many questions. One wonders whether the present tur- 
moil has not come about in considerable measure through the ex- 
pression of man’s deepest needs overtly enacted in a relatively primi- 
tive form without benefit of inward restraint or sublimation. One 
wonders also whether certain social measures and trends might not 
be consciously utilized or fortified by those in leadership with the 
purpose of enabling deeper needs to be reconciled or sublimated. 
It would seem that only as social forces combine to enable man to 
resolve constructively that ever existent basic conflict between his 
instinctual urges and group demands have we ever worked toward 
the democratic ideal or can we at present do so. This leads one to 
reflect upon the nature of the human individual in relation to the 
nature of democracy. It leads one also into a consideration of how 
change may occur within a democracy and to evaluate the signifi- 
cance of social work for that process. 

In the first instance, we are limited by our present understanding 
of human nature and can only utilize some prevalent point of view 
regardless of its ultimate validity. In presenting the nature of the 
individual the psychoanalytic point of view is arbitrarily chosen be- 
cause of its wide and deep influence not only on case-work thinking 
but also on the literature and drama of the day. Many of those who 
serve people today as well as many of those who depict them bring 
this particular understanding to their task even though they may 
recognize that tomorrow their understanding may be a quite differ- 
ent one. Regarding man then from this standpoint we see him com- 
ing into the world as a bundle of instinctual strivings operating 
under the pleasure principle to achieve satisfaction for impulsive 
needs. At the start of life he is assumed to be almost wholly domi- 
nated by these strivings, which Freud has termed the “uncon- 


scious.’ In adult life hopefully the unconscious becomes only one 
element of the personality. Freud depicts it as the dark, inaccessible 
part of the personality, a chaos of excitations, which is open toward 


3 Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id, trans. Joan Riviere (London: Hogarth, 1927). 
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the somatic through which it receives energizing impulses. It is un- 
organized, produces no collective will, knows no moral values, is 
irrational, and a purely primitive dynamic force which would soon 
destroy itself in its striving for instinctual gratification. Immedi- 
ately in the interest of survival the unconscious begins to be modified 
by contact with the outer world and there develops an enlightened 
part known as the ego, which Freud describes as being comparable 
to the integument with which any living matter surrounds itself.‘ 
The ego’s function is to act as a governor through receiving and 
preserving stimuli and interpreting them to the unconscious for its 
own good. Therefore, there is soon interposed between impulse and 
action the delay of thought processes, during which experience 
enters, advises, and modifies action. Specifically, then, the child 
soon finds its enacted instinctual strivings bringing discipline or 
taboo, and because he values the parent, initially as a gratifying 
source of food and warmth, and eventually as a love object to 
whom he is obligated, he modifies the primitive strivings in order 
to insure his security in the parents. Thus the ethical values, cus- 
toms, and ways of a particular culture are assimilated and become 
temporarily his values and his ways. The young child in so far as 
he is civilized recapitulates his elders and reacts in accordance with 
or in revolt against the culture values of his group. His ego is largely 
imposed and has therefore been designated as superego, vestiges of 
which remain with him throughout life in varying degrees of domi- 
nance, depending upon his eventual development. Gradually as he 
experiments with the imposed ways and values, and as he grows 
less dependent on his parents, he begins to form his own set of values, 
selecting from his cultural heritage those which are workable and 
relatively satisfying to him and rejecting those which do not serve 
his purpose. This development of his own ego to supplant in some 
measure the superego constitutes the very core of the growth proc- 
ess. Only as the individual struggles through and resolves the con- 
flict between his instinctual drives and his social reality through 
testing out and finding his own solutions can he develop any basic 
inner security and thereby gain a flexible kind of stability to serve 
him in an ever changing world. Much individual resistance to social 


4 Ibid., pp. 28-30. 
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change might be explained in terms of the lifelong dominance of the 
superego within the personality structure. Many individuals think 
as their parents thought and adhere rigidly, though sometimes super- 
ficially, to their ideologies without reference to a changing world. 
Many factors varying endlessly seem to obstruct the development 
of the ego. It is not strange that this occurs. When one considers 
the child’s anxious struggle to adapt his unacceptable instinctual 
drives to a demanding social order, together with the prolonged 
period of physical and economic dependence upon his parents in 
whom his first security is vested, it is not surprising that deep de- 
pendence upon parental and social-group values is engendered. Fur- 
thermore, deep feelings of obligation to parents, resentment of them 
because of repressive or possessive handling, anxieties induced 
through overprotective or neglectful and punitive treatment, fears 
created by a hostile, too competitive, and depriving social order, 
all these and countless other factors may operate to defeat the indi- 
vidual in the development of a strong ego. It might be said that at 
best the human individual carries a strong superego into adult life 
and that inevitably many function almost wholly under its domina- 
tion. Freud asserts that although the ego possesses a certain regula- 
tive power over the pleasure principle operating in the unconscious, 
still it leads an anguished existence in its role as adjusting agent 
between the environmental demands, the instinctual wishes, and 
their superego control. Our initial response to this concept of per- 
sonality formation may be to feel grateful for the existence of a 
strong superego. What matters if the ego survives or has strong 
identity! As long as the superego exerts potent control, then we are 
assured of a certain continuity from generation to generation. Pre- 
sumably the primitive strivings are held in check and so-called 
civilization persists in spite of individual discomfort through frus- 
tration. 

In turning from an exploration of individual behavior to collec- 
tive responses it is recognized that our thinking may not be valid. 
The relation between the response of a group of individuals and the 
individual reactions of its members is not clear. Therefore, in this 
consideration of the broad social implications of the individual’s 
tendencies, it is stressed that these ideas are stated as tentative pos- 
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sibilities rather than as certainties. Focusing then upon the social 
import of the assertion that the human individual probably carries 
a strong and frequently very dominating superego into adult life, 
we are led to ponder upon certain possibilities: 

First, it would seem that many individuals out of their persistent 
dependency go through life enacting a part projected onto them, 
due to complications in the emancipation process. They are not 
free to live their own lives, but instead they react in accordance with 
or in revolt against an imposed pattern. In such instances there is 
very little self-identity, for the real self remains relatively unde- 
veloped. Inevitably there would be very little basic security, for 
such a person would lead an uncentered life because his security is 
vested in other persons. Satisfaction in reacting a certain way would 
be grounded not so much on basic conviction as on persuasion. Satis- 
faction would be derived not so much in terms of what basically 
meets one’s need as on an appeasement of need. Realization 
throughout life must be an infantile sort of gratification for such 
persons rather than a positive and dynamic kind of pleasure in 
reacting in ways which are genuinely one’s own because they have 
been emotionally assimilated in the struggle of resolving basic con- 
flicts. Conflicts must persist because, instead of having been basi- 
cally resolved, they have been only eased or even narcotized. When 
such an individual encounters social change one might expect him 
to be filled with anxiety. His ideologies would be a superstructure 
to which he would have to cling tenaciously, decrying any change. 
Or if change, drastic and sudden, came in spite of him, he would 
need to adhere to the new as abjectly as he had done to the old. A 
Democrat yesterday, a Fascist today—and perhaps a more com- 
fortable citizen than he ever was as a member of a democracy, for 
he might well be easy prey for a totalitarian state or any authorita- 
tive political system. As we look beyond the individual to the group 
we see democracy persisting as a kind of imposed political system 
rather than becoming an enacted social philosophy. Indeed, for 
many it means little more than a political system with a right to 
operate only in certain well-defined areas. A few perhaps have ac- 
cepted it as a way of life. Lip service to ideologies would seem to 
emerge as a symptom of individuals who have inherited them 
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through the superego rather than having accepted them through 
their own choice. 

Second, it is clear that whereas the ego functions as a regulator 
with a certain power over, and capacity to direct, instinctual striv- 
ings, the superego might be described as an oppressor of these same 
strivings. This is a decisive point. When the individual carries a 
very strong superego into adult life, his primitive drives are being 
repressed rather than resolved. One may then expect devious solu- 
tions and explosive reactions of an unstable nature rather than so- 
cially constructive sublimations. Repression stimulates destructive 
unconscious reactions. There are countless ways in which repressed 
conflicts find devious solution; in fact, they may produce many 
types of asocial and uncomfortable adjustments from minor delin- 
quencies and slight emotional disturbances to criminality and the 
major psychoses. The difference between repression as implied in 
a dominating superego and self-control as implied in a strong ego 
lies in the fact that in repression the individual evades the conflict 
without conquering it, while in self-control the conflict is redirected 
into some socially acceptable activity which gives the individual 
not only a sense of accomplishment but also a justification of self 
that is a satisfaction in self as part of the social scheme. 

Focusing now upon these concepts of personality formation in 
relation to an individual’s reaction to social change, we might ex- 
pect the individual with the strong superego to present certain prob- 
lems as a citizen. Perhaps it is significant of a devious solution 
through negation that some individuals are loud in their anxious 
cries against any change in and by way of the democratic scheme 
which would interfere with their own undemocratic way of life. 
Perhaps it is significant of abject submission as an evasive or self- 
punitive solution that certain individuals endure the coercion of 
authoritative industrial and political systems. Perhaps it is signifi- 
cant of a pressure outburst that others gravitate to organizations 
which enact hostility toward the social scheme rather than into 
groups which are endeavoring to think and plan constructively. 
These speculations lead to the assumption that the dominated and 
repressed individual who brings into adult life an infantile ego be- 
comes a precarious member of society—particularly during periods 
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of drastic change. Primitive strivings that are held in check rather 
than constructively resolved may prove a ready foil for primitive 
leadership, particularly if it emerges in the guise of a beneficently 
punitive parent person. 

Before giving further consideration to the individual within the 
democratic scheme we should reflect upon the nature of democracy. 
Although commonly understood as a political system, there is less 
general recognition of its importance as a social philosophy with 
significance for every form of group life. 

Democracy is first of all a faith in man, in his worth, his possibilities, his 
ultimate dependability. .... Central for the democratic faith is the conviction 
as to the sacredness of human personality. Man is always to be treated as an 
end, never as property or tool as Kant pointed out and as the prophets and 
Jesus made plain long centuries before. Against all exploitations by class or 
vested privilege, against those ancient social ends of slavery and the assumed 
inferiority of women and the defenselessness of childhood, against persistent 
feelings of race superiority, and of contempt for others, there stands this con- 
viction of democracy, that property and government and church are here for 
men and not men for these institutions, that it is man as man that counts, not 
man as male or white or nordic or rich or wise, and that nothing less than the 
well-being of all men can be the goal of social change.s 


It is evident that this ideal will be realized only through the 
operation of two principles—those of freedom and obligation. Man 
must be free not merely to struggle for physical survival through 
working for food and shelter, but he must be free also to struggle 
for mental and emotional survival. He must be free to realize his 
own identity through searching for truths and faiths that serve 
his purpose. He must give expression to his personality in determin- 
ing conditions of government and industry in order that those insti- 
tutions may be dynamic in accordance with his changing needs 
rather than static obstacles to change. “Men and nations are no 
more created free than they are created equal.”’> This freedom comes 
not as a gift or through ruthless action but instead through the 
individual’s struggle for insight and self-mastery in both public and 
private life. For individuals and nations the opportunity for self- 
determination, therefore, is the only way to a realization of demo- 


5 Harris Franklin Rall, “Social Change,” Religion and Public Affairs (New York: 
Macmillan, 1937), p. 217. 
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cratic ideals. It has long been recognized that unrestrained free- 
dom defeats itself through bringing externally imposed restrictions. 
In so far as man emphasizes rights rather than obligation, license 
rather than liberty, he defeats democratic ideals and in so doing 
endangers democracy’s very existence. In practicing a philosophy 
of “rugged individualism” he could bring upon himself imposed re- 
strictions in the form of a totalitarian state. Democracy opposes 
arbitrary and irresponsible authority, but stands for authority en- 
gendered through understanding and self-responsibility. 

When we envisage the ideals and principles of democracy and 
feel in contrast the impact of present hostile, aggrandizing, depriv- 
ing, and frustrating social forces, our first impulse is to say that 
society is sick; and throughout the literature of social work and re- 
lated fields one has recently noted statements to that effect. Cer- 
tainly it is clear that a democratic way of life has been only very 
imperfectly realized, perhaps even only dimly comprehended. It has 
been recognized, however, that it is erroneous to explain collective 
problems by conceptions such as “neurotic” or “normal” taken from 
individual psychology and therapy.® Society has been and always 
will be an ever changing combination of forces and values. Human 
survival is only assured through man’s acceptance of its inevitable 
pains and through his capacity for satisfaction in the struggle itself. 
Man’s safety lies not in dogmatic formulas or in the rigid structure 
of his institutions but in the proper balance of constantly changing 
factors. It is recognized that circumstances such as floods, famines, 
drought, plagues, economic depressions, vast physical resources or 
the lack of them, can operate to bring a threatening degree of change. 
Incalculable events such as wars, discoveries, inventions, may bring 
unexpected cultural developments. Man has always grappled with 
such forces for survival, and his struggle has differed from that of 
other animal species only in so far as it has not been a blind struggle 
but a conscious one to which he has brought purposive effort. “For 
it is a singular thing, this human nature, and distinguished from 


6See Otto Rank, Modern Education (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1932) and his 
“Psychology and Social Change,’’ News Letter (American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers [January, 1935]). See also Jule Eisenbud, ‘‘Social Work, Psychiatry, 
and Social Science,” News Letter, autumn, 1938. 
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the rest of nature by the very fact that it has been endowed with 
the idea, is dominated by the idea and cannot exist without it, 
since human nature is what it is because of the idea.”’? Although 
we may be discouraged by man’s present inability to fulfil the 
democratic ideology, the decisive point is that such an ideology 
exists, in fact long has existed in one form or another. This brings 
conviction that the ideas of freedom, justice, obligation, and the 
dignity of man inherent in this philosophy are an expression of man’s 
psychological need. Any optimism that we have today is rooted in 
this belief that man strives to fulfil certain psychological needs as 
well as physical ones and that there is a fundamental desire for those 
conditions of life for which democracy stands. In so far as this need 
is conscious its realization becomes an assured rather than a hap- 
hazard eventuality. 

It is clear that the ideals and principles of a democracy represent 
man’s idea of himself as a mature being, free from the domination 
of an infantile ego, whose instinctual strivings are readily sublimated 
and who has attained a high degree of inner security which enables 
him to move flexibly within a changing social scheme. He no longer 
needs to cling so much to the old in the new because the capacity 
for resolving the conflict between his instinctual strivings and the 
social demands of the moment lies within himself. He is no longer 
so dependent on others that he needs to evade self-responsibility or 
be sustained through the approval and support or condemnation 
and punishment of others. What forces are obstructing this realiza- 
tion of self? It is apparent that man is restricted through the domi- 
nation of the past over his present. Significant here is Thomas Mann’s 
discussion of unconscious identification in connection with which 
he quotes from a Viennese scholar who states, ‘““Many of us live 
today a biographical type, the destiny of a class or rank or calling. 
The freedom in the shaping of the human being’s life is obviously 
connected with that bond which we term ‘lived vita’... . life as 
succession, as a moving in others’ steps as identification.”® Mann 
comments further: “Infantilism—in other words, regression to 


7 Thomas Mann, The Cuming Victory of Democracy (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1938), 
p. 16. 
8 Thomas Mann, Freud, Goethe, Wagner (New York: A. A. Knopf, 1937), pp. 27-39. 
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childhood—what a role this genuinely psychoanalytic element plays 
in all our lives!’’9 

Again one notes the concept of the superego—that irrational and 
emotionally determined dictator of our lives which holds man in the 
treadmill of the past and keeps him forever only within glimpse of 
the greater freedom which he has envisaged. It is clear that if he 
is to be freed for greater self-realization certain forces must operate 
to strengthen man’s idea of himself and his urge for self-identity. 
In discussing the individual therapeutic process Freud describes it 
as a laborious one of long duration.” It is recognized, therefore, that 
the individual therapeutic process can play only an infinitesimal 
part in effecting social change. Wherein and how may change occur 
through other measures? 

Dr. Otto Rank puts the whole problem of individual adjustment 
and of social welfare on what he considers a constructive basis which 
is no longer therapeutic but educational—that is, a preventative 
process rather than a remedial one.” He describes these educational 
measures as affording individuals opportunity for positive person- 
ality development through utilization of the ever present forces of 
emotion and will within as many of their relationships as possible. 
This would imply affording the individual experience in democratic 
relationships as preparation for the democratic way of life. Only as 
the person has an opportunity for working through his conflicts 
in dynamic relationships, which permit him self-identity and at the 
same time demand his acceptance of like need in other persons as 
well as acceptance of the limitations of the social situation, can the 
individual’s will be both strengthened and socialized and his conflict 
expressed through release of creative powers. This focus upon the 
interrelation between individual strivings and community interests 
with its recognition of need for widespread utilization of certain 
psychological concepts by parents, teachers, social workers, physi- 
cians, ministers—in short by all persons in positions of leadership— 
calls for comment upon our institutions. The family, the educational 


9 Ibid., p. 39. 

© Sigmund Freud, A General Introduction to Psychoanalysis (Garden City Pub. Co. 
1938), P- 17. 

1 Op. cit. 
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system, the economic order, the church, the state, the social agency, 
all have been molded by man, presumably for his good, only in time 
to lose identity with man through becoming self-seeking, self-per- 
petuating, and sometimes rigidly oppressive. Change in man is slow; 
change in those institutions through which man expresses collective 
thinking and will may be even slower. For example, headway in 
the re-education of teachers may be delayed by the difficulty in 
changing the school system so that principles of progressive educa- 
tion may be utilized in any thoroughgoing way. Social workers are 
well aware of the inhibiting effects which may occur through dis- 
crepancy between changing philosophies and unchanging agency 
structure. It is only as man becomes critically aware of these limi- 
tations that he will exert deliberate effort to effect structural change 
and that he will in the meantime function more effectively within 
the limitations of existing institutional structures. It is clear that 
any basic change in personality development essential to a full reali- 
zation of democratic ideals and principles can occur only from within 
through a widespread but at the same time an individualized re- 
educational process. Recognition of the need for a realistic struggle 
to secure a free and responsible life for all individuals through con- 
scious and purposive effort expended in re-educating social and 
educational leaders is a basic step in effecting social change. It is 
realized, however, that the gains through these methods are of to- 
morrow rather than of today. In the meantime democracy hangs 
precariously in the balance which will lead us later to consider sus- 
taining measures which may operate today. 

First, with reference to gradual change, we would like to think 
that the child of today is having a more democratic experience with- 
in his family than his predecessors had. We might reassure ourselves 
on this by citing the growing awareness on the part of parents of 
their responsibility to their children in the area of personality de- 
velopment as well as in physical care. This is evidenced in wide- 
spread attendance by parents from all social and economic groups 
at behavior clinics, parent-teacher meetings, and child-study groups. 
They turn to the doctor, minister, teacher, social agency, librarian, 
lay club leaders, court officials, and to others who function in a 
leadership capacity. There is evidence that the educational pro- 
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grams conducted over the radio and through the press are reaching 
parents in all walks of life. It is recognized by those who have dealt 
with many parents that this does not mean that all will be able to 
get the kind of help which they need in order to become more effec- 
tive parents. Many, however, can and do benefit by these measures. 
The significant point seems to be the response itself. There is evi- 
dence here of an active striving for something—perhaps in some 
instances comfort and affirmation of parental prerogatives, in other 
instances surely a desire for help in doing differently and in realizing 
more satisfying and constructive intrafamily relationships. Whether 
this interest is motivated by self-concern or concern over others, 
the fact remains that there must be discomfort inherent in this re- 
sponse; and one wonders if the traditional security, granted through 
the God-given privilege of parenthood, has been shaken and, if so, 
with what implications for posterity. Will this bring a weakening 
of the superego controls with resultant enhanced development of the 
individual’s own identity or will it constitute deprivation in needed 
security with the resultant anxiety and instability which character- 
ize the child who has had too little help in dealing with his primitive 
impulses? Only time will tell. One ponders upon the impacts upon 
traditional family structure, such as the frequent employment of 
both parents outside the home; the widespread unemployment of 
the father, with the mother sometimes assuming the role of wage- 
earner; the deep insecurities which come to parents through a too 
competitive and hostile world. When the head of a family no longer 
has any security as wage-earner and is threatened not only with loss 
of status in the eyes of an achievement-worshiping world, but also 
in the eyes of his family; when the erstwhile head of the family has 
lost his usual means of physical survival, and with it the oppor- 
tunity for release of conflict through creative activity; then one 
might expect reversion to primitive strivings or the assertion of 
those strivings to such an extent that his whole energy must go into 
repression of unsocial impulses or into handling the resultant anxie- 
ties. To what extent are these stresses and strains being projected 
onto children through punitive handling, through increased striving 
for self-realization in them, through overprotective tendencies, 
through overtly enacted rejection of responsibility for them, or 
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through some other enactment of the anxiety and frustration which 
parents are experiencing. When the parent has been unable to cope 
with the world outside the home, when he is anxiously dependent 
and at the mercy of the latest relief policy, or when the work of 
today may be gone tomorrow—in short, when his affairs are in the 
hands of other people rather than in his own—then how is the child 
to gain any sense of security through that parent either within the 
home or in relation to the world? What sort of free and responsible 
life are such children having as preparation for democratic citizen- 
ship? Are they instead being well grounded for a regime which af- 
fords the security of efficient management, which affords work even 
on a conscripted labor basis, which identifies them with a militant 
system through which they can express their now dominant primi- 
tive inclinations? Such a system would be a persuasive opponent 
to the democracy which many people are experiencing today. Surely 
many children are having to look elsewhere for security formerly 
found in the home. In so far as they find helpful relationships and 
opportunity for a free and responsible life will they develop the kind 
of inner strength and capacity for creative leadership which democ- 
racy needs. In so far as they encounter domination, deprivation, 
and hostile competitiveness, we will get a strengthening of the self- 
aggrandizing trends notable in much leadership today as well as a 
weakening of self-resourcefulness together with intensified need for 
imposed control. 

The market is flooded with literature on social and economic 
questions, and there is great demand for these publications. Run- 
ning a close second, one finds articles and books in the field of psy- 
chology and psychiatry. From every conceivable angle the human 
personality is being analyzed and surveyed. Good, bad, and indif- 
ferent, almost any publication of a psychological nature becomes a 
best seller, which means that many classes and conditions of people 
are reading with more serious intent today than yesterday. Granted 
that some may be reading as an escape or for comfort derived 
through self-centered concern in themselves, still, the significant 
point again is that people are seeking something; and one wonders 
if this is evidence that they are seeking to understand—to find 
themselves in relation to this strange new scheme. Again one sus- 
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pects discomfort, confusion, and perhaps a distorted faith in the 
written word, but the hopeful note lies in the fact that they assume 
responsibility for informing or misinforming themselves; that they 
read and discuss; that interest seethes and seeks an outlet. This 
brings the realization that this is a strategic time not only in family 
life but in human life as it participates in other groups outside the 
family. This interest in self and, even more important, of the rela- 
tion of self to other factors and forces in life is something to utilize 
in the interests of democracy. 

The school perhaps next to the home is a strong determinant in 
social change in that it has the opportunity to wield prolonged in- 
fluence over every educable child. Just as there is prone to be a 
relationship between the structure of the family and the political 
structure of a nation, just so there seems to be a relationship between 
the educational system and the political structure. Perhaps it is 
significant that in the age of “rugged individualism,” which some 
of us revere as an essentially democratic period, the school was not 
democratically organized, the curriculum was planned with small 
regard for individual difference, and the teaching methods were es- 
sentially an autocratic imposition of certain knowledge with little 
reference to the will, the inclination, or the capacity of its subjects. 
Academic education, rigidly standardized around a misinterpreta- 
tion of the precept that all men are created free and equal, comprised 
for many individuals a meaningless jungle to which they were sen- 
tenced by essential compulsory-education laws which in turn 
brought the need for differential educational measures. In the ab- 
sence of these they endured and survived the system through erect- 
ing protections rather than through participating in an educational 
process. 

We cannot attribute certain attitudes and ineptitudes in the 
present generation of adults specifically to their educational experi- 
ence, but we cannot refrain from wondering about the part which 
the educational system has played in creating such attitudes as re- 
sistance to authority ; abject worship of and dependence on the printed 
word; fear of new contents of knowledge with resultant indifference 
or submissive acquisition rather than assimilation; anxious evasion 
of truths, a preference for half-truths, and an inclination for myths 
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rather than realities. We ponder also upon such responses as con- 
tentment with seeming to be rather than satisfaction in being; self- 
aggrandizing striving for prestige, evidencing a need to grade well 
in life with less concern about doing well; worship of certain walks 
of life rather than appreciation of all forms of occupational endeavor; 
unwillingness to participate in action for the common good; resigna- 
tion to things as they are with disinclination to initiate change or 
to tolerate it. In short, the many ineffectual, uncentered, distorted 
responses and attitudes which bespeak man’s lack of development 
as a social being suggest that the educational system of the past 
failed to assume its part within a democracy. One wonders to what 
extent it has operated as a repressive, regimenting force, thereby 
strengthening man’s dependence on imposed patterns rather than as 
a vitalizing force through which man has been helped in finding his 
own solutions. 

There has been growing recognition of education’s democratic 
function, and during the last twenty-five years very real strides 
have been made in formulating an educational ideology which is 
more nearly congruous with the democratic standpoint. In spite of 
such impeding factors as rigid institutional systems, politically in- 
fluenced systems, and the difficult task of re-educating teachers who 
were originally educated in an undemocratic regime, there have 
been certain gains in effecting change within many school systems. 
It is inevitable that widespread fundamental change will come 
slowly; but among the institutions which have emerged to serve the 
individual and society, the leaders in this area seem to have become 
aware of their part in the democratic scheme. Since the most im- 
portant element in social change within a democracy will be through 
the education of the people, it is heartening to note that change is 
occurring in the philosophy and practice of education. 

In evaluating the present troubled condition of society, the com- 
mon opinion is that the core of the turmoil lies in the economic 
order. Certainly conditions there are symptomatic of the drastic 
social, industrial, and cultural changes which have occurred in rapid 
tempo during the past generation. It is believed that they are 
symptomatic also of man’s nature—that is, his present develop- 
mental phase viewed from the evolutionary standpoint, to which 
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family life, educational experience, and economic and social con- 
ditions have contributed. We encounter here a seemingly imperme- 
able circle, for the experience which man makes for himself is con- 
tinually self-determined. Our concept of progress has been diagram- 
matically represented as a closely inscribed spiral evolving upward. 
At such points as this in history we may question the upward trend 
if we base our considerations on comfort. These are uncomfortable 
times—frightening times—and we cannot console ourselves with the 
long view. To do so would constitute a dangerous escape from the 
present reality. It is only through coming to grips with the present 
dilemma through group action that the future upward trend can be 
assured. Our faith in the upward destiny of civilization has been 
shaken. Perhaps in this very fact lies hope. 

It is beyond the scope of this writer and this paper to discuss the 
structure of the economic order, its operating principles and laws, 
or perhaps with Mr. Arnold we should say its rationalizing “folk- 
lore.”” Certainly it is clear even to the layman that in this area of 
life man has lived out his primitive strivings with benefit of very 
little inward or outward restraint. Perhaps this is inevitable, when 
we consider that the economic life of the individual is closely and 
directly connected with the primitive urge for physical survival— 
the quest for food and shelter. The animal in man would naturally 
be most overtly expressed in this area. But, unlike the animal, man’s 
strivings go beyond simple primitive needs. His ideas have created 
other needs, and one dominating idea seems to have been his con- 
cept of himself in relation to other men. One would assume here 
the origin of the drive for supremacy which may be expressed in 
socially constructive or socially destructive forms. As society grows 
more complex so that restraints increase, the need to enact primi- 
tive strivings increases, bringing greater demands upon the superego 
and a more precarious chance for survival to the ego, through whose 
development socially constructive sublimations are made possible. 
The strengthening of the superego structure, as represented by gov- 
ernmental forces, is hopefully set through democratic procedures 


Thurman W. Arnold, The Folklore of Capitalism (New Haven: Yale University, 
1937). 
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growing out of man’s realization of his own limitations as a help to 
himself, as well as for the well-being of others. 

In this country it would seem that among other factors our plenti- 
ful resources made it possible for men to acquire supremacy through 
the acquisition of wealth without constituting too great a threat to 
the security of others so that in time this form of supremacy became 
the socially approved form; in fact, the ego ideal of the people. To 
be rich was to be powerful and wise. The methods of attaining 
wealth became a minor consideration since primitive strivings in 
this area now had social approval and therefore the need to repress 
or to sublimate was greatly diminished. A man could live untroubled 
in the economic world under the ideology of the jungle—though he 
might still need to conform to a more socialized ideology in other 
areas of life. In so far as he was able to insulate the two codes he 
lived untroubled. But in so far as he could not quite reconcile the 
two within himself or in the eyes of others he has been forced to ex- 
press his conflict in various ways: 

1. Through justifying and defending his primitive strivings in the eco- 
nomic world through the formation of many myths. Mr. Arnold’s thinking in 
the Folklore of Capitalism would seem to apply here. Might this folklore be 
symptomatic of the somewhat flimsy superego structure of a group? 

2. Through repressing the conflict, denying its existence, and working 
through the resultant frustration deviously in aggrandizing ways in other areas 
of life. Certainly the code of the economic world has had its reverberations in 
other worlds, notably the political world. 

3. Through resolving the conflict in socially constructive wavs by establish- 
ing works designed to contribute to the social, physical, and intellectual welfare 
of mankind. In this way the capitalistic system has achieved a certain suprem- 
acy in society. And in justifying the system, this manifestation constitutes one 
of its strongholds. 


A time was reached when supremacy through the acquisition of 
wealth and economic power constituted a threat to mankind in gen- 
eral. Then there emerged a great questioning as to methods, and 
social disapproval bega. to make itself felt together with the im- 
position of some external restrictions. 

On the defensive, today, those in supremacy are driven to rational- 
ize and justify and to resort to further predatory measures in order 
to survive. So intrenched is this form of supremacy, however, that 
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it will not be easily dislodged. Aside from the threat involved for all 
people in any crash in the economic structure through sudden 
change, there are many other obstructing elements among which 
two psychological factors are discernible: 

1. The ideology of the capitalistic system has become part and 
parcel of the thinking of many people. They have come to revere 
wealth and to cherish the illusion that real democratic freedom lies 
in the opportunity to strive for prestige and power through material 
gains. Personal worth is equated with financial worth. They are 
therefore intolerant of the very idea of government regulation of the 
economic order. They see it as a threat to their freedom rather than 
as a protection and consequently react with anxious resistance. 
They have not yet faced the fact that the average man’s chance 
for attaining this goal is growing increasingly more remote as the 
present system gains power. Change here will not come quickly, for 
the acquisition of a new set of social values will emerge gradually 
only as this form of supremacy declines. 

2. Man has not yet recognized that it is not only compatible 
with the democratic scheme but inherent in it that the people exert 
control over their own economic order through their own instru- 
ment—the government. They have instead preferred to leave its 
management to the unchecked personal drives of their fellow-men 
who, not being officially responsible, have felt little obligation to 
anyone but themselves. Perhaps because man has desired unre- 
stricted freedom he has been loath to endanger his potential chance 
for attaining it. If the situation is left so that all are unrestrained 
then it becomes each man’s prerogative to get this enviable privilege 
for himself, and for this illusion he pays. Here we seem to see a 
parallel between what happens to the individual and what may 
happen to the group. When the individual overtly enacts his primi- 
tive strivings for instinctual gratification he soon brings destruction 
on himself unless the restrictions exerted by the superego and the 
ego operate in time to save him. Another factor entering into the 
evasion of delegating authority in the economic order may have been 
man’s fear of authority. We flee from what we fear. We fear what 
we have not basically accepted and utilized. Perhaps, then, it has 
been temporarily more comfortable for man to shed the responsi- 
bility for coming to grips with his own need for authority than to 
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face it. It has been the line of least resistance to evade the fact that 
coercion was being exerted so long as it remained anonymous, 
through being vested in parties relatively unknown and presumably 
unorganized. Whatever the motivation, it is clear that man’s con- 
cepts of freedom and authority are a commentary on his stage of 
development. His response has been essentially immature and sug- 
gestive of a need to overthrow superego controls or to evade them 
through cherishing illusions of freedom. A need to be self-governing, 
as implied in strong development of the ego structure, it is believed 
would have led inevitably to greater expression of a collective will 
and to an increased capacity to trust others, thus making some more 
adequate centralization of power in his own government possible. 

There is very real question whether the present economic crisis 
can await the evolution of human personality. So many forces have 
operated to obstruct its development, and basic change will occur 
slowly—only as leadership within the family, the school, and the 
social and political groups affords people a more democratic experi- 
ence. There is immediate need for a change in attitude toward 
power as noted in a recent article by Max Lerner in which he says: 

The organization of our economic life is collapsing so long as it is uncontrolled 
by the community acting through its government..... The strength of the 
oligarchs is so encrusted in our economy that only a firm use of governmental 
power will avail us in fighting their sabotage. .... If any of us thinks that we 
can maintain the status quo, that is an illusion..... It is clear that we must 
use the governmental power we already have in gaining more." 


Mr. Lerner expresses the hope that recent measures, in extending 
governmental regulation into the economic order, which have had 
as their purpose the transfer of authority from the hands of a few 
to the people themselves may bring wide recognition of the impli- 
cations of power vested in economic institutions. If this recogni- 
tion occurs it will constitute a great social gain—one which, however, 
will be realized only as we learn to “safeguard and consolidate the 
power that is being transferred.”’ We can establish democratic con- 
trol of our industrial life only as our representatives in positions of 
governmental leadership firmly insist upon the power of a democ- 
racy to rule its own economic destinies. 


13 ‘Power Is What You Make It,” New Republic, XCVII (November 23, 1938), 
70-71. 
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It is believed that the people may be more ready for confident 
leadership than certain economically controlled sources of propa- 
ganda would have our leaders believe. There are many indications 
that the people are actively seeking some new source of security— 
some of which have been noted heretofore. We would like to believe 
that their strivings for something different are rooted in basic growth 
and readiness for more mature participation in a self-governing 
process. In many instances this doubtless is the case. It must be 
recognized also that great masses of people who have been through 
a prolonged period of crushing defeat, of precarious living, of con- 
fused submission to an imposed mode of life, are in no state to know 
what they want. They only want; and among their most outstand- 
ing wants is militant leadership in their own behalf. A recent sur- 
vey™ of the relief situation throughout the country indicates that 
those on direct relief are ‘‘a relatively inarticulate group who take 
it as it comes. They grumble individually but without the force of 
numbers or organization. There still are pressure groups in the 
largest cities, but their leadership changes constantly and they lack 
the vigor and drive of a year or two ago.” This same report indi- 
cates that twenty-one million persons are receiving public relief of 
one kind or another and that more than six million five hundred 
thousand families are involved. It does not give us a picture of the 
innumerable additional persons and families who are living mar- 
ginally under the continual threat of submersion, nor of the addi- 
tional groups under the care of private agencies, whose morale must 
inevitably have been undermined to some extent. The significance 
of this should be obvious. Occasioning comment is the fact that so 
many citizens within a democracy have submitted to so much co- 
ercion. 

Miss Reynolds comments that “human beings cannot forever be 
coerced in thinking, feeling, and action,” and she predicts that in 
the end “human nature will follow its own deepest needs.” Our 
concern today is not so much that people will not be coerced as 
that they will be coerced in thinking, feeling, and action. That their 
deepest needs could well carry them in this direction is already indi- 


4 Gertrude Springer, “Relief in November, 1938,” Survey, LXXIV (November, 
1938), 339-44. 
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cated. Their present deepest need would seem to be for security as 
implied in the essentials of existence and in help through democratic 
procedure in establishing regulations which protect them against 
the primitive impulses of their own kind. And where else would the 
members of a democracy expect to find security except through gov- 
ernmental action, which presumably expresses these needs for them? 
If their government fails to serve them it will be because in the last 
analysis they have intrusted their will to those who do not truly 
represent them. Our concern today is that in such an instance the 
people would not react collectively but would continue to submit 
to an undemocratic state, as implied when the government stands in 
primary relationship to an oligarchy. The deepest need of the 
people, therefore, is for social and political leadership which exerts 
coercion for them rather than submitting to coercion with them. 
Therefore, the aggressive leadership of President Roosevelt, which 
has resulted in the passage of the Social Security Act, the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act, the Housing Act, the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, gives hope of the survival of democracy. A principle has been 
established which may frighten some but which heartens those who 
grasp its significance. The greatest safeguard to democracy lies in 
the further utilization of this principle. It is only as the large ma- 
jority of the people have relative economic and social security that 
man will be enabled to resolve constructively the basic conflict be- 
tween instinctual urges and group demands. In so far as life is 
overly competitive and oppressive we may expect such responses 
as unsocial enactment of primitive strivings or the subjugation of 
man through fear and anxiety as imposed controls repress primitive 
impulses. In so far as life in human society is less precariously 
maintained than in the jungle we can expect man gradually to grow 
in capacity to fulfil the democratic ideals. In so far as restrictions 
of primitive impulses are extended through democratic procedures 
the good of the group will be safeguarded and the individual helped 
toward more socialized adaptations. 

In evaluating the significance of social work in social change one 
must consider first its dual motivation. Inherent in social work, as 
the core of its existence, is man’s capacity to feel with man. Through 
identification the advantaged man feels with the disadvantaged one 
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—he comprehends himself in that position and is impelled to succor 
him. His idea of himself is injured if he leaves his fellow-man in 
dire plight. Inevitably, then, if the numbers of the disadvantaged 
grow great they comprise a group that constitutes a threat to the 
happiness and security of those who otherwise could be comfortable. 
Around this core there has come also, as man has experienced family 
life, a feeling of obligation to others and a capacity to care for others 
in so far as he has experienced love in his relationships and sufficient 
emancipation to permit him to love outside of self. Inevitably, then, 
as the numbers of disadvantaged increase, they comprise a group 
that constitutes a source of anxiety and discomfort to those who 
are socialized, thus motivating collective action in the interest of 
the deprived or oppressed. 

Operating against these more altruistic motives are the primitive 
strivings which would prompt man to look out only for himself and 
which induce no concern for the welfare of another. In group life, 
however, even when responding predominantly on the level of in- 
stinctual drives the unsocial individual frequently found that it paid 
to help another. He learned that any appreciable number of dis- 
advantaged persons were a threat to him and to his possessions and 
that to appease the needs of a demanding individual or group con- 
stituted a measure of self-protection or even a source of power. That 
these three elements operate today in society’s altruistic response is 
evidenced by the nature of many charity appeals. We note that they 
appeal to some individuals through making graphic the dire suffer- 
ing of others—What if this child were yours? etc. To others, 
through ideas of social justice. To a third group charitable measures 
are presented as a practical policy with some argument such as 
“poverty begets sickness and crime and therefore constitutes a threat 
to the well-endowed.”’ It is probable that these three points of view 
are closely intermingled within society today. 

The Malthusian theory’s wide and deep influence on relief prac- 
tices in America has persisted throughout the nineteenth century 
into the present.’ This theory, in that it condemned the principle 


ts A theory that the increase of population was encouraged by the public provision 
of a minimal relief (T. R. Malthus, An Essay on the Principle of Population [3d ed.; 
London: J. Johnson, 1806], II, 149). 
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ol of public relief on the grounds that the poor were responsible for 
on their own misery and would be harmed further through help readily 
d obtained, excluded the disadvantaged by establishing the principle 
le that they had no rightful claim on society. Furthermore, it ex- 
B. pressed the hope that if the more deserving destitute were saved it 
y would be through the pity of kind benefactors to whom, therefore, 
sd they ought then “be bound by the stringent ties of gratitude.” 
t Thus the poor were denied society’s sanction and placed at the mercy 
p of and in subservient position to its advantaged members, whom 
p Malthus believed would derive greater spiritual values from vol- 
‘ untary giving than from enforced giving. The influence of this think- 


ing reached its peak in this country in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century when social welfare leaders took action in abolishing 
‘ outdoor relief on the assumption that it could not be reformed. They 
at the same time exerted pressure for the extensive development of 
) private benevolent societies which they indorsed. Thus there came 
a vast system of privately endowed charitable services which are 
still with us while the vestigial belief in their superior value as com- 
pared with public assistance persists. A prolonged depression of 
vast scope finally seems to have proved the inefficacy of this system, 
and one of the major gains of recent years has been the re-establish- 
ment of the principle that the destitute have a claim of right on 
society. Certainly it is clear that for social work to be wholly under 
private control is not compatible with the ideals of a democracy. 
Owing to such support the ranks of professional social workers as well 
as many leaders were slow to function democratically since they 
did not see themselves or their profession as part of the democratic 
scheme. Being identified with the rich in the service of the poor, 
their attitudes too often were dominating and appeasing. 
Gradually, however, the profession has shifted its focus from the 
supporting rich to the people whom it serves and it is beginning to 
function more nearly as a part of the democratic scheme. Many 
factors have operated in producing this change, but the contribution 
of those social leaders and educators in the field of professional social 
work, who saw beyond the times and who long ago exerted strong 
leadership in striving for democratic ideals in social work through 
emphasizing the need for reform of the poor laws rather than for 
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their abolishment, cannot be overestimated. They not only laid the 
groundwork to be utilized in more receptive times, but they also set 
a pattern for social workers to function as leaders rather than as 
followers in the process of social change. 

If it is true that social work reflects the thinking and feeling of the 
times, then one can feel encouraged about some present trends. For 
within the field of professional social work there is a conscious and 
determined emphasis upon the importance of the human individual 
as an individual, with rights not merely to sustenance but also to a 
free and responsible way of life. Social workers also are beginning 
to see and feel their responsibility for enacting democratic principles 
in their service in order that their capacity to function adequately 
within a democracy may be strengthened. 

The field of social work is divided into two types of service— 
those which aim to better conditions for whole groups of people and 
those which help people with their individual needs. In the first 
group of activities social workers have always been essentially identi- 
fied with the people against adverse social conditions. In striving 
for minimum wage laws, child labor laws, sanitary laws, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, and such measures, they 
have exerted influence for social change. Likewise, in administering 
community health programs, in establishing and conducting social 
settlements and other such activities, they have worked in behalf 
of the physical and social welfare of many individuals and in so 
doing have strengthened democracy. Aside from the improved con- 
ditions and enlarged opportunities which have resulted, it is be- 
lieved that there have been psychological values, intangible and im- 
measurable, but inevitably inherent in these services: First, the feel- 
ing conveyed to the many people involved in these services that, 
amidst the impact of all the hostile and competitive forces in their 
lives, there are friendly and helpful forces operating in their behalf. 
An enhanced feeling of personal worth could come to people in 
realizing that they matter that much in the social scheme. The di- 
rect work with individuals in groups had the additional advantage 
of affording a firsthand experience in democracy, providing that 
the social workers who met with groups did not function authorita- 
tively or with condescension. Now, today, when trained workers 
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od in increasing numbers are group leaders and now that this profes- 
“t sional group sees its function as one of helping people to assimilate 
is democratic ideology through experiencing it, this aspect of social 

work may exert a more potent influence in social change." 
ie Another psychological value could well be the effect upon the 
ad community of such social leadership for, in so far as the activity and 
d concern of many individuals is enlisted in behalf of the community’s 
u underprivileged members, they are also afforded an experience in 
& enacting democratic principles. The effect upon members of govern- 
B ing bodies who have come to feel the pressure of prominent citizens 
articulate in reinforcing the arguments of the social workers them- 
y selves could keep them more mindful of their responsibility to the 

people. 
. The second group, those services, public and private, which help 
1 people with their individual needs through family agencies, chil- 
t dren’s agencies, medical agencies, psychiatric clinics, and which are 


d administered through case-work service, have undergone more func- 
tional change in relation to the democratic scene than have the 
first group of services. These are the services originally under pri- 
vate auspices which were permeated with a more undemocratic phi- 
losophy and whose professional authority was molded not so much 
in behalf of the underprivileged as in behalf of the rich for the under- 
privileged. Social case-work services during a long period of time 
, were probably less effective in producing social change then than 
we think they are now becoming. In so far as case workers imposed 
plans, took over the client’s activity in his own life-situation, moral- 
ized, exerted coercion with relief or material benefits as a tool, case 
work frequently was destructive in that it undermined the integrity 
of the individual through strengthening his superego structure, thus 
engendering dependency and lessening his self-respect; it aroused 
resistance to authority rather than inducing acceptance of it; it 
contributed to lack of responsibility for his own life-plans and for 
his own behavior. Therefore, in so far as social workers functioned 
this way they made individuals less adequate for a democratic way 
of life and either more inclined to submit to the demands of an 
oppressive industrial system or more prone to belligerent attitudes 


6 Grace Coyle, Studies in Group Behavior (New York: Harper, 1938), pp. 1-15. 
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toward the social order. In engendering dependency in relation to 
material benefits they may have served to appease the client so 
that he became a less troublesome citizen. In so far as the com- 
petitiveness of life was eased for him he may have derived some 
superficial security, but in so far as his self-respect was annihilated 
he would derive basic feelings of insecurity. During this period social 
case-work services, in that they cared for people materially so that 
large groups of individuals were not conspicuously in need, helped 
to sustain the economic system which supported the services through 
justifying it and concealing its inadequacies. 

This negative presentation of the implications of social case work 
is not the whole picture. In spite of its undemocratic nature there 
always have been social workers and executives in the employ of 
philanthropic organizations who have been primarily interested in 
the clients and who have served with a deep appreciation of the im- 
portance of the human individual and with respect for his identity. 
In view of this, probably there was conveyed to many of those 
helped a sense of being valued and a fortifying security. The records 
of any private agency doubtless would reveal many instances in 
which people were constructively helped at strategic times and whose 
lives and the lives of their children have pursued a quite different 
course than could have occurred otherwise. Therefore, in some meas- 
ure case-work services might be said to have sustained a more demo- 
cratic way of life for some people while serving the same sustaining 
purpose for the undemocratic economic system. 

Many factors have operated since the World War to bring a 
democratic influence within the social case-work field—notably the 
contributions of psychiatry, psychology, and related scientific fields. 
When the social worker began to look at the human individual from 
a scientific standpoint; man as man became important, for differen- 
tiations based on social and economic status, racial, national, or sex 
factors, conditions of body or mind became less well defined and 
incidental to his identity as a person. Notable also has been the 
ever widening group of people in terms of social and economic level 
who, due to industrial developments, have come to need these serv- 
ices. Very notable also has been the return with a wider extension 
of responsibility for care from private agencies to public agencies. 
And so as one examines the case-work philosophy of today one finds 
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it is essentially a democratic ideology. The basic concepts of case- 
work practice which have been articulated in the literature for some 
years have been democratic concepts in that they place the center 
of activity in the client rather than in the agency; they recognize 
that unless he is mentally incompetent the ultimate responsibility 
for his situation should be his; they safeguard the client from the 
intrusion of the agency, believing he can only function effectively 
in so far as he is granted freedom of choice; they recognize also the 
agency’s responsibility to the community and that in so far as the 
worker assumes this responsibility in her relationships with the 
client she may strengthen his feeling of obligation to the community. 
In stressing the autonomy of the individual rather than the autoc- 
racy of the agency, case work today presumably affords the client 
a democratic experience. In other words, case work today con- 
sciously aims to strengthen the ego of the individual and to avoid 
strengthening the superego structure. We are well aware of the limi- 
tations of case work as a major factor in effecting social change. It 
must work slowly, individual by individual. It deals with people 
who have had damaging experiences and whose capacity for funda- 
mental help frequently is meager. It may or may not be able to 
help the individual to become a more resourceful and adequate citi- 
zen. Its present staff may be limited in capacity to function in full 
accord with its present ideology. It is unable to modify many ad- 
verse social circumstances which are destroying people such as un- 
employment, inadequate educational opportunity, poor housing, 
lack of medical care, and the like. It can never serve as a substitute 
for social action but it can serve as an instrument of the people in 
revealing widespread needs calling for action. Viewed in the long 
run and in relation to the total social situation one cannot but re- 
gard case work as a sustaining force within an imperfectly realized 
democracy. In that it deals with people during times of stress and 
strain the values of the relationship which it affords may be deep 
reaching and determining as one’s experiences frequently are at such 
times. Not all clients are able to articulate these values but occa- 
sionally they do, and in such instances one may see that the service 
has symbolized society’s attitude toward them. The following letter 
received by a worker in a child guidance clinic at which the father, 
a native of France, had sought help for the unsocial behavior of his 
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son is significant. After reporting improvements noted in his child 
he stated: 


I feel that now I should cease considering Jean as a problem. There remains 
only one problem and it is me. I am a pretty big problem to myself in the first 
place and I am afraid too stiff necked and old to be bent—or straightened—the 
right way. I am cheerfully doing what I can to improve. For both Jean and I 
things are better every day as “feu Coue” had it. I must sincerely acknowledge, 
dear Miss X, that you helped us both, Jean and I. This help that you gave us 
was, to be sure, something intangible and hard to define. Nevertheless, I feel 
it as very real and true. This service that you gave us always so cheerfully is 
to me one of the greatest experiences I have had in America. Because it 
appears to me as the hand reaching of American democracy itself, its very spirit. 
Mrs. Gervais, though perhaps of a more matter-of-fact and practical cast of 
mind than I am, recognizes nevertheless the value of her interviews, acknowl- 
edges the benefits received, and asks me to send her most sincere thanks. 


The meaning of the agency relationship assumes high significance 
today wher we consider the great number of people who are being 
served by public agencies, for in the minds and feelings of the people 
the agency is their government—society itself. It becomes particu- 
larly important then that the public agency enact the democratic 
ideology in its service. Operating against the fulfilment of present 
democratic philosophy, particularly in the field of public relief, are 
such factors as lack of sufficient trained personnel for efficient and 
objective service; inordinately large case loads implying urgent and 
sometimes autocratic handling of individuals; submarginal relief 
policies under which people are forced to endure extreme privation. 
Clients throughout the country have been experiencing at the hands 
of local authorities treatment which to them can only bespeak a 
hostile, depriving, and grossly indifferent government.” What is 
happening to the members of our national body in the hands of local 
governmental agencies is a matter of national concern. From the 
humanitarian standpoint and from the standpoint of the future of 
democracy this responsibility cannot be long ignored. How it is 
met could well be a potent factor determining the direction of social 
change while federal assumption of its responsibility in this connec- 


17 See the following articles by Edith Abbott: ‘‘Public Welfare and Politics,” Social 
Service Review, X (September, 1936), 395-412; ‘‘Public Assistance—Whither Bound?” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1937, pp. 1-25; “Federal Relief— 
Sold Down the River,’”’ Nation, CXLII (March 18, 1936), 346. See also Gertrude 
Springer, ‘Relief in November, 1938,”’ Survey, LXXIV (November, 1938), 339-44. 
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tion could be one of the social measures promptly taken in the inter- 
ests of democracy. In discussing private philanthropy it has been 
brought out that one purpose which it served was to sustain the 
economic system. Likewise, public social-work programs may serve 
this purpose. President Roosevelt is reported to have said: 

It’s the cost of insurance for the system the critics of the costs accuse us of 
undermining. If we really wish to save the system we must accept the fact that 
relief and unemployment are not temporary accidents, They are varying fixed 
charges to be dealt with on a permanent basis.” 


In protecting the economic system from sudden and drastic change 
the security of the people is thus being sustained. Those who are not 
interested in seeing it permanently preserved in its present form 
would look to national leadership for other basic measures, such as 
democratic control of economic power, which would make relief and 
unemployment less permanent certainties. 

Social change in a democratic direction is indicated in the recent 
Social Security Act, which provides care for the aged, the unem- 
ployed, the children in their own homes needing assistance, mothers 
and babies, crippled and dependent children, the blind and handi- 
capped persons needing vocational rehabilitation. Now after three 
years one sees extensive programs well-launched or in the making. 
The sound basis of these services is also noteworthy in that the 
“Security Act creates co-operative relationships between the fed- 
eral government acting through three different channels, the Se- 
curity Board, the Children’s Bureau, and the Public Health Service, 
and the states and three territories, and requires in that co-operative 
effort an administrative arrangement by which a single state au- 
thority responds in the light of the needs discovered in every local 
governmental unit in that state.’"® Thus in a wide range of social 
services one sees a co-ordination of controls between local, state, 
and federal authorities so that their fields are well defined and non- 
controversial. One sees here national regulation in the national in- 
terest. While the Act has not yet included all groups in need of 


8 Anne O’Hare McCormick, ‘‘As F. D. R. Sees Himself,”” New York Times Maga- 
sine, October 16, 1938. 

19 Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, ‘‘Social Security and Public Welfare: A Compre- 
hensive Program”? (address given at Rockefeller Memorial Chapel, University of Chi- 
cago, October 24, 1937). 
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assistance, nor provided as adequately as is desirable for those in- 
cluded, its provisions can be supplemented and other groups added 
as the method is tested and as resources are made available. It is 
believed that in this comprehensive plan an appropriate instrument 
has been established for administering to the needs of the people 
within a democracy. Miss Breckinridge considered the Act in rela- 
tion to Christian ideology and found it sound in principle and not 
wanting except for amplification.” Considered in relation to the 
democratic standpoint the same conclusion would be reached, for 
these two ideologies are congruous. The psychological import of the 
Act is manifest. It implies that people in need find their security in 
their government, which, in the last analysis, is themselves as mem- 
bers of a vast self-governing body. They receive help on the basis 
of being eligible for it, and in so far as feelings of obligation emerge 
they are directed toward society as a whole rather than toward a 
group within the social scheme. In enacting obligation they need 
not feel subservient to a group but may find instead satisfaction in 
more resourceful citizenship. There is a popular notion, a persistence 
of the Malthusian influence, that in feeling eligible for help, that is, 
secure in seeking aid, the individual will be readily pauperized. The 
modern psychological point of view inclines us to an opposite infer- 
- ence. While it is granted that some people, those already pauperized 
through deprivation and exclusion, will use any source of security 
regressively, it is believed that those not so damaged through previ- 
ous humiliating experiences will be more prone to maintain their 
adequacy. In so far as life is too competitive, hostile, and defeating, 
the individual reacts with infantile dependency and irrational im- 
pulses. In so far as he has some base of security in his relationships 
with others and in particular with society he is free to work through 
his conflicts constructively and in more socialized and rational 
forms. Probably not until the social order is so organized as to insure 
every man the meeting of his primitive needs will he become much 
less primitive in his strivings. The Social Security Act is a step in 
this direction. The prompt extension of its provisions is indicated 
as a means of making the democratic way of life more possible. It is 
recognized that other basic measures, such as the imminent National 


» Tbid., p. 45. 
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Health Program, are needed if social change is to take a democratic 
direction. 

In conclusion we turn to The Coming Victory of Democracy by 
Thomas Mann, who states: 

No American needs instruction in the things that concern democracy. But 
instruction is one thing—and another is memory, reflection, re-examination, 
the recall to consciousness of a spiritual and moral process of which it would be 
dangerous to feel too secure and too confident. No worth-while possession can 
be neglected. Even physical things die off, disappear, are lost, if they are not 
cared for, if they do not feel the eye and hand of the owner and are lost to sight 
because their possession is taken for granted. Throughout the world it has be- 
come precarious to take democracy for granted—even in America. 

Now that we no longer feel that democracy is an assured posses- 
sion we have become conscious of it and it would seem that this 
would be a peculiarly receptive time for persons in positions of social 
welfare leadership to see and feel their work in its relationship to 
the democratic way of life. It is only through conscious and deter- 
mined effort within our various institutions that we may fulfil its 
ideals and principles. Basic social change toward democracy will 
come about slowly as the younger generation and posterity are 
afforded a more democratic experience within the family, the school, 
the social group, the social agency, the economic order, and through 
governmental leadership which relates itself primarily to the people 
and their good rather than to a group and its interests. There are 
signs of forward movement in almost all these areas which instil 
hope for democracy in the long run. In order that what we already 
have of democracy may be sustained pending more basic social 
change there is need for an immediate co-ordination of controls be- 
tween local, state, and federal authorities not only in relation to the 
relief program but in relation to the enactment of other social meas- 
ures for the common good. As society grows more complex there is 
need for a strengthening of the governmental structure, hopefully 
accomplished through democratic procedure out of our realization 
that our own limitations make self-protective measures essential. 
It is only as the people are assured the essentials of life that we can 
expect them to be sufficiently rational to value a free and responsible 
life in the democratic sense. 
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curity Act has been christened “categorical relief.”’ In its 

place another plan has been suggested whereby all people in 
need of assistance may be helped by a single agency carrying an un- 
differentiated case load. Thus the divisions of the act for the aged, 
the dependent children, and the blind are done away with, and the 
recipients are herded together with the general relief clients. This 
new, or rather old, method might be called, in its turn, “canopy 
relief.” 

St. Louis is an example of one locality where the canopy experi- 
ment is taking place at present, and an examination of the situation 
brings out several interesting points. The Missouri Social Security 
Law provides for old age assistance, aid to dependent children, child- 
welfare services, relief in cases of public calamity, and “‘any other 
grant, aid, pension or assistance administered by the State Com- 
mission.”* General relief in Missouri must come under the heading 
of a public calamity because of a constitutional provision: 


[Te public assistance plan set up by the federal Social Se- 


The general assembly shall have no power to make any grant, to authorize 
the making of any grant of public money, or thing of value to any individual, 
association of individuals, municipal or other corporation whatsoever. Pro- 
vided, that this shall not be so construed as to prevent the grant of aid in a case 
of public calamity.? 

The state Social Security Law provides for these services but it 
does not outline the plan or plans whereby they are to be carried out. 
Separate funds are set apart by the law from the public moneys of 
the state for the old age assistance fund, the aid to dependent chil- 
dren fund, the relief fund, the child welfare services fund, and for 
the state Social Security Commission’s administration fund. The 
law states: 


Secs. 12-14. 
2 Missouri State Constitution, art. iv, sec. 46. 
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The Social Security Commission’s administration fund shall consist of mon- 
eys appropriated by the state, and moneys received from the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay the administrative costs of the state Social Security Commission 
in administering the provision of this Act. All checks payable for employees 
and personal services of representatives of the state commission shall be drawn 
on and paid from the administration fund.3 


Since there is one administration fund for all the categories rather 
than a separate fund for each, there is no assurance of any one cate- 
gory standing up if another is allowed to spend more than its share 
of the money available. However, there is nothing in the act to 
prevent the state from dividing its administration allotment so as 
to assure the continuance of the stabler categories, particularly old 
age assistance, to which the federal government contributes 5 per 
cent of its grants for administration expenses, and aid to dependent 
children, to which the federal government contributes one-third 
toward administration.‘ These federal contributions are deposited, 
unearmarked, in the general administration fund of the state for all 
the services mentioned, and they are thus lost in the shuffle. 

The federal assistance grants, on the other hand (one-half on old 
age assistance payments up to $30 a month, and one-third on aid 
to dependent children payments up to $18 a month for one de- 
pendent child under sixteen years and $12 a month for each ad- 
ditional dependent child in the same home), are placed in separate 
funds for distribution to these two categories only. 

By the canopy plan all assistance categories in Missouri have been 
placed into one agency—the Missouri Social Security Commission— 
with each worker carrying a so-called undifferentiated case load. 
The child welfare staff, however, is separate and operates under its 
own supervisors and its own staff within the Commission. 

In some rural counties where the total case load of the aged, the 
dependent children, and the relief recipients is small, it is somewhat 
more expedient to throw all the categories into a canopy case load. 
It will save expenses and it will not require the county to have three 
workers for the three categories where one worker can carry all three 


3 Missouri Social Security Law, sec. 20. 
4 Federal Social Security Act, Title I, sec. 3, and Title IV, sec. 403. 
5 Missouri Social Security Law, sec. 18. 
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in a load of comfortable size. It may allow one worker to do her 
investigations on all three types of cases on the same collateral visits, 
as is frequently possible in smaller communities. This would apply 
only to those counties where the triple case load is small enough to 
be handled by one worker, of which there are very few in Missouri. 
Also in rural areas, the cultural pattern is different from what it is 
in the urban areas, so that the stigma of relief does not operate in 
quite the same way as it does in the urban community. In the coun- 
try a whole county or a large part of it may live in what functions 
socially as a neighborhood; in the urban area families living on the 
same city block may live in an abstract community relationship to 
one another. This situation tends to allow anybody’s business to be- 
come everybody’s business in the rural areas, and in this way the 
stigma of relief cannot be hidden as easily as it can in the relative 
anonymity which prevails in urban areas. Protecting the client from 
possible stigma is not the same problem in rural that it is in urban 
areas, and because of this the plan for setting up rural agencies can- 
not always be carried over in setting up urban agencies. The argu- 
ment cannot be brought that clients do not need to be shielded from 
the stigma of relief because it no longer exists in the mind of the 
client or in the community. An afternoon at the intake desk with 
its stream of applicants proves only too well that stigma is an in- 
herent and an unfortunate part of general relief for the client. 

In looking at the past developments and changes in the agency in 
St. Louis we find that public relief began in September, 1933, with 
the advent of the F.E.R.A. Before that time the city’s private 
family agency had dispensed inadequate local funds supplemented 
by money from the R.F.C. Outdoor relief in St. Louis has had a 
stormy existence, as has been true in most other cities and counties 
in the country. The city and state have shared administrative con- 
trol and have dropped it alternately as they were able or willing to 
make financial contributions. The state Social Security Commission 
was legislated into existence in June, 1937, but its influence was not 
felt in the city until about seven months later. With each of the 
changes in the agency setup, serious curtailments in relief plans, in 
staff, and in office quarters followed, excepting during the opulence 
of comparative adequacy made possible under the F.E.R.A. The re- 
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lief recipient has, in this way, been kept on a toboggan whose course 
has been steadily downward since 1935. 

Before November, 1936, the relief staff and the old age assistance 
staff of the state operated separately, but in that month the super- 
visory staffs of the two agencies, excepting in St. Louis City, St. 
Louis County, and Jackson County (Kansas City), were combined 
because “‘the supervisors for the two agencies have been constantly 
traveling over the same ground.” It was hoped that “by reducing 
the area to be covered and having the supervisors care for the details 
of the two programs in the reduced area, greater efficiency could be 
secured.’® The thinking behind this ruling is an effort to achieve 
administrative efficiency rather than to maintain social service for 
people based on sound social policy. This tendency has been very 
clearly pointed out by Miss Edith Abbott.’ Administrative effi- 
ciency is essential but not as a goal in itself or at the expense of 
service and sound social planning. 

In June, 1935, the state of Missouri passed its first old age pension 
law with administration under the Board of Managers of Eleemosy- 
nary Institutions. In September, 1935, the old age assistance board 
set up its office in St. Louis in a building separate from that occupied 
by the Relief Administration and during the first month it had about 
five thousand applications. Its work was taken over in June, 1937, 
by the new Social Security Board, though no administrator was ap- 
pointed until November. Until May, 1938, old age assistance con- 
tinued to handle its own job with its own staff of about twenty-six 
workers, but in May the staff and office equipment were moved 
bodily into the quarters of the St. Louis City Social Security Com- 
mission, which is the latest name to be given to the Relief Adminis- 
tration. The old age assistance workers with a load of about thirteen 
thousand cases were scattered through the district relief offices. 

The dependent children program did not begin until December, 
1937, when cases in the agency’s open-case load began to be selected 
and investigated for their eligibility for assistance. Federal funds 
for dependent children were available in Missouri in October, 1937, 


6 Missouri O.A.A. Official Bulletin, No. 6, November 10, 1936. 
7“Public Assistance—Whither Bound,” Proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work, 1937, p. 8. 
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but they could not be dispensed because the relief staff was too busy 
with its own job to handle the new program.® Aid to dependent 
children was born within the relief offices and grew up entirely under 
its canopy. Old age assistance was conceived separately but was 
weaned from its independence and transplanted to its present impo- 
tent position, also under the relief canopy. 

W.P.A. created serious complications during the period when the 
canopy was being established. In December, 1937, that night- 
mare called desk certifications for W.P.A. jobs descended upon the 
agency. Newspapers lent full and friendly publicity, and, as a re- 
sult, applicants for the jobs came in hordes. The interviewing staff 
was not nearly large enough and it had to be doubled, and in the end 
it was more than quadrupled. The amount of funds available for 
administration, however, remained the same, having been set up 
by state law. The surplus staff called in to meet the emergency had 
to be paid out of funds necessary to finance a fairly normal staff for 
the remainder of the biennium. As a result of this inroad on admin- 
istration funds, which included the federal contributions for old age 
assistance and aid to dependent children, in the first seven and one- 
half months of 1938 two-thirds of the staff were laid off in August 
of that year. The agency was then left to hobble along until the end 
of the year, when the legislation was expected to appropriate funds 
for the next biennium. When the agency laid off its staff the W.P.A. 
set up its own interviewing staff to handle desk certifications. 

Case loads had been kept down to about 125 before the nightmare 
and the old age assistance merger; thereafter they soared up to well 
over 500 per worker. Administrative costs in St. Louis, which had 
been between 10 and 12 per cent, dropped to about 4.5 per cent. 
The amount of state and federal money to be distributed as as- 
sistance to the people in need remained the same, but there were too 
few staff members left to dispense it properly. The city of St. Louis 
contributed nothing for either relief or administrative costs. The 
justification which was made for this use of administration funds for 
W.P.A. certifications was that the applicants could not have been 
put on relief anyway because of lack of funds and it was the only 
way possible to take care of them. 


8 Tabular Summary of Statistics of Public Assistance (Washingon, D.C.: Social 
Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics, Report No. 1, 1938), Table V, p. 6. 
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Old age assistance had only a 5 per cent administrative allotment 
before the merger so that the case loads ran about 500 per worker. 
The reason the relief agency had a higher administrative fund was 
because it was given the amount that the state legislature had ap- 
propriated for the administration of the dependent children’s pro- 
gram, which was not started soon enough for it to be able to use up 
its own funds. Why these funds were not divided equally between 
the old age assistance and relief programs is not quite clear, but that 
the program for the aged suffered as a result was inevitable. This 
surplus, however, will not occur again. Even if the administrative 
fund should stand at 10 per cent, a case load division of this money 
would allow about 5 per cent to be available for the aged, 1 per cent 
for the children, and 4 per cent for the administration of home relief. 
As yet no such case-load division for administration has been worked 
out. 

The reduction of staff “seriously handicapped the agency’s work, 
particularly in the reinvestigation of the old age assistance cases, 
necessary before the monthly checks can be increased, and in the 
investigation of new applications for old age assistance, direct relief, 
and aid to dependent children,” as the publication of the Missouri 
Association for Social Welfare has put it for the state as a whole. 
This statement expresses the crux of the situation. The possible 
effectiveness of the social security categories is being negated by the 
ingenuity of the canopy. The number of dependent children cases 
is much smaller than the number of old age assistance cases but the 
unmet need for case-work services for the children is a social loss 
which cannot be remedied easily. 

In looking at the available figures over a twelve-month period 
(October, 1937, through September, 1938)*° certain facts stand out. 
Not all the usual statistics were kept by the agency during the con- 
fusion of W.P.A. desk certifications so that only the material which 
it did collect could be examined. 

The number of new applications for general relief from May, when 
the old age assistance was merged with general relief, through August 
ran from six to thirty-five times the number of new applications for 


9 Building a Better State, September, 1938, p. 1. 
10 Material obtained from official bulletins of the St. Louis Relief Administration 
and the St. Louis City Social Security Commission, and from personal interviews. 
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old age assistance and from about eight to forty-nine times those for 
aid to dependent children. In September, the first month when there 
were no W.P.A. desk certifications, applications for old age as- 
sistance were about three times as great as those for relief, while 
applications for aid to dependent children were about one-third 
those of general relief. The relief cases waiting investigation in the 
city before assistance or W.P.A. certification could be authorized 
during these same months dropped from 3,623 in May to 262 in 
August, while those for old age assistance decreased from 521 in May 
to 291 in August. In September the pending relief cases fell to 160, 
old age assistance increased to 3,217, and aid to dependent children 
stood at 342. Thus the old age assistance cases which were pending 
were more than six times as great as those for aid to dependent 
children and general relief combined. 

The general relief figures from December, 1937, through August 
15, when two-thirds of the staff was laid off, ran high because the 
W.P.A. desk certifications were included in the general relief count. 
The pending applications for old age assistance before the merger 
ran between 2,346 and 2,659 cases with approximately 250 new ones 
added per month. The number of dependent children cases which 
were pending was 334 in December; they increased to 558 in March, 
and thereafter decreased gradually to 342 in September. The old age 
assistance group awaiting investigation remained consistently high. 
During the time that the old age assistance staff maintained its own 
quarters before the merger, it was attempting by order of the gover- 
nor to catch up on the reinvestigation of its original 5,000 cases al- 
ready receiving grants and to keep up with some of the new applica- 
tions which came in daily. While there was a larger staff available 
under the canopy, the number of applications pending for old age 
assistance increased in the four months from May through August 
by over 400 cases, and in September it hit a new high at 3,217. The 
number of relief cases, on the other hand, dropped from 3,784 to 
160, and dependent children cases from 458 to 342 from May 
through September, and this in spite of the fact that the social se- 
curity categories are the only ones receiving administration funds 
from the federal government. 

The W.P.A. certifications constituted 11.1 per cent of the relief 
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case load in April and increased to 25.8 per cent in July, the last full 
month in which they were made by the relief agency. They made up 
5 per cent of the total load of relief, old age assistance, and aid to 
dependent children in April, increasing to 12.1 per cent in July. 
These percentages are high when it is remembered that funds and 
staff were already on a minimum basis. Any further strain on them 
meant serious curtailment in the regular services. 

Of the dependent children cases, 334 families (929 children) were 
waiting to be investigated in the city in January. These increased 
to 558 families (1,306 children) in March and then dropped to 342 
families (737 children) in September. 

Of the total canopy case load, in which the relief figures were 
badly swollen by the W.P.A. certifications, more than half were old 
age assistance cases. Most of the other half of the case load was 
made up of relief cases. In February, the first month in which all 
figures are available, the children’s cases comprised 1.3 per cent of 
the relief load receiving assistance and 0.6 per cent of relief and non- 
relief cases in the relief load. In July and August the children’s cases 
made up about 15 per cent of the relief load receiving assistance and 
about 1o per cent of the relief and nonrelief cases in that load. In 
September the children’s cases constituted 18.9 per cent of the relief 
load receiving assistance. Children’s cases receiving grants increased 
from 111 cases in February to 1,185 in September, and relief cases 
dropped from 8,646 in February to 6,255 in September. For the 
four months from May through August the old age assistance load 
hovered between 48.1 and 53.9 per cent of the total number receiving 
assistance; aid to dependent children from 4.9 to 6.4 per cent; and 
general relief from 39.9 to 46.9 per cent. 

Of the total case load in September, the first full month in which 
no desk certifications for W.P.A. were handled, 52.7 per cent or 
8,294 cases, excluding about 3,200 applications pending, were re- 
ceiving old age assistance; 7.5 or 1,185 families, excluding about 340 
applications pending, were receiving grants for the children; and 
39-7 or 6,255 cases, excluding 160 applications pending, were on 
general relief. The loads for the next quarter of the year will prob- 
ably divide in about the same proportions unless something unfore- 
seen develops. 
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Of the total amount expended for assistance from June through 
September, when the figures were available, about 52 per cent went 
to the aged, 11 per cent to dependent children, and 36 per cent to 
general relief. The administrative pay roll for July shows that the 
old age assistance federal administration grant was 13.9 per cent 
of the city’s total administrative pay roll, while in August it was 
25.6 per cent and in September 33.9 per cent. The city appropriated 
no administrative funds at all for any of the categories. 

These figures show the great fluctuations that are inherent in 
general relief. They also show that the social security categories are 
neglected, as the available staff pours its time into the most emergent 
things in the so-called undifferentiated load, and that these emer- 
gencies are usually in the relief program, which continues to operate 
on the basis of local responsibility. This means that the staff’s time 
and efforts are spent with that part of the canopy which is not in- 
cluded in federal contributions for either assistance or administra- 
tion. After the W.P.A. certifications had been taken over by a 
W.P.A. staff, the old age assistance cases became by far the largest 
group of cases under the canopy. Yet the number of applications for 
old age assistance awaiting investigation in the city increased; those 
for aid to dependent children decreased slightly, while those for 
general relief decreased markedly. It is easy to see where the staff’s 
time was spent. Of the total case load receiving assistance or relief 
in September, 1938, about one-half were for old age assistance; but 
of the pending load the old age assistance cases were about twenty 
times as large as those for general relief, and ten times those of aid 
to dependent children. 

The canopy thus changes its complexion. Not that greater and 
more adequate service or assistance can be insured for the categories 
by bringing them into the relief office, but that general relief can 
gain from the relative security which the federal act has thrown over 
the other categories. This is not to imply that the relief client has 
no right to security, for he has, and not until he gets it will social 
workers be satisfied. It is rather to suggest that the plan of shielding 
the general relief program by sapping the strength of the social se- 
curity categories is of no benefit to any of the categories involved. 

While the canopy plan has not been in operation long enough for 
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the staff to adjust to it, one comment from an experienced worker is 
significant, and it is not peculiar to him alone. He feels that it is 
very difficult to function at the three separate paces required by the 
mixed load. If he visits his cases by following street addresses he 
sees relief, old age assistance, and dependent children clients all on 
the same day, and he must hop from one budgetary standard and 
one set of rules to those of the other two types of cases. He has 
found it easier to visit the relief cases in one week, the old age as- 
sistance cases the next week, and the dependent children cases the 
following week. The undifferentiated case load thus tends to become 
differentiated in operation, and the props slip out from under the 
canopy. 

The waiting list of applicants will increase as long as the staff 
remains too small to make the investigations necessary before as- 
sistance grants can be given. This situation was justified in the 
following manner: though there were about 3,200 uninvestigated 
old age assistance applications pending in the city in September, 
1938, nothing could be done about them as they could not be put 
ahead of general relief cases, which also needed investigation. It was 
hoped that the unsatisfied old people would go to their aldermen and 
ward politicians to complain about their inability to get their pen- 
sions. Since they are voters their complaints would be more likely 
to be heeded and eventually, perhaps, local funds for administration 
might be appropriated. This is a rather expensive method of in- 
terpreting the need for funds, and one which is confused in its social 
thinking. The aged, who are guaranteed the greatest security under 
the federal act, are here forced to parade their insecurities and their 
infirmities so as to assist the whole group under the canopy. Again, 
it should be said that the general relief client ought to be given the 
relief and the services that he requires equally with the aged and the 
dependent children, but it is strange social planning which attempts 
to get this adequacy for one group by injuring the other two groups. 
It would be better to contrast the adequacy of the social security 
categories in one agency with the inadequacies of the general relief 
category in another agency, and in this way to work constructively 
toward raising the level of assistance and service for the relief 
recipient. 
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In summarizing the situation certain conclusions stand out. First, 
the idea that the security of the categories for the aged and the chil- 
dren will stabilize the services for the relief clients by means of the 
canopy is fallacious. This is a method of pulling up the general re- 
lief group by the bootstraps of the other two categories. Even if it 
could be accomplished, is the dubious result worth the price? And 
is the bootstrap method the best way or only a way which is ad- 
ministratively convenient? The canopy case load necessarily lowers 
the stability and adequacy of service for the aged and the dependent 
children, as the case workers’ time and efforts are drained into the 
manipulation of heavy case loads and in adjusting to the many 
changing rules and regulations which come with the general relief 
setup. The uncertainties inherent in local relief administrations are 
thus implanted in the steadier categories provided for in the federal 
act. They sink back together into their former positions in the relief 


1 The position of the Social Security Board with regard to this question is a matter 
of general interest. The writer was told by a local executive that the undifferentiated 
case-load method of administration was suggested to the state by a representative of 
the federal Social Security Board. The writer then wrote to the director of the Bureau of 
Public Assistance in order to learn, if possible, whether the Board had recommended 
that the states integrate the public assistance categories with their general relief load 
in this way. In reply, the director made the following statement: 

“The Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1937, expresses the point of 
view of the Board on the subject of an integrated assistance program on pages 48 and 
49. We hope this reference will be helpful to you. We have made no published recom- 
mendation with respect to the undifferentiated case loads of individual workers because 
we believe that the practice of agencies should be guided by special circumstances and 
facilities available. In a rural or small local unit an integrated case load is almost es- 
sential if case work service is to be made available to those who need and want it. In an 
urban or large local unit we believe that it is the soundest basis of assuring differential 
treatment, although it is agreed that for purposes of study, training, or experimentation 
with services, it may be desirable to have categorical case loads.” 

Just how the “‘soundest basis of assuring differential treatment” is to be obtained 
by the method of the mixed agency is neither explained nor implied. Differential treat- 
ment is the result of the case worker’s attitude and of her professional skill. It can never 
be achieved through the artificiality of a mixed case load, particularly when the mixed 
agency has to carry such large loads that workers, clients, and case-work procedures be- 
come entangled in the inevitable red tape. 

It is not possible to quote at length the material on pages 48 and 49 in the Second 
Annual Report of the Social Security Board. One paragraph, however, is significant: 

“In States in which the only program for general relief is that of the traditional local 
poor law, difficulties have sometimes arisen because the relief officer, desiring to con- 
serve local funds, regarded all households in which one of the three types of public 
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pool where they have lived so uncomfortably since the days of 
Elizabeth.” . 

By making general relief parasitic to the social security categories 
the stigma of relief is retained for those people who might have been 
spared it had the relief load been carried by an agency separate from 
the Social Security Commission. This would have required two or 
more staffs in the urban areas and in the larger rural counties, but 
the amount of duplication of workers visiting the same family for the 
different categories of assistance is small, as the figures show.% In 
September, 1938, only 4.3 per cent of St. Louis cases were receiving 
more than one form of assistance. The social security categories 
might feasibly be set up in one agency with separate supervisory and 
visiting staffs for each category, and in this way co-ordinating the 
federal services. By this plan the social philosophy of the federal act 
would not be lost in an administrative scramble. The child-welfare 
services in Missouri have been set up separately and they have 
demonstrated that they can function satisfactorily in spite of their 
categorical independence. 

The scare that has been raised by the private workers about the 
duplication of workers under the categorical plan grew out of theor- 
izing that had not been tested by practice in the public agency. The 
old age assistance workers see their clients only a few times a year 
unless the situation calls for more. It can then hardly be said that 


assistance was provided as ineligible for local aid, without consideration of other persons 
in the household whose needs were not being met. In many States, recipients of old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind, or aid to dependent children are prohibited by State 
law from receiving other types of public aid. The whole program of the relationship 
between general relief and the various public-assistance programs illustrates the need 
for integration of administrative organization and of policy on both the State and local 
levels of all the public-assistance and relief activities of the State. In States in which the 
same State agency and the same local agencies are responsible for both public assistance 
and general relief, many of these difficulties have been worked out in a satisfactory 
manner.” 

The question may well be raised whether the Social Security Board has the legal 
right to change the plan of the Act which was drawn up by Congress on a clearly defined 
categorical basis. 


1 Edith Abbott, op. cit., p. 5. 
3 Grace Abbott, The Child and the State, 11, 246 (quoted from the Second Annual 
Report of the Social Security Board, 1937, Appendix, Table C-55, p. 172). 
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the old age assistance worker would confuse a family receiving 
another type of assistance by his semiannual or quarterly visits. 
Certainly no two case workers serving the same family would fail to 
have conferences about the family situation or to let one of them as- 
sume treatment responsibility for the whole situation if that course 
were indicated. The private agency, in its eagerness to give com- 
plete individualization to its clients, is today assigning separate 
workers to as many members of one family as present problems 
which need treatment and with which the client can utilize help. 
This plan is justifiable on the basis of the emotional family situation 
involved, but the aim is no less a duplication of workers in one 
family. 

The fact that the federal act outlines the assistance program for 
the needy aged was brought forward as an argument for lowering all 
the categories to a relief status. This is to misconstrue the fuller 
meaning of the act. The words “need” and “dependent” do appear 
in the act but they are fortified throughout by a far more generous 
standard of eligibility than is possible in general relief at present. 
The Social Security Act is a departure from the old poor law philoso- 
phy, but unless social workers are ready to take advantage of this 
the poor law tradition will continue. 

Another purpose which it was hoped to achieve by means of the 
canopy was to assure case-work services for people as against case- 
work services to categories of people. The assumption seems to be 
that the individuality of the recipient will be lost in the categorical 
approach, but this is an assumption which any case worker with a 
genuine desire to work helpfully with people will realize to be 
impossible. 

There is another fact to be taken into consideration, and that is : 
the dangers involved in what might be called mass-production case 
work. In the urban areas where case loads are large, numerous ad- 
ministrative procedures must be devised to keep the work running 
smoothly. These procedures keep the scattered ends of office rou- 
tines in some sort of working order, but they cannot at the same 
time insure a maximum of individualization for the client. Smaller 
agencies with smaller case loads can serve their clients better both by 
allowing for individual treatment and by having their programs 
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focused around one type of service. The benefits of this plan could 
be worked out for the old age assistance and the dependent children 
programs by maintaining them separately. The problems of the aged 
are very different from those of the dependent child in spite of the 
truism that people are people and that case work is case work no 
matter where it is practiced. There is a need for the general practi- 
tioner but not to the exclusion of the specialist. 

The W.P.A. certifications may have blurred the general relief 
picture in St. Louis in 1938, but upsets are chronic in the adminis- 
tration of public relief these days, and if it had not been W.P.A. 
certifications it might have been something else. The result of hav- 
ing made the certifications was a diversion of administration funds 
that had been designated for all the categories into the job that be- 
longed only to the general relief category. Since there was only one 
fund built on a biennial basis, there was no possibility of obtaining 
more funds, and all the categories had to share the debauch. Long 
waiting lists of applicants (six times as large for old age assistance as 
for dependent children and general relief combined in September, 
1938) are meanwhile accumulating, which a skeleton investigating 
staff for the last months of 1938 (five workers for the entire city) can- 
not begin to handle. Certainly it is not fair for the relief applicant 
to have to do without assistance when he needs it; but it is not there- 
fore justifiable to pull the aged and the dependent children (and 
other categories if and when they are added) down to the general 
relief plane when their needs can be met more adequately under the 
scope and intent of the federal act, particularly when the relief ap- 
plicant is not really benefited by the canopy plan. 

The emphasis intended by the framers of the federal act was not 
one of relief alone. They planned to grant assistance to the needy 
aged under Title I and to create an insurance scheme without a 
means test—Old Age Benefits—under Titles II and VIII. Old age 
assistance in St. Louis, however, has been reduced in operation to a 
strict relief grant distinguished from general relief only in that it is 
given to the aged. Aid to dependent children has been similarly re- 
duced to a relief status. Supplementary relief for mothers receiving 
grants under aid to dependent children cannot be given at present 
because of lack of general relief funds. Mothers are thus forced either 
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to go to work or to live on their children’s inadequate grants. The 
whole meaning and purpose of the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram is thus destroyed. What effect the two recent decisions of the 
Missouri Court of Appeals will have remains to be seen. In the case 
of Houston C. Price v. State Social Security Commission“ the court 
decision and the attorney-general’s opinion both held that an appli- 
cant for old age assistance was eligible for a pension even though his 
wife had a $55 monthly income. In the case of Moore v. State Social 
Security Commission's the court ruled that a daughter earning $630 
a year and living with her dependent mother and father was not 
legally responsible to support her aged father who had applied for a 
pension. The state law does not say that relatives are liable for the 
support of their aged members. 

Lack of state and local funds has had something to do with de- 
veloping this stern application of the means test in Missouri as social 
workers have spent their efforts in spreading thin the available 
funds. This emphasis, however, should not be allowed to become the 
dominating force in shaping a program of service to people. Social 
workers’ preoccupation with possible resources, hidden and other- 
wise, and their attempt to pinch the assistance grant down as far as 
possible, is a characteristic peculiar to untrained workers and one 
which will pass when they have at last been replaced by trained 
workers. 

In modern society home ties are not as strong as they were in the 
frontier days when the home performed the functions now relegated 
to the bakery, the laundry, the factory, and the commercialized 
amusement centers. Also, the relatives of the average applicant 
earn very little more than is sufficient to maintain themselves and 
their families, and rarely enough to save against the threat of their 
own old age. Forcing the relatives to assist the applicant is one 
method of increasing the number of applicants for old age assistance 
in the years to come. This is not to ignore the so-called natural 
family responsibilities, as the argument has put it. It is rather to 
evaluate them more realistically. Family ties are natural only in 
terms of the social mores in which the family lives; they do not exist 
in the abstract. 


14 121 S.W. (2d) 298 (1938). 5 122 S.W. (2d) 391 (1938). 
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We have come a long way since the days of the mixed almshouse, 
when the aged and the children and the blind, among others, were 
cared for in an undifferentiated case load, but the almshouse theory 
of assistance is evidently still too much with us. Categorical relief 
allows for specialization where it is necessary and for co-operative 
service where that is indicated. A well-trained worker with a sound 
understanding of case-work services and a sincere desire to work 
helpfully with people will automatically preserve the individuality 
of each of her clients, and no categorical division of cases can pre- 
vent this. By keeping the categories separate it would be possible 
to achieve more specialized and individualized services to the people 
now covered by the federal Social Security Act, to spare them from 
the stigma of general relief, and to aid the relief client by demon- 
strating how a decent job can be done. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


6 Grace Abbott, op. cit. 








A CHILDREN’S DIVISION IN A PUBLIC 
RELIEF AGENCY 


BENJAMIN GLASSBERG AND CORNELIA D. HEISE 


SPITE of the comprehensive program developed under public 
[ etic: in the field of public relief and of medical and institu- 
tional care by Milwaukee County, no public child welfare de- 
partment or division embracing the various services which many 
communities provide as part of a comprehensive children’s program 
to meet the needs of dependent and neglected children has as yet 
been developed. The responsibility of providing for the various serv- 
ices in this field has consequently been shared by a number of public 
agencies—the Juvenile Court, the Family Court, the Home for De- 
pendent Children, as well as the Juvenile Department of the State 
Board of Control and the Department of Outdoor Relief. 

In 1936 the Central Council of Social Agencies made a compre- 
hensive study of the resources in the community, available for the 
care of dependent and neglected children. Its conclusions, adopted 
by the Central Council, reinforced the feeling entertained by social 
workers in Milwaukee that there was need for a county children’s 
department, as a unit of the welfare agencies, under the direction of 
the manager of Milwaukee County institutions, which constitute 
practically a county public welfare department. 

Although no such divisicn has as yet been established, the discus- 
sion of gaps in the public program for child welfare has helped to 
bring about the first important step taken under public auspices to 
organize a foster-home program in the form of an extension of the 
services of the Home for Dependent Children, which cares for ap- 
proximately five hundred children. Milwaukee public officials have 
tended to lean very heavily on institutional care for dependent chil- 
dren. Placement in foster-homes has been regarded with suspicion, 
on the ground that the foster-parents entered into this relationship 
for purely commercial reasons. At the time of the survey by the 
Central Council in 1936, out of 656 children given care by the Home 
for Dependent Children, there was none placed in a boarding-home. 
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Close to 150, however, were placed in free homes, work homes, in 
their own homes, or in the homes of relatives. A foster-home place- 
ment division of the Home has recently been organized, under a 
competent child welfare worker, who, with a staff of five workers, 
will undertake the first planned attempt in this direction under 
public auspices. 

In spite of the absence of a county-wide child welfare division, 
there has developed within the Department of Outdoor Relief a 
Children’s Division, which may well be the nucleus for a larger and 
more inclusive division, which should eventually be established as 
a separate agency. This Children’s Division was first set up in 
March, 1935, for the sole purpose of helping to discharge the legal 
responsibility resting upon the superintendent of the Department 
of Outdoor Relief in his capacity of trustee for support moneys paid 
by fathers of illegitimate children. 

The Wisconsin law designed to protect children of unmarried 
parents provides for the appointment of a trustee to receive and 
disburse support moneys paid by their fathers. The records in 
such cases, going back to the early 1880’s, indicate that the public 
official in charge of the relief of the poor was closely associated in 
the drafting of settlements for the support of children born out of 
wedlock. The terminology of these early agreements, written gen- 
erally by hand, stresses the public interest exclusively. The claim 
on the part of a pregnant, unmarried woman for damages from the 
man responsible seemed to be the basis of the action. In none of the 
settlements is there any mention of the interest or welfare of the 
child. Excerpts from some of these agreements illustrate this. An 
agreement dated April 10, 1901, reads as follows: 

For and in consideration of the payment of fifty dollars by Louis R. and 
other good and valuable consideration the receipt whereof is hereby confessed 
and acknowledged, I, Mary F., said court consenting, hereby acknowledge pay- 
ment in full for any claim of any name or nature whatsoever which I may have 
against said Louis R. and especially for and on account of his being the father 
of any or either or my bastard children, including the one for which said R. is 
under arrest for being charged with the paternity thereof, as well as the next 
older which I claim to be a bastard and charge said R. with being the father of, 
it being expressly stipulated in consideration of the foregoing that this settle- 
ment includes any and all claim which I have or have had against said R. of 
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any name or nature either on account of any complaint sworn to by me or which 
I might hereafter make and swear to, arising or which may arise, charging said 
R. with being the father of any or either of my children which I have, or might 
claim to be bastards or any other claim of any kind or nature which I have or 
have had from the foundation of the world to the present time. 


In another case, dated November 19, 1897, the following excerpt is 
of interest: 

The condition of the above obligation is such that if the above bounden James 
D. shall well and truly pay to the County of Milwaukee all costs, expenses and 
charges which shall be incurred by said County in case the said bastard shall 
become a public charge or may in any manner be maintained and supported 
by said County, all without fraud and delay, then this obligation to be void, 
otherwise to be and remain in full force and effect. 


The settlements invariably provide that the man, woman, or both 
were expected to “secure and indemnify” or “well and truly pay, 
without fraud or delay, to the County of Milwaukee.” 

Under the bastardy law a settlement made between the mother 
and the father whom she named needed the approval of the super- 
visor of the town. No doubt out of this law arose the practice of 
making payments to the superintendent of the poor, who, in turn, 
made disbursements to the mother of the child. The Wisconsin law 
of 1858 required that a woman who was illegitimately pregnant 
make a complaint to a justice, who would issue a warrant. When the 
defendant was brought before the justice, the evidence was reduced 
to writing. If a sum agreeable to the plaintiff and the town super- 
visors was paid, he would be discharged after the making of a 
memorandum. On refusal, the defendant would be bound over for 
trial in the Circuit Court. If found guilty, he was chargeable with 
the lying-in expense and the maintenance of the child. 

The illegitimacy law was revised in 1929, along with many other 
statutes relating to neglected, dependent, and delinquent children. 
These revisions were embodied in the Children’s Code.’ The ille- 
gitimacy section was made to conform with the uniform illegitimacy 
act drafted by the National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. The law proceeded to wipe out the term “bas- 
tard” by substituting for it the term “‘illegitimate child.” It also 


t Laws of 1929, chap. 439. 
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provided that all payments for the future support of the child were 
to be made to a trustee and “held by him for the benefit of the child 
and by him shall be paid to the person having legal custody of the 
child, in such manner and amounts as the court may direct.” The 
law also provided that the trustee to whom payment for the future 
support of the child were to be made should be the county official 
in charge of the relief of the poor or any other person or officer who 
might be designated by the court. The trustee was required to ad- 
minister such funds under the direction of the court and to report 
annually the amounts received and paid over. The civil courts in 
Milwaukee County, under the provisions of the new law, have con- 
tinued to appoint the superintendent of the Department of Out- 
door Relief as trustee. Although the trustee’s responsibility is de- 
fined by the statutes, it is imposed by specific court order in each 
case. To make perfectly clear what the intent of the law was, the 
following section was included: ‘This chapter shall be so interpreted 
and construed as to effectuate the protection and welfare of the 
child involved in any proceedings hereunder.” 

On October 10, 1938, the last trustee case number was 2642. This 
number is significant in that it represents the total number of ille- 
gitimacy cases in which settlements have been agreed upon or or- 
dered for the support of a child since the early 1880’s. This number 
is not an accurate total of illegitimate births in Milwaukee County, 
however. Many unmarried mothers leave Milwaukee and go to Chi- 
cago or other cities for their confinement. Not every case involving 
an illegitimate child born in Milwaukee County has been brought to 
the attention of the courts. The records in the district attorney’s 
office indicate that since 1911 a total of 4,210 warrants have been 
issued at the request of unmarried pregnant women. 

In spite of the provisions of the law and the change in procedure, 
the trustee continued to discharge his functions in the spirit of the 
old bastardy law. No effort was made to see that the court orders 
were carried out. Moneys were received and disbursed without fur- 
ther action or interest, except on complaint of the plaintiff. Moneys 
were turned over to the mother without any effort to determine 
whether they were being used for the care and benefit of the child. 

The depression followed on the heels of the enactment of the 
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Children’s Code. With the sudden increase in the relief load, be- 
ginning with 1930, and the huge expansion in personnel to keep 
up with the growing case load, it was but natural that the superin- 
tendent of the relief department would find very little time to devote 
to the discharge of his duties as trustee. The entire matter was left in 
the hands of the cashier of the relief department, who also had many 
other and more pressing duties to perform. It was more than two 
years after the present writer was appointed superintendent that a 
careful study of this phase of his responsibility was made. The De- 
partment’s functions were by this time fairly well established, with 
sufficient personnel to man its various divisions. It seemed an op- 
portune time for the consideration of a sadly neglected responsi- 
bility which the courts, as well, had completely lost sight of. 

An investigation in the fall of 1934 of the six hundred-odd trustee 
cases active at that time indicated that in 234 cases where settle- 
ments had been made between 1930 and 1934 the plaintiffs had 
never called to inquire about the support money for their chil- 
dren and no action had been taken by the Department or the dis- 
trict attorney’s office. In fact, of the six hundred-odd cases, a third 
of the fathers had never made any payments whatsoever; a little 
over one-third were in arrears; only about one-sixth were paying 
regularly and promptly. It had not been the practice to clear the 
cases with the Department’s files to determine in which cases pay- 
ment was clearly out of the question because of unemployment or 
other reasons. Apparently the intent of the law, which was to secure 
the interest of the child, had not been carried out. In order that this 
be done, it was clearly necessary that a systematic attempt be made 
to encourage and enforce payments by the fathers, and, when pay- 
ments were made, to make some contact with the family to deter- 
mine whether or not the moneys were used in the interest of the 
child. This could not be done through the office of a cashier. It 
was, therefore, decided.to set up a separate division, headed by a 
trained and experienced child welfare worker, to take hold of this 
entire problem. Fortunately, there was available on an existing 
civil service list a worker who had had extensive experience in all 
phases of child care, who agreed to undertake the responsibility 
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of organizing the Children’s Division. As its functions expanded, 
workers from the regular relief staff were added. 

The main activity of the Children’s Division continues to be the 
trustee cases, which on August 1, 1938, totaled 853 cases, an increase 
of about one-third since 1935. Receipts for the support of illegiti- 
mate children have practically doubled in volume during this three- 
year period. In 1934, prior to the establishment of the Children’s 
Division, receipts totaled $21,993, and in 1937 they reached $40,573. 
On December 31, 1937, 41 per cent of the fathers and alleged fathers 
were paying regularly or had paid in full; 23 per cent were unable to 
make any payments because of unemployment; 22 per cent were ex- 
cused from paying temporarily because the father was caring for 
the child, or the mother refused to take any steps to compel pay- 
ment, or the father was confined in an institution, or for other 
reasons; while in almost one-tenth of the total number of cases the 
men could not be located, and in 5 per cent it had not yet been 
definitely determined whether the fathers were able to pay. 

The obligation resting on a trustee to receive money has been 
construed to involve encouragement of payment following the de- 
termination of ability to pay, as well as co-operation with the court 
in enforcing payments. According to the statutes, disbursement of 
moneys collected seems to involve not only the payment of money 
as the court directs, but also a concern in the welfare of the child. 
Since the district attorney, under the law, possesses a major respon- 
sibility for initiating proceedings and for using the established legal 
procedure to enforce payments, when fathers become negligent, 
there has naturally developed a very close relationship with this 
branch of the county government. 

At first there was a distinctly hostile attitude displayed by 
fathers when requests for payments as directed by court order were 
made. Since no efforts had been made previously, it was regarded 
as rather unwarranted. Patient efforts at interpretation of the 
responsibility under the law has helped to remove this feeling, and 
it is now rarely encountered. Frequently there was apparent a real 
interest in the child’s welfare and occasionally keen resentment over 
the fact that the unmarried father was by law excluded from all but 
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the right to pay and be responsible for the child’s maintenance. 
Many were very much relieved to find that a competent person was 
available with whom to talk over their situations, to know exactly 
where they stood in relation to their children, and under what cir- 
cumstances further legal action could be taken against them. Con- 
siderable guilt was apparent because of failure to pay required sums. 
It was not unusual for fathers to insist on discussing their problems, 
even though but remotely related to their legal obligation. An in- 
teresting chapter might well be written on the unmarried father, as 
seen through the eyes of the workers in the Children’s Division in 
the discharge of the trustee’s responsibility. 

The trustee work has afforded opportunities to the workers in the 
Division to take part in the interpretation of the illegitimacy laws 
and to influence the policies and practices of the district attorney 
in the handling of the unmarried mothers’ problem. The law is 
comparatively new and not sufficiently comprehensive to cover many 
administrative problems which constantly arise. Since very few 
cases reach the Supreme Court, there has been no opportunity for 
it to give direction to the district and county courts. 

A number of difficult legal problems have arisen as a result of the 
work of the Milwaukee Children’s Division with trustee cases. There 
has developed a sharp difference of opinion as to the sending of mon- 
eys for the support of children living outside of the state. Although 
the law is silent on the question, it appeared that it has, for a long 
time, been the practice of the Circuit Court in divorce cases not to 
authorize payments for the support of children outside the jurisdiction 
of the court, except on specific order. Since the law empowering the 
district attorney to act for the unmarried mother is, according to the 
statutes, based on the idea that such action was necessary in order to 
prevent the child from becoming a public charge, it was held that 
this indicated the legislative intent that the responsibility for support 
for children under the illegitimacy law was to be confined to those 
within the state. The trustee contended that under Supreme Court 
decisions and the general spirit of the illegitimacy law the child 
was entitled to the support of the father, regardless of place of resi- 
dence. A ruling was eventually obtained from the state’s attorney- 
general to the effect that the legislative purpose in passing the ille- 
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gitimacy law was to secure proper support for the child, regardless 
of where he had his residence. In cases where children are living 
outside the state, an investigation is usually requested of some 
social agency to insure that the child is being cared for by the mother 
and is receiving the benefit of the payments. 

Another difficult problem arose with regard to a child’s right of 
inheritance. There have been several instances in which a father 
who was ordered to pay for his illegitimate child died before pay- 
ments were completed. Whose responsibility was it to take steps 
to see that the child’s inheritance rights were safeguarded, if the 
mother was not interested, or was ignorant of the child’s rights, or 
was unable to pay for legal advice? The trustee argued that, since 
the state had an interest in and responsibility for the illegitimate 
child, it was the duty of the trustee, as the representative of the 
child and the state, to take the initiative in protecting the child’s 
interest. The corporation counsel of the county could offer no defi- 
nite advice, stating that “the questions you raise are rather difficult 
ones. We find no authorities.” Although there has been, as yet, 
no answer to the legal problem involved, a practical working ar- 
rangement has been reached. Where there is an estate, the trustee 
makes complete investigation and then solicits the legal services of 
the county corporation counsel in safeguarding the rights of the 
child. In one such case the child has become the beneficiary of a 
compensation award of $3,500. Other cases are pending. 

Does the father’s obligation to pay cease with the termination of 
parental rights? Although the child in question is illegitimate, the 
wording used in proceedings, “terminating parental rights” is plural, 
including both parents. Does this terminate all obligation to sup- 
port? The weight of opinion seems to be that it does not. The un- 
married father has no right to the custody of the child, therefore a 
proceeding to terminate parental rights is not effective as to his 
obligation—namely, to pay for the support. This is based upon 
a special court order issued by the Civil Court and is not derived 
from the general liability of a father to support his child. The 
intent of the law seems to be to stress the child’s right to support 
from his father, regardless of the mother’s decision to keep him 
or give him up for adoption. 
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Another question which has received some attention is whether 
the trustee may withhold money when there is reason to believe 
that it is not being used for the benefit of the child. The courts have 
held that they would approve withholding of payments under those 
conditions, and also that reports may be requested from the mothers 
calling for an accounting by them of the use made of moneys turned 
over to them. 

We have also been faced with the question of determining who has 
next right to custody on the death of the mother of an illegitimate 
child—the adjudged father or the mother’s relatives. Again there 
is little authority on the subject. A question that is often asked of 
the trustee is, “Has my child the right to use his father’s name?” 
The common law seems to authorize such use, but there is doubt 
whether certain statutory provisions governing the change of name 
supersede the common law. Fortunately, the Wisconsin Conference 
of Social Work has recently appointed a committee to give considera- 
tion to needed changes in the illegitimacy law, to be submitted to 
the next legislature. The supervisor of the Children’s Division is 
co-operating with this committee. 

In disbursing funds received it has been necessary to make fre- 
quent contacts with the mother and child, in an effort to determine 
whether the support money is being used for its intended purpose. 
As a result of this activity we have found occasional misuse of funds 
by mothers, who used moneys for their own needs and purposes, 
rather than the child’s. In a number of cases settlements which 
seemed to be wholly inadequate were approved by the courts. In a 
considerable number of cases there was evident both a need and 
desire for case-work services, arising out of the illegitimacy prob- 
lem. A number of mothers readily discussed with the workers their 
own personal problems, as well as those of their children. Although 
the primary purpose of the visit to the home is that of the child, 
it was impossible to overlook the case-work needs of the mother. 
Some of the problems were referred for treatment to other agencies, 
although it was found that the mothers frequently were unwilling 
to accept the services of the agencies identified with the cases at the 
time when they first reluctantly faced the problem of an illegitimate 
birth. In other instances the problem was so closely interrelated 
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with the trustee work that it could more readily be taken care of by 
the Children’s Division, which already had contact with the father 
and the mother. It was inevitable that, in spite of the effort to 
limit the activity of this Division to the trustee function, its actual 
experience more and more approached that of a child welfare agency. 

It was soon evident that there was a close tieup between the 
trusteeship and relief. In only a small percentage of the cases was 
neither the mother nor the father known to the relief department. 
In 1936 over one-half of the moneys disbursed in these cases could 
be definitely regarded as a direct saving to Milwaukee County, for 
they went to pay for the support of children in relief families or for 
the payment of lying-in expenses in the County Hospital. In addi- 
tion, payments were also made for the support of children in the care 
of private agencies, who might also have become public charges. 
The responsibility of ‘saving the county, free and harmless” has 
been shifted to the trustee. The individual mother or father no 
longer agrees “‘to indemnify the county,” as was the case under the 
old bastardy law. The trustee, through the Children’s Division, as 
the result of systematic collection, supervision of disbursements, and 
bringing to light cases where inadequate settlements have been 
made, has taken over this responsibility without losing sight of the 
welfare of the child. At the same time the cost to the public of the 
care of the illegitimate child has been consistently reduced. 

The organization of the Children’s Division naturally helped to 
focus attention on children who presented problems arising out of 
their irregular relationships to other members of the families with 
whom they were living and who were receiving relief. Visitors were, 
therefore, asked to enumerate the instances in their families cf chil- 
dren of unmarried parents, or children living with relatives, or living 
outside their own homes. At the time of this examination on May 1, 
1935, out of a case load of 33,405 the visitors reported 461 children 
of unmarried parents, 42 children living with foster-parents, 172 
children living with relatives, and 167 who presented very serious 
health, behavior, or mental problems. The cases of these 842 chil- 
dren were then carefully studied to determine what the needs of 
each were and what services the Children’s Division could offer. In 
addition, the visitors were requested to continue to inform the Chil- 
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dren’s Division of new cases presenting similar children’s problems. 
One result of this study was to help to throw the spotlight on some 
of the inadequacies in the community program for child welfare. 
Wherever possible the facilities of the existing agencies were made 
use of for the benefit of the children. Those which seemed to de- 
mand special attention and which could not be given service by 
other agencies were retained by the Children’s Division, and an 
effort was made to render case-work services. 

The Wisconsin statutes? make it mandatory that hospitals report 
all illegitimate births to the State Board of Control, which then re- 
fers the mother to the local agencies for case-work assistance. As a 
result, practically every unmarried mother is given attention by a 
children’s agency. The law specifically provides that the Board shall 
see to it, independently of the mother, if she is unwilling, that the 
interests of the illegitimate child are safeguarded through advice and 
assistance to the mother, so that “‘there is secured for him the nearest 
possible approximation to the care, support and education that he 
would be entitled to if born of lawful wedlock.” In view of the ac- 
tivities of the private social agencies and the tendency to make use 
of their services wherever possible, the Children’s Division is con- 
fronted with cases which are not readily responsive to case-work 
treatment. These are also cases which, when left without service, 
develop into grave social liabilities. It is not unusual for the Division 
to be called upon to assist mothers giving birth to a second, third, 
and even fifth illegitimate child. This group includes women of low 
mentality, whose families have for years been dependent upon pub- 
lic assistance or have been inmates of institutions for the mentally 
disturbed or the feeble-minded, the colored unmarried mothers, and 
married women who give birth to children as a result of irregular 
relationships. Because of the close co-operation which has developed 
between the Children’s Division and the district attorney’s office, 
many complicated family and legal relationships have been dis- 
entangled with perhaps less effort and less confusion to the clients 
involved than would be possible if a private agency were active on 
the case. . 


2 Wisconsin Statutes, 48.45 (12) and 46.03 (12). 
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A review of the cases of children living outside their own homes 
indicated that the majority were living with relatives. Some, how- 
ever, were found living in homes where no relationship existed. It 
was necessary to determine where the responsibility for support of 
these children lay. This required an investigation of the child’s 
background, involving at times the determination of the identity of 
the child, and, frequently, a search for the parents. In a number of 
instances children were removed from undesirable homes and re- 
turned to their parents, from whom they had been needlessly sepa- 
rated. In other cases, contributions for the support of children were 
secured from their parents, who had been relieved of the responsi- 
bility unnecessarily. Where it was found that it would be for the 
best interest of the child to allow it to remain in the foster-home, 
supervision was continued by the Children’s Division. None of the 
foster-homes in which children were living had been selected by a 
child-care agency, but by the parents. 

Since the state laws’ require that the State Board of Control make 
an investigation of any person who conducts or maintains a foster- 
home without a permit, and the Board lacks sufficient personnel to 
carry out the intent of the law, the Children’s Division was very 
early in its history asked by the Board to make such investigations, 
with recommendations as to the desirability of granting permits to 
the foster-homes in question. This situation had long been recog- 
nized as being in need of correction, but the private agencies were 
not in a position to offer all the assistance necessary and the State 
Board of Control was itself helpless because of inadequate personnel. 
In addition, the private agencies have hesitated to accept responsi- 
bility for such investigations because generally such homes are found 
not to meet their standards and the families are often unwilling to 
accept supervision. An added difficulty is the fact that the removal 
of children from homes which were found to be substandard would 
necessitate legal authority, which they did not possess. It has been 
to the advantage of the Department, as a whole, to have these 
cases investigated because they are all financed by it. As a result of 
this relationship between the Children’s Division and the State 


3 Ibid., 48.40 (2). 
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Board of Control, it is now called upon to investigate all instances of 
unlicensed foster-homes in the community, with the limitation, 
however, that this activity be confined to foster-homes where the 
parents are receiving relief. 

In 1936, a year after the establishment of the Division, the County 
Court of Milwaukee County called upon it to make the investiga- 
tions required by law in adoption cases. It should be noted that 
when the Children’s Code was adopted in 1929, the law covering 
adoptions was thoroughly revised. A section of the Code‘ provided 
that the court shall in every case where a petition for adoption is 
filed have an investigation made “of the former environment and 
antecedents of the child, for the purpose of ascertaining whether he 
is a proper subject for adoption, and of the home of the petitioner, 
to determine whether it is a suitable home for the child.” A report 
of the investigation must be submitted in writing to the court and 
filed with the records of the proceedings. An inspection of the pro- 
posed home, as well as a careful personal inquiry as to its suitability, 
must be included in the report. The physical, mental, and social 
background of the child, as well as the fitness of the adoptive par- 
ents, must also be described. 

The Children’s Division agreed to accept the requests made by 
the court. Before very long more than half of all the adoption in- 
vestigations in the county were being made by it. The private child- 
placing agencies continued to make the investigations of cases of 
children committed to their care and placed by them. The cases 
referred to the Children’s Division are those in which the adoptive 
petitioner is a stepparent or relative, or a family in whose home the 
child has been placed directly by the mother. Of the 120 requests 
for adoption investigations received in 1937, in 88 cases the step- 
parent wished to adopt the child of his wife, and in 21 cases the 
adoption was sought by relatives, usually of the mother. In but 11 
cases were the petitioners unrelated to the child, but these presented 
the most difficult problems, because the mother’s selection of a home 
was often not based on a consideration of the child’s best interests, 
and the attachment between the family and the child had become 
strongly intrenched before the investigator came into the picture. 


4 Ibid., 322.02. 
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Because of lack of funds to carry on as extensive a foster-home 
program as was necessary, some of the private child-care agencies 
suggested that the Department of Outdoor Relief assume responsi- 
bility for the board of a number of children. Milwaukee County’s 
only provision for the care of the dependent children outside their 
homes has been the Home for Dependent Children. However, chil- 
dren over sixteen were not eligible to receive care at the institution 
unless they had reached that age after admission. It was agreed to 
meet the request of the agencies for this group of children. It was 
gradually extended, however, to include children under sixteen who, 
because of their behavior or their personality problems, could not 
be cared for at the institution. This plan resulted in divided respon- 
sibility. The private agency continued to offer to take care of the 
case-work services. The Department of Outdoor Relief paid the 
board of the child directly to the foster-mother. It was recognized 
as a temporary measure and confined to a small group of children, 
in the hope that more suitable public provision would soon be made 
for them. With the establishment of a foster-home division by the 
Home for Dependent Children, steps have been taken to transfer 
the care and responsibility of this group of children to it. 

The Children’s Division has been able to offer considerable assist- 
ance to the visitors and investigators engaged in general relief work. 
The unmarried mother and her child applying for relief often pre- 
sented special problems, and the need for service was often greater 
than the need for relief. Fixing parental responsibility for support is 
often a complex and involved task, requiring specialized knowledge 
of statutes, as well as facilities for child care. In the case of children 
born out of wedlock, the Children’s Division is able to assume re- 
sponsibility for investigation needed to determine the support which 
might be forthcoming from the father. It was able to furnish assist- 
ance in establishing paternity. In the case of dependent children 
living apart from the immediate family, the responsibility of the 
parents to support and their ability to do so, as well as the desira- 
bility of the child’s living apart from the family group, have received 
careful attention. In the past matters such as these were not given 
sufficient consideration, either because of the lack of knowledge of 
the legal resources or a failure to recognize the social implications 
in a given case. 
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As the result of the establishment of the Children’s Division, it 
has been possible to gather together the various aspects of work with 
children which was already being done in the relief department. It 
was also possible to meet the special needs of children who came 
to our attention in the course of the routine relief work. Because of a 
knowledge of the facilities which the private agencies were able to 
offer, referrals to these agencies could be made. Its activity also 
helped to focus attention on the gaps in the public services to chil- 
dren. Through its services to the County Court in adoption cases, it 
has helped to place the work of adoptions on a satisfactory basis. 
The courts now have a complete picture of the child, as well as the 
home of the adoptive parents. The district attorney’s office has like- 
wise been able to go beyond the legal aspect of the problem of the 
unmarried mother and think in terms of the social implications in a 
given situation. It is to be hoped that there will eventually be es- 
tablished a child welfare division, under public auspices, which will 
be able to assume, among other duties, the activities now carried on 
by the Children’s Division. 


DEPARTMENT OF OUTDOOR RELIEF 
MILWAUKEE 
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RELATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE TO 
RELIEF IN THE UNITED STATES 


ELLERY F. REED 


LL the states have passed unemployment compensation 
laws, and in the near future unemployment benefits will 


presumably be paid in every state of the Union and in the 
District of Columbia. In September, 1938, twenty-eight states and 
the District of Columbia paid $41,925,000 in benefits.‘ There were 
approximately 1,100,000 individuals receiving benefits at the end of 
that month.2 The remaining twenty states are expected to initiate 
payment of benefits in December, 1938, and January, 1939. 

General relief cost compared with unemployment insurance.—The 
total value of unemployment benefits paid by the twenty-eight 
states in September was approximately 20 per cent greater than the 
value of general relief,3 reported by public relief agencies for the en- 
tire country, the value of relief being $35,448,000 as compared with 
$41,925,000 in unemployment benefits. The average relief per case 
was $22.66 per month as compared with $6.00 to $12.00 per week 
under unemployment insurance. The number of different individ- 
uals receiving unemployment benefits during the month was not 
known, and consequently the average amount received per case by 
general relief clients cannot be accurately compared with theamount 
received by unemployment insurance beneficiaries for a given period. 


t Social Security Bulietin, November, 1938, Table 1, p. 21. 

2 Based on estimate made for June (ibid., August, 1938, p. 2). 

3 “General relief” is distinguished from ‘‘categorical relief,” which is given to special 
groups such as the aged, dependent children, blind, etc. General relief is not confined 
to any group but is given to anyone in the general population who may be in need. 
General relief is also distinguished from work relief. The latter is given to those eligible 
for relief in exchange for work. The W.P.A., N.Y.A., C.C.C., etc., are work-relief 
programs. General relief as well as categorical relief are forms of direct relief, being 
given outright in the form of cash or commodities on the basis of need alone, w:thout 
a work requirement. 

4 First figure derived from ibid., November, 1938, Table 4, p. 51; second figure, see 
ibid., August, 1938, Table 6, p. 34. 
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It should be noted, however, that the relief average includes many 
who received relief for only a part of the month. 

Comparing general relief and unemployment insurance in the 
states in which unemployment insurance was paid in September, 
1938, the total amount of general relief was $27,170,739° as compared 
with $41,925,000 of unemployment benefits. In other words, in the 
states paying benefits, unemployment insurance beneficiaries re- 
ceived over 50 per cent more in benefits than the relief clients re- 
ceived in relief. Furthermore, the unemployment benefits were paid 
in cash, whereas most of the general relief clients had to accept re- 
lief in the form of commodities, grocery orders, vouchers for rent, 
W.P.A. clothing, etc. 

Number receiving general relief compared with number receiving 
unemployment insurance benefits—The total number of general re- 
lief cases in public agencies for the month of September in the entire 
United States was 1,564,000.° The number of relief cases in the twen- 
ty-eight states and the District of Columbia where unemployment 
benefits were being paid was 1,061,613.7 The number of general re- 
lief cases in these states was approximately the same as the number 
receiving unemployment benefits (see first paragraph of this article). 
It appears, therefore, that unemployment insurance at this early 
stage of its development was already benefiting about the same num- 
ber of people as general relief in the same area, while the value of 
benefits paid under unemployment compensation was over 50 per 
cent greater than the value of general relief in the same areas. 

Total number of relief cases of all types.—The relation of unem- 
ployment insurance to relief, however, would be quite misunder- 
stood, if general relief only were to be considered. In fact, general re- 
lief has come to be a comparatively small part of the total volume of 
relief. The estimated unduplicated count of cases or households 
making up the total on relief of all kinds in the United States in 
September, 1938, was.6,600,000, representing about 21,300,000 per- 
sons.® Of these 6,600,c00 cases only about 24 per cent were on gen- 
eral relief. The federal work programs—W.P.A., N.Y.A., C.C.C., and 
others, such as the Farm Security Administration—accounted for 


5 Derived from ibid., November, 1938, Table 4, p. 51. 
6 Tbid. 7 Ibid. 8 Ibid., Table 3, p. 33. 
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3,730,000, or more than 56 per cent of the total. W.P.A. alone took 
care of 47 per cent of the grand total of 6,600,000 relief cases. Those 
receiving categorical relief—in other words, old age assistance, aid 
for dependent children, and aid for the blind—made up over two 
million cases, three-tenths of the total.? It is interesting to note that 
these last three categories of relief, which have been so greatly 
strengthened by the Social Security Act and federal funds, have al- 
ready surpassed the total of all general relief, both in the number of 
cases and in the amount of money expended. 

Total relief cost, all types.—Turning to the financial side of the pic- 
ture, the grand total value of relief received by the 6,600,000 cases 
in September was over a quarter of a billion dollars, i.e., $261,464,- 
000, or at the rate of over three billion dollars per year. Of this huge 
sum general relief accounted in September for only $35,448,000, or 
13 per cent of the total for the month.”° Relating cost to the number 
of cases, general relief was only 13 per cent of the total financial pic- 
ture, but 24 per cent of the total picture in terms of cases. W.P.A. 
got the lion’s share of the money—in fact, 59 per cent of the total. 
When other forms of work relief, viz., N.Y.A. and C.C.C., were add- 
ed, seven-tenths of the total relief expenditures were paid in the form 
of work relief. 

Unemployment insurance, as compared with relief of all kinds for 
the country, constituted about 16 per cent of the total, whether 
measured in terms of money spent or cases cared for. It is obvious 
that we have not gone far as yet in this country in the direction of 
substituting social insurance for relief, but we have made an encour- 
aging beginning. When all the states begin paying unemployment 
insurance benefits and when old age insurance annuities begin to 
be paid (1942), social insurance will make a more substantial show- 
ing. 

Relief will continue important.—Even with great advance in un- 
employment insurance, relief, or as the approved term is nowadays, 
public assistance, will remain an important element in social secu- 
rity. The reason is that the need for assistance is so very great—so 
much greater than is now being met. This becomes evident when 


9 Ibid. 10 Ibid., Table 1, p. 32. 
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we compare figures of the number of unemployed on relief and the 
cost of relief, great as it is, with the total number of unemployed and 
the total wage loss represented. 

To get the approximate number of employable unemployed re- 
ceiving relief or unemployment insurance, those receiving old age 
assistance, aid for dependent children, and aid for the blind were 
subtracted from the total of 6,600,000 relief cases of all kinds, leav- 
ing a total of 4,664,000 as a very liberal estimate of the number of 
employables receiving relief in September, 1938. Adding the esti- 
mated 1,100,000 receiving unemployment insurance benefits, the 
total of the unemployed receiving assistance or insurance benefits 
was 5,764,000. How does this compare with the total number of un- 
employed? The census of the unemployed made by the President’s 
Committee in November, 1937, numbered 10,870,c0¢. The Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor estimate for September, 1938, was 10,465,- 
ooo. The National Industrial Conference Board estimate for Au- 
gust was approximately 10,300,000." It thus appears that the total 
number receiving unemployment insurance and unemployment re- 
lief was a little over half the total number of the unemployed in this 
country. 

This is not to imply that all the unemployed not receiving relief 
or insurance benefits should have been added to the relief rolls. Com- 
mon experience of social workers, however, is that large numbers of 
employable unemployed have suffered want in spite of W.P.A. and 
all other kinds of relief. The conditions of general relief have been 
so harsh, inadequate, and humiliating in most communities that 
many who have suffered most have not received relief because they 
clung to their sense of pride and self-respect and did not apply. As 
long as unemployment remains in any such volume as at present, 
relief will play an important role. 

Relief compared to wage loss.—The total spent for unemployment 
insurance plus relief, excepting that for the aged, children, and 
blind, last September was $259,688,000. This is a vast sum of mon- 
ey, but how does it compare with the total wage loss of the unem- 
ployed? If we assume that ten million were unemployed last Sep- 


™ American Federationalist, December, 1938, p. 1344. 
12 Social Security Bulletin, November, 1938, Chart III, p. 88. 
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tember and that they suffered an average wage loss of $23 per week," 
this would mean a total wage loss of approximately one billion dol- 
lars or nearly four times as much as the total spent for relief, includ- 
ing W.P.A. plus unemployment benefits. 

As long as relief plus unemployment insurance falls so far short of 
meeting the loss borne by the victims of unemployment, relief rolls 
and relief costs should be increased rather than diminished. This 
will hold true, even though unemployment insurance may increase 
materially. 

Effect of unemployment insurance in reducing relief —Definite data 
on the extent to which unemployment insurance has reduced relief 
rolls are, so far, fragmentary, but we do have reports from a few 
cities and from the state of Pennsylvania concerning the number of 
general relief cases closed in September, 1938, because unemploy- 
ment insurance compensation was received. The number of such 
cases closed per hundred cases receiving relief was in only one city 
(Detroit) more than 2.1.'* The number of relief cases opened because 
of cessation of unemployment insurance ranged from 0.3 to 3.6 per 
hundred relief cases on the rolls." 

These figures probably underrate the effect which unemployment 
insurance is having on the relief rolls, as they give no indication of 
how many were able by reason of the unemployment insurance bene- 
fits to avoid application for relief. 

Limitations of unemployment insurance.—The limitations of un- 
employment insurance to replace relief and to meet the vast problem 
of unemployment becomes increasingly evident in view of the char- 
acteristics of unemployment insurance as it is and as it will likely be 
for some time to come in this country. In the first place not all work- 
ers are covered. Many occupations are not included under provi- 
sions of the unemployment insurance laws. For example, farm work- 
ers; workers in small establishments employing eight or less, the 
minimum being less than eight in some states; domestic workers; 


3 “Employment, Pay Rolls and Earning in All Manufacturing Industries, Septem- 
ber, 1938,” Employment and Pay Rolls (Bulletin of U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
September, 1938), Table I, p. 4. (Average weekly earnings $23.32.) 

4 Social Security Bulletin, November, 1938, Table 3, p. 67. 


13 Ibid. 
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workers paid on a commission basis; self-employed or small business- 
men; government employees; and employees of social, religious, and 
educational institutions and agencies are excluded from the benefits 
of unemployment insurance. 

But not all those who are in covered occupations will be entitled 
to benefits. The laws commonly specify that a worker must have 
been employed a certain number of weeks or have earned a certain 
amount in the preceding year. A common provision is that the work- 
er shall have “earned wages within the first three of the four com- 
pleted calendar quarters preceding the benefit year to the amount of 
at least 16 times the weekly total unemployment benefit.” Thus 
those whose need is greatest may be excluded. This is particularly 
serious at the present time and will be so after the first year of any 
serious depression. 

In seasons of extensive labor disturbances many workers will lose 
their rights to unemployment compensation by reason of strikes. 
The state laws commonly specify that any worker is “disqualified in 
any week of total or partial unemployment due to a labor dispute 
.... unless he or any member of his grade or class are not partici- 
pating in, financing, or directly interested in the dispute.”?’ 

The waiting period, commonly two or three weeks, is extended 
from one to five or even nine additional weeks for discharge because 
of “misconduct” or for voluntary leaving of a job. 

A very important limitation is that “no individual shall be en- 
titled to benefits unless he or she is capable of and available for 
work.”*® This means that all unemployment caused by sickness or 
accident or invalidity is not compensable under the unemployment 
insurance laws and relief in many cases is the necessary alternative. 

The limited duration of benefits is also serious. The state laws 
commonly specify that the total benefits to which an individual shall 
be entitled in any consecutive twelve months shall not exceed the 
lesser of sixteen times his benefits for one week of total unemploy- 
ment or one-sixth of his wage credits. 

The amazing and fearful complexity of American unemployment 


6 Social Security Board, Analysis of State Unemployment Compensation Laws, De- 
cember 1, 1937. 
17 Ibid. 18 Ohio law. 
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insurance laws is resulting in delays in administration of benefits. 
Undoubtedly many, if not all, the laws will be materially modified in 
the direction of simplicity and efficiency of operation and helpfulness 
to the unemployed. In the meantime various states report thou- 
sands of cases of benefits delayed long after they are due. Many en- 
titled to unemployment insurance benefits must under such circum- 
stances appeal for relief. 

The limited amount of compensation is another reason why un- 
employment insurance does not eliminate the need for unemploy- 
ment relief. Most of the laws specify that the maximum shall be 
50 per cent of the wage rate but not more than $15 per week. The 
common minimum provision is $5.00 per week or three-fourths of 
the weekly wages earned, whichever is smaller. Alabama, Mississip- 
pi, Ohio, and the District of Columbia have no minimum. These al- 
ternative minimum provisions or total lack of minimums result in 
some cases in benefits so small as to be of no real assistance to the re- 
cipient. One state administrator mentions benefits as low as 15 
cents a week.’? In the sixteen states reporting benefit payments by 
amount, 21,764 payments of less than $2.00 were made for total un- 
employment in June, 1938. These included, however, final, supple- 
mentary, and adjustment payments as well as full weekly benefits. 
For these same sixteen states benefit checks in June, 1938, for total 
unemployment ranged from an average of $6.24 per week in Missis- 
sippi to $11.83 in Oregon. For partial unemployment the averages 
ranged from $3.57 per week in Virginia to $7.32 per week in Utah.”° 

These averages are better than the averages of general relief, 
but there are many cases in which benefits are less than the average 
and there is no relation of this variation to need. There are large 
families, families in which there is sickness, and families already 
without credit or other resources for whom the benefits are quite 
inadequate. Two and eight-tenths per cent of the relief cases in six 
cities in June were also receiving unemployment insurance.” Al- 

19 Helen Wood, ‘‘Chief Difficulties in Benefit Payments,’”’ Social Security in the 


United States, 1938: A Record of the Eleventh National Conference on Social Security 
(published by American Association for Social Security), pp. 99-107. 


20 Social Security Bulletin, August, 1938, Table 6, p. 34. 


1 Ibid., Table 6, p. 64. 
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though this is a small percentage of overlapping between unemploy- 
ment insurance and relief, it does not mean that the need was being 
entirely met. These limitations of unemployment insurance in the 
United States mean that relief will continue to be important. 

British unemployment benefits related to minimum need rather than 
to earnings.—The British system of unemployment insurance is re- 
freshingly simple and direct in its aim to meet the need of the unem- 
ployed workers. Each worker covered, regardless of the amount of 
his wages, pays 8d. per week for an adult woman and od. per week for 
an adult man. The employer and the government each pay a like 
amount. When unemployment comes, if thirty weekly contributions 
have been paid in the preceding two years, a man twenty-one years 
of age or over receives 17s. a week, plus 1os. for an adult dependent, 
plus 3s. for each dependent child. There is no keeping of detailed rec- 
ords of weekly earnings for each of millions of workers. There is no 
application of complicated formulas in figuring a certain percentage 
of the average earnings for a certain period in order to know how 
much a given applicant is entitled to receive in benefits. The British 
system recognizes a certain minimum need of the worker, including 
dependents, and pays it up to a maximum of twenty-six weeks in a 
year. When the worker’s right to insurance benefits is exhausted, or 
if for any reason he is ineligible for benefits, his right to unemploy- 
ment assistance or relief on a needs basis is recognized. 

We no doubt have ahead of us a long period of experimentation 
with and revision of our unemployment insurance laws. In the 
meantime, the need for an effective program of public assistance to 
supplement unemployment insurance will be particularly urgent. 


A PROGRAM FOR MEETING NEEDS OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


Social workers, of course, wish to reduce to the minimum the need 
for relief and relief rolls, the statements of some politicians notwith- 
standing. Relief should constitute the last line of defense in a secu- 
rity program. Social workers are interested in the further develop- 
ment of social insurance. 

Unemployment insurance for the sick—A word may be inserted 
parenthetically in favor of health insurance and invalidity insur- 
ance. Unemployment due to sickness leaves the worker in even 
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greater need of compensation for wage loss than unemployment 
while he is in good health. Yet we are in the position in this country 
of paying unemployment insurance benefits to the well man and 
denying them to the sick man. One of the best students of health 
insurance suggests that the wage-compensation part of health insur- 
ance be administered in connection with unemployment insurance 
rather than as a feature of health insurance.” Health insurance is 
needed to provide hospital and medical care and dental service. It 
would certainly be unsound not to provide the medical and other 
care necessary to enable the unemployed sick man to return to his 
work as quickly as possible. 

Public works program.—Another important means of reducing the 
need for relief is to be found in employment supplied by govern- 
ments—federal and local. There is prospect in the future that much 
more will be done by governments to promote great public works 
programs planned in advance and carried out on a standard wage 
and efficiency basis during depressions as a means of helping to con- 
trol the business cycle as well as to supply employment. The Amer- 
ican delegation to the International Labor Conference in 1937 sup- 
ported proposals for international planning against depression and 
unemployment. Under American leadership and with the support 
of employer as well as labor representatives, recommendations were 
adopted for reduction of public debt, the restriction of borrowing, 
and the accumulation of reserves during periods of prosperity, on the 
one hand and, on the other, the expansion of government credit dur- 
ing periods of depression in order to finance public works and supply 
a balancing element for the business cycle. The recommendations 
of the committee pointed out that preparation in advance was neces- 
sary so that during periods of prosperity preparation could be made 
for promptly expanding useful public works during a depression. 

This is not a new idea, but it is new to see it receiving internation- 
al promotion and sponsorship. The principle that government 
should act as a balancing agent in our unstable economy has already 
received much practical recognition, and there is every reason to 
hope that such planning and programs will become more effective in 


227, S. Falk, Security against Sickness (New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1936), 
Pp. 280. 
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the future. Ever since the Webbs in the Minority Report of the 
English Poor Law Commission in 1909 analyzed the experience of 
British municipalities with work relief and stressed the superiority 
of planned public works on an efficiency and standard-wage basis, 
the latter has been part of the social philosophy of welfare workers 
and of many social economists. 

One of the great advantages of such a plan over huge, hastily 
devised, work-relief programs is that the former provides a balanced 
stimulus to our economy during depressions as between the durable 
goods industries, on the one hand, and consumers goods, on the 
other. It is the durable or capital-goods and heavy industries that 
have been the greatest drag on recovery. Unemployment is greatest 
in these industries, yet it is precisely here that W.P.A. and other 
similar work-relief programs have been least effective. They have 
stimulated principally the consumers-goods industries, because they 
have called for comparatively small expenditures for materials and 
have made comparatively small demands for machinery. Further- 
more, practically 100 per cent of substandard work-relief wages are 
spent for immediate necessities; in other words, for consumers goods. 

An unemployment assistance program.—This is not to depreciate 
W.P.A. or to advocate that it be scrapped before something better 
can be substituted. It has accomplished much that is good. How- 
ever, for future planning it would seem better to liquidate W.P.A. 
in favor of 


1. Planned public works programs, such as described above; and 
2. An individualized unemployment assistance or relief program which would 
include 
a) An individualized work-relief program; 
b) Grants to selected individuals for vocational training operated in con- 
nection with the schools and other community agencies; and 
c) The granting of unemployment allowances or relief to those ineligible for 
unemployment insurance, public works programs, work relief, or grants 
for vocational training. Those who are unemployed because of illness 
should also be eligible for this unemployment relief 


This new assistance program (unemployment assistance) should 
constitute a category to be included in the Social Security Act. It 
should supplement the unemployment insurance just as old age as- 
sistance supplements the old age insurance. It could, however, have 
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more constructive and varied features than old age assistance be- 
cause it would be dealing with younger people, men and women of 
employable age, and families. It should be administered on an in- 
dividualized or case-work basis. 

Even Great Britain, which has had unemployment insurance 
since 1911, still finds it necessary to grant almost as much unem- 
ployment assistance as unemployment insurance. In 1935 the Brit- 
ish unemployment insurance paid a total of $260,555,000 in insur- 
ance benefits and $234,275,000 in unemployment assistance.3 

Experience indicates the advantage of making such unemploy- 
ment assistance a category of the Social Security Act. The federal 
government has declared its policy of remaining aloof from the 
“business of relief,” but as a matter of fact it has not withdrawn 
from participation in categorical relief. Thus old age assistance, 
aid for dependent children, and aid for the blind are being supported 
on a far more adequate basis than ever before with one-third to one- 
half the bills being paid by the federal government. The tragic diffi- 
culty of securing public support for general relief shows clearly the 
necessity of advancing still farther along the line of categorical as- 
sistance. This can probably best be done through an amendment to 
the Social Security Act. 

This would help solve not only the financial problem of general 
relief but also the problems of administration and public attitude 
toward the unemployed who are forced to apply for general relief. 
The general relief client has been maligned and deprived of neces- 
sities and subjected to general suspicion and punitive treatment. 
Clients have been subjected to police investigations, pauper oaths, 
reregistration, surplus products lines, and arbitrary ejection from 
the relief rolls by state examiners and auditors. Personal insults to 
clients by these latter officials have been reported, not to mention 
their insults to social workers. Credit bureaus have been hired by 
state and local officials to reinvestigate relief clients at a dollar a 
case. Work programs designed as a work test and paying substand- 
ard wage rates have been put into operation. 

The administration of the categories—i.e., old age assistance, aid 
for dependent children, and blind assistance—has in some states 


23 Social Service Review, XII (March, 1938), 133. 
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been political and inefficient but has not usually been punitive, as 
has been true of general relief. Standards of administration of these 
categories have had some safeguarding by the Social Security Board, 
which has gone so far to cut off federal funds from some states be- 
cause of maladministration of old age assistance. 

The public attitude toward appropriations for these categories of 
public assistance and toward eligible clients is not so bitter and harsh 
as toward the general relief client. The categorical clients are grant- 
ed a social status denied the general relief clients. The public is fair- 
ly tolerant and comparatively generous when the “why” of the cli- 
ent’s need is made clear by his eligibility under a given category. 
He is old and without resources, he is a fatherless child, he is blind. 
There is in each of these situations a human appeal hardly to be re- 
sisted even by the taxpayer. 

The man who is unemployed through no fault of his own also 
makes a strong appeal to the common-sense idea of social justice. If 
he cannot find work, public opinion has now granted he should have 
a measure of temporary security through unemployment insurance, 
or he should be given work by the government. It will generally be 
granted that, failing to supply either of these, the unemployed man 
and his dependents should have relief, but in practice this country 
is falling down badly at this point. There is reason to believe that 
the relief situation would be greatly improved, if a special category 
of public assistance were provided to cover the unemployed. 

Great Britain has established such a category in its nationally 
financed unemplovment assistance, which supplements its unem- 
ployment insurance and is granted on a needs basis. The English 
attitude recognizes in a substantial and realistic manner that the in- 
voluntarily unemployed person not eligible for unemployment insur- 
ance is eligible to some form of “extended benefits” or unemploy- 
ment assistance. As has been pointed out, England spends almost 
as much in such assistance as in unemployment insurance. There is 
thus every reason to believe that the problem of general relief would 
be, in considerable measure, solved if another category covering the 
need of unemployment assistance could be added to our national 
Social Security Act. 
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Administration of unemployment assistance—The unemployment 
assistance category should be established with federal financial as- 
sistance on a grant-in-aid basis to states with general federal super- 
vision, and maintenance of personnel and other administrative 
standards. Adequate equalization funds will be needed both on fed- 
eral and on state levels to provide for states and communities where 
unemployment relief need is unusually great, relative to public re- 
sources. 

Unemployment assistance should be administered by welfare de- 
partments in connection with other forms of assistance. To advo- 
cate categorical relief and the adding of still another category with- 
out at the same time stressing the need of co-ordinated administra- 
tion of all forms of relief in welfare departments—federal, state, and 
county—would be to overlook serivuus administrative problems al- 
ready created by the categories. Their co-ordination is necessary to 
efficient administration and to intelligent and fair treatment of 
clients. 

All the assistance categories are related to need and accordingly 
should be administered on an individualized basis with any needed 
case-work service. This implies the necessity of the merit system in 
the selection of personnnel. The latter is necessary from the stand- 
point of public economy, protection of the community, and human- 
ity in the treatment of clients. Experience indicates that the joint 
administration of the categories in departments of welfare is favor- 
able to the development of civil service. 

Co-ordinated administration logically promotes a better balance 
in public appropriations for the different categories. The dispropor- 
tionate pressure for public appropriations is at present a threatening 
aspect of old age assistance. The adding of a category for unem- 
ployment assistance might help to counteract this excessive pres- 


sure. 
Conclusions—To summarize, unemployment insurance cannot be 
expected to stand by itself as a sufficient security for the unem- 
ployed. Unemployment insurance in the United States would be 
more effective, if simplified and made more practical from the stand- 
point of administration and if related more definitely to the needs of 
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the unemployed. Unemployment insurance should be expanded to 
include coverage of those unemployed due to illness and the unem- 
ployed who become ill during their period of benefits. Large-scale, 
planned public works on an efficiency basis are needed to help solve 
the problem of unemployment during depressions and to supplement 
unemployment insurance as a balancing element in the economic 
system. 

Unemployment assistance should then be established as a new 
category of the Social Security Act and administered, on a federal 
grant-in-aid basis, by local welfare departments as a supplement to 
unemployment insurance. This new public assistance category 
should include (1) individualized work-relief programs of manage- 
able proportions locally administered; (2) allowances for vocational 
training or retraining of selected clients; and (3) a decent standard 
of assistance for any other unemployed in need, including those un- 
employed because of illness. 


Community CHEST 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THE MERIT SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIONS IN UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION IN MISSOURI 


WILLIAM W. BURKE 


HE current trend toward the expansion of the use of the 
merit system by state law in the field of the social services 


has occurred either through utilization of a civil service 
commission concerned with public personnel administration gener- 
ally or through the establishment of a separate merit system 
agency attached to a particular social service, the latter situation 
being likely to prevail where no general state civil service system 
exists. In the latter case various points are of special interest such 
as: the use of a semi-independent agency to conduct examinations 
and oversee the personnel program; the use of a committee of dis- 
interested citizens to be in charge of such an agency; the role in 
personnel matters played by the federal authority in the case of a 
social service under the federal Social Security Act; the use by such 
an agency of the various technical devices which have been de- 
veloped in the merit system, including the systematic recruiting of 
applicants, the oral interview, etc. 

The foregoing points are of interest in the present paper, in which 
is presented on a chronological basis an account of the merit system 
of examinations conducted last year in the field of unemployment 
compensation in Missouri. There is no general civil service law in 
Missouri and no merit system established by state law for any state 
department other than the Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion, although several state agencies have recently selected their 
staffs on the basis of merit system examinations, including the 
Highway Commission, the Conservation Commission, and the 
Board of Probation and Parole. 

The Missouri Unemployment Compensation Act, which was 
passed by the general assembly in June, 1937, established a system 
of unemployment insurance of the pooled-fund type with a merit- 
rating provision for firms achieving favorable employment records. 
Employers of eight or more persons in the occupations usually 
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covered are subject to contributions, but employees are not required 
to contribute. Benefits, which are computed in a rather complex 
manner, became payable in January, 1939. The administration of 
unemployment compensation and of the public employment offices 
is placed under the Unemployment Compensation Commission 
which was appointed in June and July of 1937, and consists of three 
persons, each of whom is paid a salary of $7,500 per year. The work 
of the Commission is organized in two parts: the Unemployment 
Compensation Division and the Employment Service Division, the 
employment offices under the State Department of Labor and In- 
dustrial Inspection being in effect transferred to the Commission." 

The number of employers who are subject to the law or who have 
elected to come under its provisions is about 11,000. Between 650, 
000 and 700,000 employees are eligible to receive benefits.2, Obvious- 
ly, it is a large administrative undertaking to collect the contribu- 
tions from employers, to determine and pay benefits perhaps to 
hundreds of thousands of workers, and to conduct the employment 
exchanges through which workers are placed in touch with available 
jobs. During the last year it was estimated that six hundred em- 
ployees, more or less, would be required to administer the two divi- 
sions under the Commission. 

To insure effective administration, the framers of the Missouri 
law prescribed that the merit system of personnel administration be 
used. The Unemployment Compensation Law provides that the 
Commission must classify positions, establish minimum personnel 
standards for the positions so classified, and that all positions be 
filled by persons “appointed on a strict non-partisan merit basis.” 
It provides for the holding of examinations to determine the qualifi- 
cations of applicants so classified, and that, except for temporary 
appointments, of not to exceed six months in duration, such person- 
nel shall be appointed on the basis of efficiency and fitness as deter- 
mined in such examinations. It further provides that no person 
who is an officer or committee member of any political-party or- 


1 Missouri Laws, 1937, Pp. 574. 

2 C. D. Balmer, chief of benefits, Unemployment Compensation Commission of Mis- 
souri, ‘‘Bird’s Eye View of the Unemployment Compensation Law .... ,” in Italian 
Press (Kansas City), November 25, 1938. 
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ganization or who holds or is a candidate for any public office shall 
be appointed under the act.’ 

The Commission has a chairman representing the public, and 
two members representing employees and employers, respectively. 
It appointed a temporary staff for the Unemployment Compensation 
Division late that summer to collect contributions due from em- 
ployers for the year 1937. The staff members of the State Em- 
ployment Service had been appointed previously through merit 
system examinations held under the supervision of the federal De- 
partment of Labor in accordance with the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act. The Commission also laid plans for the further develop- 
ment of the work and set about preparing regulations to carry out 
the provisions of the law requiring the selection of the permanent 
staff according to the merit system. In drafting these regulations 
attention was given to the suggestions of the federal Social Se- 
curity Board. Although the federal board has no authority over the 
selection, tenure, and compensation of state personnel, it furnishes 
all the funds for administering unemployment compensation in the 
states. Furthermore, it may terminate grants of funds to a state if 
methods of administration are not, to quote the federal Social 
Security Act, “reasonably calculated to insure full payment of un- 
employment compensation when due.” Extensive rules regarding 
personnel were finally agreed upon by the Missouri Commission 
during the winter and spring of 1938. These are comprised in a 
regulation entitled the ‘““Merit Plan of Personnel Administration.” 
This regulation sets down in detail the principles and methods govern- 
ing the subject of personnel administration as applied to the work of 
the Commission. The regulation is divided into three parts. The 
first part, entitled “Administration Plan,” which was adopted on 
February 12, 1938, contains detailed provisions governing personnel 
administration, including the methods to be used in the selection 
of the staff. The second, “The Classification Plan,” contains the 
names of the various groups of positions, their duties, and the mini- 


3 Missouri Laws, 1937, P. $74, Sec. 5. 

4U.S. Public No. 271 (74th Cong.), Title III. Regarding the activities of the federal 
board see ‘‘Personnel Administration in State Unemployment Compensation Agencies,” 
Social Security Bulletin (Social Security Board), I, No. 7 (July, 1938), 30-31. 
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mum qualifications required of candidates for the several positions. 
The third, ‘““The Compensation Plan,”’ contains the salary range for 
each position. A summary of the regulation, in so far as it applies 
to the selection of the staff, was published last spring as a booklet 
of thirty-eight pages.5 

The purpose of adopting the Merit Plan is declared to be 
to effect a safe and economical administration of the functions of unemployment 


compensation and the employment service, and to provide equal opportunity 
for all qualified citizens of this state to compete for positions in the Commission. 


It is further stated that it is the policy of the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission of Missouri to make possible a career in the 
service by making promotions based on efficient work and by pro- 
viding an assured tenure of office for those who give satisfactory 
performance.® 

An Advisory Committee on Personnel was created with definite 
responsibilities for certain aspects of the personnel administration 
program. The Merit Plan states: 


In order to secure that the merit principle in government as set forth in these 
regulations shall be applied impartially with freedom from political influence 
and justice to all citizens of the State of Missouri, the Commission has appointed 
an Advisory Committee on Personnel, composed of three members, who are 
public spirited persons with recognized standing in the communities in which 
they live and reputations for impartiality. They are known to be interested in 
the improvement of public administration and in the selection of efficient gov- 
ernment personnel. 

The Advisory Committee on Personnel is given the duty of recom- 
mending to the Commission the appointment of a supervisor of ex- 
aminations, of advising with him in formulating procedures for the 
conduct of the merit examinations, and of reviewing his activities 
for the purpose of securing conformity with the policies contained 
in these regulations. The Advisory Committee is given the further 
duty of making recommendations to the Commission in developing 
methods and maintaining standards of personnel administration in 

5 Announcement of Examinations for Positions in the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission of Missouri To Be Conducted by the Advisory Committee on Personnel (St. 
Louis, Mo., May 7, 1938). 

6“Merit Plan of Personnel Administration in Unemployment Compensation in 
Missouri,” Part I, art. ii. 
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conformance with these regulations and the duty of promoting pub- 
lic understanding of the purposes, policies, and practices of the merit 
system. It also has final authority to pass on the claims of candidates 
for original appointment, advancement, promotion, or transfer who 
feel that they have not been dealt with fairly in any phase of the 
examination process.? 

The three persons appointed by the Commission as members of 
the Advisory Committee on Personnel are: Judge Davis Biggs, of 
St. Louis, who is its chairman (and also chairman of the Governor’s 
Advisory Council on Unemployment Compensation, a body set up 
by the statute), Mr. Thomas F. Quinn, of St. Louis, and Mr. J. P. 
Compton, of Kansas City. The first-mentioned member is a vice- 
president of a trust company and a former judge of the St. Louis 
Court of Appeals; the second is a labor union official who is also a 
member of the local board of education; and the third is an employer 
and accountant. These members are appointed for overlapping 
terms of three years. The members receive no compensation for their 
services, but have given considerable time and energy to their duties 
as members of the Advisory Committee. 

The supervisor of examinations, who is required to be, among 
other things, a person who has “known sympathies with the merit 
principle in government service,”’ is required, in conformance with 
these regulations, to “develop and put into continuous effect policies 
and procedures for the administration of the merit system.” This 
is stated to include “the preparation, administration, and scoring of 
examinations and the preparation, custody, and maintenance of 
registers” of persons eligible for appointment. The supervisor of 
examinations is required to “establish an office separated from the 
offices of the Commission,” and to “select and recommend to the 
Commission for appointment a staff of assistants.” The writer 
was appointed supervisor of examinations and spent the last week 
in February, 1938, in Washington conferring with staff members of 
the Division of Administrative Aid, the State Technical Advisory 
Service, and other representatives of the federal Social Security 


7 Op. cit., arts. iii and vi, sec. 11. 
8 Missouri Laws, 1937, P. 574, sec. 5(e). 
9 “Merit Plan of Personnel Administration,’’ Part I, art. iii, sec. 2. 
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Board. The supervisor of examinations was a part-time employee, 
being regularly engaged in university teaching. During the latter 
part of the summer, when the examination program was in full 
swing, the position, however, was virtually a full-time one. 

The staff members, other than the supervisor of examinations, 
who have been engaged in the examination program have been: a 
technical assistant, Mr. William G. Colman, of the University of 
Missouri, an office secretary, intermediate and junior clerks, test 
consultants, monitors of examinations, scorers of written examina- 
tions, raters of education and experience, and members of oral ex- 
amining boards. Most of these persons, such as the monitors, the 
test consultants, and the members of the oral examining boards 
have been employed only for very short periods. The load of work 
assumed large proportions, as, for example, in the preparation and 
mailing of the many thousands of admission notices of the various 
examinations at particular times and places. The full-time staff, 
which was increased as required to perform the work at hand, 
reached a maximum of seventy-seven persons at one time, but was 
much reduced in size on the completion of the scoring of the written 
examinations. It has now been practically demobilized except for 
sufficient staff to superintend the registers and keep them up to 
date. This work will continue to be the responsibility of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Personnel and the supervisor of examinations. 

The comprehensive character of the regulation is indicated by the 
other subjects with which it deals. Among these are such matters 
as the following: applications for positions, the examinations them- 
selves, the registers of persons eligible for appointment, the certifica- 
tion of these persons to the Commission, appointments to positions 
by the Commission, the probationary period after appointment, 
promotions, transfers and demotions, separations from the service, 
leaves and vacations, service ratings of employees, and records and 
reports. 

As to appointments in the Employment Service the regulation 
provided for full recognition of the employment status of any per- 
son in the classified service of the Employment Service Division 
whose appointment was made as a result of merit examinations con- 
ducted pursuant to the regulations of the United States Employ- 
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ment Service in effect by virtue of the provisions of the Wagner- 
Peyser Act.?® It was provided, furthermore, that examinations for 
technical positions peculiar to the Employment Service should be 
conducted by the United States Employment Service in co-opera- 
tion with the supervisor of examinations.“ Examinations for tech- 
nical positions in the Employment Service have been held three 
times in the past few years, the last occasion being in 1938 immedi- 
ately prior to the examinations described in the present paper. 

Forty-five different positions, including all the positions in the 
Unemployment Compensation Division and the clerical positions in 
the Employment Service Division, were established by the Com- 
mission in its Classification Plan, ranging from the position of di- 
rector to that of janitor. These forty-five positions were grouped in 
four series, the ‘“‘administrative series” including fifteen different posi- 
tions such as the high administrators, the field advisers and claims 
deputies, the “accounting series” six positions, the “statistical 
series” four, and the “clerical series’ including twenty positions. 
It was estimated that between five hundred and a thousand appoint- 
ments would need to be made to the forty-five positions during the 
next two years from the registers established as a result of the ex- 
aminations. It was known that the great bulk of these appoint- 
ments would be in the clerical series. 

The Compensation Plan provides a salary range for each position, 
the initial and minimum salaries varying from $333.33 per month 
for director to $65 for that of messenger. A minimum salary of $100 
per month was established for clerical positions (not including janitor 
and messenger) in Jefferson City, owing to the necessity of importing 
employees to staff the main office of the Commission there and to 
the high cost of rent in Jefferson City. Maximum salaries, to be 
available through advancement of employees, range from $416.66 
per month for the position of director to $75 for the position of 
messenger. 

The principal outlines of the program having been determined, 
it was in order to recruit competent candidates for the examina- 
tions. Extensive efforts were begun April, 1938, to inform the people 
of the state regarding the examinations to be given in order that all 


10 Tbid., art. vii, sec. 3. 1 [bid., art. vi, sec. 5. 
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persons meeting the minimum qualifications might have an oppor- 
tunity to apply. Three thousand posters were distributed through- 
out the state announcing the holding of the examinations. These 
posters indicated the positions to be filled, the salaries to be paid, 
the dates for the filing of applications, the fact that the examinations 
were to be conducted on the basis of merit, and that they offered the 
opportunity of a career service. This information was also dis- 
tributed widely through newspapers and through the radio and other 
speeches. A special effort was made to secure qualified applicants 
through the assistance of all employment agencies, high schools, 
colleges, and professional and occupational organizations whose work 
is related to the work of the Commission. Twenty-one thousand 
copies of the thirty-eight page circular describing the positions and 
the examination procedure were distributed throughout the state. 

An applicant was allowed to apply for positions in only two series, 
but he might apply for any number of positions in a given series. 
Applications to take the examinations were received for three weeks 
ending June 4, on which date the receipt of applications closed. 
Extra attention was given to the recruiting of candidates for the 
statistical positions as it was noted early that few applications were 
being received for these positions. A total of only about 2,000 ap- 
plication blanks were filed during the first two weeks, but 11,000 
were received in the third week, the total aggregating 13,113. Each 
application blank contained on the average applications for 2.43 
positions, making the total of applications for single positions about 
32,000. In view of the fact that a considerable number of duplica- 
tions of names is found in the registers and the fact that some indi- 
vidual candidates were hard pressed in undertaking to take a num- 
ber of written examinations in a single day, it would seem that the 
number of positions for which an applicant could apply might well 
have been further restricted. 

The number of applications per position varied from twenty- 
seven for supervisor of tabulating unit to 3,495 for junior clerk, the 
median number being 417. Of the 13,113 application blanks 7,661 
were filed by men and 5,452 by women. Five thousand five hundred 
and fifty-nine were filed by residents of St. Louis City and St. Louis 
County, 2,703 by residents of Jackson County (in which Kansas 
City is located), and 4,851 in the rest of the state. 
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The thirteen thousand application blanks were immediately re- 
viewed in June to determine which applicants were eligible to take 
the examinations. Approximately 8 per cent of the grand total of 
applications for separate positions were found to be clearly ineligible 
and the applicants were so notified. In borderline cases candidates 
were given the opportunity of taking the examinations subject to 
later recheck of their eligibility in the more intensive analysis of 
education and experience which was to be made. 

A written examination, in accordance with the regulation, was 
required of candidates for all positions, except those applying for the 
position of janitor. (Janitors were to be rated only on the basis of 
their experience and a physical examination.) The purpose of the 
written examinations was to measure knowledge, not merely of the 
Commission’s activities in the initial stages that have been passed 
through during the past year, but of basic knowledge including mat- 
ters which will be of great importance as the work increases and 
develops. 

The examination material for the written examinations, especially 
adapted to Missouri, was originally obtained from the Division of 
Administrative Aid of the federal Social Security Board. Staff mem- 
bers of the board have had considerable experience in devising tests 
which have practical value in determining the fitness of persons to 
administer unemployment compensation laws. This material, be- 
fore it was used, was carefully gone over and somewhat revised by 
eight experts in Missouri who were employed as test consultants in 
the various fields concerned. Two of these experts were consultants 
on test construction and procedures. An effort was made to select 
as test consultants persons who had had practical experience in 
their respective field or who were teaching vocational courses in it. 

The short-answer type of examination, now in general use by civil 
service commissions, was used. Had time permitted, some essay- 
type questions would probably have been used in the written ex- 
aminations for certain positions. 

The material for the written examinations was included in sixteen 
mimeographed booklets. There was a basic or general booklet for 
each series, which was to be answered by all candidates for any posi- 
tion in the series. In addition there were supplementary booklets 
each covering a group of related positions; a candidate for the lowest 
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position in the group would answer the first section of the booklet, 
while a candidate for the next higher position would answer the 
first and also a second section, etc. Candidates for the position of 
chief accountant were required to answer all the questions in a 
booklet and to solve an accounting problem. The examination book- 
lets contained in all an aggregate of 268 pages and 2,602 separate 
items. 

The written examinations were given on four week ends in July, 
one series each week end. They were held in five examination centers 
located in Jefferson City, St. Louis, Kansas City, Springfield, and 
Cape Girardeau. An additional center (at Kirksville) was also used 
for the clerical examinations. Each examination center was under 
the charge of a senior monitor, who was assisted by assistant moni- 
tors selected largely on his nomination. The senior monitors were 
instructed in their duties in a meeting which they attended in St. 
Louis and through carefully prepared written instructions. Each 
senior monitor in turn held a meeting of his assistant monitors for 
training purposes. The examinations were held, in most cases, in 
school buildings made available by the school authorities. About 
20 per cent of the applicants for separate positions entitled to take 
the written examinations failed to take them. The largest number 
of candidates to be examined on any one day were those taking the 
clerical examinations, which were held on July 9. On this date ap- 
proximately eight thousand different persons were examined. Three 
hundred and twelve assistant monitors were required to conduct the 
examinations held on that day. 

The scoring of the written examination booklets involved the 
grading of several hundred thousand pages of examination material. 
In the scoring process the examination books were identified only by 
the candidate’s number. The reading method of scoring was used, 
one person reading the correct answers from the “scoring key” while 
each scorer marked the. incorrect answers of a given candidate. A 
force of thirty scorers working for more than a month was required 
to score the questions. 

The scores in the written examinations were then reduced to per- 
centages. Under the regulations a candidate was disqualified from 
the competition if he made a grade of less than sixty on any part of 
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the examination procedure. Nearly 40 per cent of the candidates for 
separate positions were thus eliminated by the written examinations. 

In certain of the clerical positions performance tests were given 
to the candidates who had attained a mark of at least 60 per cent in 
the written examinations. The performance tests for senior-clerk 
stenographers, junior-clerk stenographers, and clerk typists were 
held in seven centers: Jefferson City, St. Louis, Kansas City, Spring- 
field, Columbia, Kirksville, and Cape Girardeau. Before the per- 
formance tests were conducted an extensive manual of instructions 
was furnished to the monitors, and a meeting was held for training 
all those who were to give dictation in the tests. The tests for stenog- 
raphers included ten minutes of typewriting from plain copy, twenty 
minutes of typewriting from rough copy, a stenographic test for ac- 
curacy only, and a stenographic test for speed and accuracy. In the 
latter the rate of dictation in the case of the senior-clerk stenog- 
raphers was one hundred words per minute. Three thousand one 
hundred and eight candidates for separate positions took the per- 
formance tests, which were held on August 13. A third of these re- 
ceived grades of less than sixty on these tests and thus were dis- 
qualified. 

Oral examinations were given in August and September to the 
candidates for certain positions, provided that they had received a 
grade of at least sixty on the written examination, and in addition, 
in the case of senior-clerk stenographers, a grade of sixty on the 
performance test. The object of the oral examinations was not to 
test knowledge but the personality traits of the candidate as related 
to a particular position and its duties. The oral examinations were 
especially designed to test such characteristics as che candidate’s 
ability to direct the work of subordinate employees, to work co- 
operatively with fellow-workers and superiors, and to deal tactfully 
with the public. While such examinations are necessarily subjective, 
they were considered useful in evaluating traits of great importance 
in carrying on the duties of these positions. 

Candidates for twenty-one classes of positions were required to 
take the oral examinations. These included the higher administra- 
tive officials, the field advisers, the claims deputies, the senior-clerk 
stenographers, and the telephone operators. 
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To conduct the oral examinations the Advisory Committee on 
Personnel appointed seven examining boards each consisting of three 
persons. To serve on these boards the Committee endeavored to 
secure able, impartial, and public-spirited citizens. One person ap- 
pointed to each board was considered to be technically familiar 
with the particular type of work to be carried on in the positions for 
which that board was to conduct examinations. An effort was also 
made to have on each board a representative of employees and one 
of employers. Detailed rating-sheets were prepared for the use of 
these boards on which each member made his rating of the candi- 
date. On such a sheet ratings were made of the relative extent to 
which a particular candidate possessed given qualities. On the sheet 
an over-all rating of each candidate’s personal qualities as a whole 
was also made by each member. A manual of instructions was pre- 
pared for the use of the oral boards, and a general meeting of the 
board members was held to discuss the work before the examina- 
tions were begun. Most of the boards gave from one to two weeks 
to their work, each board examining sixteen persons a day. The 
oral examinations were held in St. Louis, Jefferson City, Kansas 
City, and Springfield. Eleven hundred candidates for separate posi- 
tions were rated in the oral examinations. About 4 per cent were 
eliminated from further competition because their grades were less 
than 60 per cent. 

Rating of education and experience of the candidates began as 
soon as the results of the written examinations in the administrative 
series were available, that is, in July. In all but a few classes of 
positions the Classification Plan provided for a rating of education 
and experience. Such a rating was made of candidates who received 
a grade of sixty or more on the written examinations. These evalua- 
tions were made by a group of seven mature and capable staff mem- 
bers who were occupied for a number of weeks solely with the prob- 
lem of rating. All the candidates to be rated for a particular position 
(or for one of a group of closely related positions) were rated one 
after another. A rating-sheet having numerical equivalents was pre- 
pared by which the candidate’s education was classified in a uniform 
manner with reference to all other candidates. Similarly, rating- 
sheets were prepared by which the candidate’s experience was classi- 
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fied in a uniform manner with reference to all other candidates for 
the same position. Weight was given in the rating sheets to the ex- 
perience described in the Classification Plan as “Special Experience” 
for the position in question. Weight was also given for length of ex- 
perience, recency of experience, and the amount of responsibility in- 
volved in the positions held. When a particular type of experience 
was evaluated a notation was made in the appropriate column of the 
rating-sheet in order that the ratings might be as consistent as pos- 
sible. Before a candidate was certified for appointment, letters of 
reference were sent to all of his employers during the last five years. 

Candidates entirely eliminated from the competition for all posi- 
tions in any series by receiving grades of less than sixty in a part of 
the examination were notified of the fact. Other candidates were 
notified of their final rating after the establishment of the registers. 

Final scores were computed for all candidates who had received 
at least 60 per cent on each of the component parts of the exa» ina- 
tion for the particular positions, for example, the written examina- 
tion, the performance test, the oral examination, and the rating of 
education and experience. Each of these parts was given the weight 
(on a percentage basis) assigned to it in the announcement of the 
examinations which was issued last May. 

Any applicant for entrance into the service or for advancement, 
promotion, or transfer within the service who feels that he has not 
been dealt with fairly in any phase of the examination may request 
that the supervisor of examinations review his case. A candidate 
may appeal the decision of the supervisor of examinations in writing 
to the Advisory Committee on Personnel. The decision of the Com- 
mittee, under the regulation, is final.” Approximately two hundred 
of the candidates have asked for a review of their examinations. In 
such cases an investigation is made of the complaint, the scoring is 
rechecked, correction made if the complaint is found to be justified 
under the rules, and in any case the candidate notified of the deci- 
sion. In the majority of cases the supervisor of examinations found, 
after investigation, that in his judgment the candidate was not en- 
titled to a higher score. At the end of the year forty-three candi- 
dates had appealed an adverse decision to the Advisory Committee 


12 [bid., sec. 11. 
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on Personnel. The Committee has endeavored to consider such cases 
very thoroughly through its own analysis both of the candidate’s 
claims and of the grounds on which the supervisor of examinations 
reached an adverse decision. At the end of the year the Committee 
had upheld the decision of the supervisor in thirty-five cases, in 
three his decision had been reversed, and five cases were pending. 

A register of persons eligible for appointment was established for 
each of the forty-five groups of positions. On each register, arranged 
in the order of their final weighted scores, are the names of all per- 
sons who made a final weighted score of seventy or more in the ex- 
aminations for a particular position.** The Commission was notified 
that the registers in the administrative series were ready on Septem- 
ber 2. Other registers were completed at intervals until October 28, 
when the last of the registers was completed. Some of the registers 
were very long, for example, that of junior clerk contained 1,754 
names. The life of the registers is two years, and most of them will 
doubtless last that long, although two (tabulating equipment oper- 
ator and key punch operator) have already been practically ex- 
hausted. The shortness of these lists appears to be due to the dearth 
of experienced tabulating equipment operators and key punch op- 
erators in Missouri. 

The procedures of certifying candidates and of making appoint- 
ments" are of great importance. If only one position of a particular 
class is to be filled, the Commission requisitions names from the 
office of the supervisor of examinations, which then certifies in writ- 
ing the three names at the top of the most appropriate register. if 
more than one position is to be filled, five-thirds as many names are 
certified from the top of the register as there are positions to be 
filled. Thus, if thirty junior clerks are to be appointed, the fifty 
names at the top of that register are certified in order of rank, 
sending the Commission at that time all information collected dur- 
ing the examinations concerning these persons. The Commission 
must consider them for appointment in the order in which their 
names appear on the list and must make any given appointment 
from the three names which are at that time at the top of the list. 
If a candidate is considered for appointment by the Commission to 


"3 Ibid., art. vii. "4 [bid., arts. vii-ix. 
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three separate positions, but another is appointed each time, the 
name of the former is removed from the register on the request of 
the Commission. If on three separate occasions a candidate declines 
an appointment, or cannot be located by the postal authorities, his 
name may be dropped from a register. A candidate who joined the 
Commission’s staff before February 12, 1938, may be appointed to 
a position, if he made a passing score in the examination for that 
position, that is, he may be appointed if he is on the register for the 
position regardless of his place on the register, if he has given satis- 
factory service to the Commission. Of ninety-six employees of the 
Commission prior to February 12 who took the examinations, sixty- 
five were on one or more registers at the end of the year as a result 
of having passed the examinations, and the cases of five additional 
employees were pending as a result of requests for review or appeal. 
All original appointments are made for a probationary period of six 
months, at the end of which period the Commission is required 
either to discharge the employee or to grant him a permanent ap- 
pointment. 

By the end of the year 1,507 names had been certified in response 
to requests for names for permanent appointment and 623 for tem- 
porary appointment. The large number certified is apparently due 
to the considerable number of duplications of names on the various 
lists, resulting in declinations by persons of positions other than 
the one to which appointed, or by persons unwilling to accept a 
lower position in the hope of being offered a higher one. Improve- 
ment in business conditions has also apparently led to more declina- 
tions than might have been anticipated. The number of appoint- 
ments that had been officially reported to the supervisor of examina- 
tions as of December 31, 1938, was sixty-four. A great many addi- 
tional appointments had also been made but had not yet been offi- 
cially reported, as the Commission has thirty days in which to return 
a list after its receipt. 

The costs of the examination program obviously deserve atten- 
tion. The quarterly budgets of the Advisory Committee are pre- 
pared from requests submitted by the Committee and the super- 
visor of examinations and are subject to the approval of the Com- 
mission and the Division of Grants of the Bureau of Unemployment 
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Compensation of the federal Social Security Board. The total cost 
of the merit examination program for the year 1938 was approxi- 
mately $49,000, representing a cost per application blank filed of 
$3.70 and a cost per application for each separate position of $1.52. 

In concluding its official report of its activities during its first 
year (which report will be published shortly), the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel stated: 

The Committee is cognizant of possible defects in the administration of the 
merit examinations. Attempts are continuing and will continue to be made to 
remedy these defects. The examination phase of the personnel program now in 
operation represents the most extensive effort to institute the merit system in 
government yet witnessed in the State of Missouri, and the Committee wishes 
to congratulate the members of the Commission for its impressive step in this 
direction. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 














AN EARLY COUNCIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
MARY BOSWORTH TREUDLEY 


relief-giving and to secure co-operation among charitable 

societies to that end have a history covering more than a 
hundred years. This paper presents a study of the first organization 
of charity in Boston, an outgrowth of the work of Joseph Tucker- 
man. In 1826 Tuckerman became a “minister at large” for the Uni- 
tarian churches of Boston. His parish lay among the three thousand 
families who were without direct connection with any church. His 
office took him day after day into the homes of the very poor of the 
city. 

It is difficult to tell how far the ideas of an individual are a product 
of the age in which he lives and how far they are the result of his own 
experience. Tuckerman started his ministry by reading Chalmers on 
The Economy of Great Cities,t and his philosophy of relief differed 
little from that of his great Scotch contemporary. Both men feared 
public relief and private charity alike as threatening to sap the 
dependence of the poor upon their own exertions for support. 

In one of his early reports Tuckerman quotes the criticism often 
made of private relief societies that, “‘while the good they do is 
partial and temporary, the evils to which they conduce are extensive 
and permanent.” He finds one of the causes for their ‘‘great mis- 
takes” and “no inconsiderable evil” in their independence of one 
another. He raises the question whether an “understanding and a 
concert of action” between relief societies is not possible, and whether 
some plan may not be devised for “‘their closer union with each other,” 
and for an interchange of information with the overseers of the poor. 
He suggests, as a simple measure, that the overseers keep in their 
own office a record of all cases relieved by themselves and that 
similar records be kept by all the benevolent societies in the office of 


A sic by American cities to improve the methods of 


t “Toseph Tuckerman’s Diary,” Lend a Hand, V (December, 1890), 838. 
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the ministry at large. He estimates that such action would increase 
the value of charitable funds by a third.” 

In February, 1832, the Massachusetts House of Representatives 
appointed a committee to inquire into the subject of the “Pauper 
System of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts.” Tuckerman was 
drafted to write the committee’s report. It embodied the principles 
which were to find expression a year later in the famous report of the 
British Commission on the Poor Law. Tuckerman accepted as a fact 
beyond need of questioning that pauperism and vice were increasing 
rapidly in the state and city. His main contention, in accord with 
Chalmers, was 
that provisions for the poor are the proper objects not of legal enactment, but 
of Christian humanity and charity;—that this humanity and charity, if left 
unfettered by legal enactments, are sufficient for the security of the best pro- 
visions that can be made for all the classes of the indigent and necessitous;— 
and, that the result of interpositions of human laws to secure obedience to the 
moral law of charity ever has been and is an increased and even frightfully 
increasing extent of the beggary and crime which these laws have been intended 
to remedy.3 
He feared especially that public relief would give to the poor the 
feeling that they had a legal right to public assistance. The report 
recommended specifically that all state grants to towns for poor 
relief be abolished within the following three years and that local 
governments be encouraged to build workhouses and require work 
therein from all able-bodied dependents.‘ 

At the same time that Tuckerman was recommending the partial 
abolition of public relief and the stricter regulation of what remained, 
the ministers at large were trying to reform their own relief prac- 
tices. They became conscious, in the winter of 1832-33, of a great 
increase in street beggary and gross imposture and of their moral 
obligation to check such growth. Securing the co-operation of the 
other city missionaries, a Board of Missionaries was formed which, 
in February, 1833, divided the city into ten districts and allotted 
each to a missionary. Fortnightly meetings of the whole group were 

2 Joseph Tuckerman on the Elevation of the Poor, with an Introduction by E. E. Hale 
(Boston, 1874), pp. 90-91. 


3 Ibid., p. 143. 
4 Report of the Commissioners . . . . on the Subject of the Pauper System of Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts (House Doc. No. 6 [Boston, 1833]), pp. 40-41. 
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arranged to discuss their work and its problems. In October, 1833, 
the ministers at large secured a central office, to be kept open every 
day but Sunday with a minister in charge. Tickets were sold to 
Boston citizens to be given to beggars who accosted them in the 
street or at home, with instructions to call at the office. The minis- 
ters agreed to investigate each applicant or to secure some other 
visitor of the poor to do so. They decided, however, as a matter of 
general principle, to be disregarded only in special cases, to give no 
alms themselves, but to refer church members to their own churches 
and all others deemed worthy of help to the proper relief society. 
The result of these new methods was a “great check to beggary.’’s 
It was then but a short step to the attempt to organize all the charity 
of the city. Charles Francis Barnard is credited with being the mov- 
ing spirit in the new organization. 

On February 7, 1834, at the invitation of the Board of Mis- 
sionaries, there assembled, probably in the home of Deacon Moses 
Grant, representatives of the various charitable societies of the city 
“to consider the subject of Pauperism in Boston.” The meeting ad- 
journed after voting that “‘a committee be appointed to ascertain 
how far the various Benevolent Societies in this city can co-operate 
in the work of charity, and to report a plan for a more systematic 
method of distributing charitable funds.’ 

When the group reassembled a month later, the committee was 
ready with an affirmation of their beliefs with regard to poverty and 
its care. They, like Tuckerman, accepted as a fact the alarming in- 
crease in pauperism. There was apparently no awareness that poor 
relief had decreased relative to the other items paid from the public 
treasury, the appropriation for relief institutions falling from 16.3 
per cent of the total budget of the town in 1818-21 to 13.6 per cent 
of the city’s expenditures in 1828-31.7 Nor was there any doubt in 
their minds that private charity was more than keeping pace with 

5 Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, Boston, Annual Report, XXV (1860), 7-8; 
J. Tuckerman, A Letter to the Executive Committee of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
(Boston 1834), p. 12; Report of the Committee from the Benevolent Societies of Boston 
(1834), p. 10; First Annual Report of the Association of Delegates from the Benevolent Socie- 
ties of Boston (1835), p. 30. 

6 Report of the Committee from the Benevolent Societies, p. 3. 


7C. P. Huse, The Financial History of Boston from May 1, 1822, to January 31, 1909 
(Cambridge, 1916), p. 21. 
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the rapidly increasing population and the even more rapidly ac- 
cumulating wealth of the city. The meeting voted agreement with 
the committee’s statement that 

the existing modes of dispensing public charity by societies, which act without 
concert and which have no knowledge of each other’s doings, is wholly inade- 
quate to relieve the real and just wants of the poor and is highly injurious to 
society at large by encouraging extravagance, idleness, and vice® 

and gave support to the committee’s plan for organizing the relief 
societies. 

As to the form of organization, the committee recommended that 
the city be divided into twelve or more districts or wards and that 
each society should choose one representative to serve in each ward. 
The wards were to form their own boards and draw up their own 
rules and regulations, but they were urged to meet at least fort- 
nightly. It was further recommended that all the boards should 
come together for general meetings at stated intervals throughout 
the year. All cases of gross imposture were to be reported at the 
office of the ministers at large, where a permanent record would be 
kept. Intersociety jealousy was rife then as now, and, to guard the 
independence of the societies, it was provided that “each delegate 
shall alone have the right to distribute the funds of the Society to 
which he belongs.”’? 

The scheme proposed by the committee required the active par- 
ticipation of over three hundred people, and Boston was not yet 
large enough for such an elaborate organization. The constitution 
finally adopted was a much simpler affair. Though the philosophy 
was borrowed from England, the name chosen, the Association of 
Delegates from the Benevolent Societies of Boston, and the form of 
organization were homemade. Two delegates were to be selected by 
each society and were responsible for furnishing the secretary of the 
Association of Delegates with a written report each month, giving 
the names of all assisted, together with their residence and national- 
ity and a statement with regard to their character and the “‘kind and 
amount of relief afforded.” The association was also to be supplied 
with a “‘correct list of the Executive Officers, and Standing Commit- 
tees” of each society. The financial independence of its members was 


8 Report of the Committee from the Benevolent Societies, p. 4. 
9 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 
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safeguarded by Article VIII of the constitution: “This Association 
shall have no control, direct or indirect, over the funds belonging to 
either of the Societies represented in it; but each Society shall have 
the entire and sole control of its own funds.’ 

High hope was entertained as to the possible achievements of this 
new organization. It was hailed as inaugurating “a new era.... in 
the work of Christian philanthropy.”’ It won Harriet Martineau’s 
praise as “an excellent plan .. . . for the prevention of fraud on the 
part of paupers, and the mutual enlightenment and guidance of the 
agents of charity.’”"* But the essentially negative character of the 
association is evidenced by the order in which Tuckerman lists its 
objectives: “first, the remedy and prevention of the abuse of alms; 
second, the most effectual relief of the suffering poor.”’* As one of the 
delegates interpreted the association to her own society, “the prin- 
cipal object of this association is to detect imposition, ascertain who 
are worthy, and how much aid each family receives, in the course of 
a year, from the different charitable societies.”* 

Barnard gave the number of general relief societies in Boston in 
the spring of 1834 as twenty-one, of whom five distributed groceries 
and wood and twelve clothing, while three made rent allowances and 
one furnished employment. He excluded from his list the funds of 
the churches and of the overseers of the poor, the nationality so- 
cieties, English, Scottish, and Irish, the two orphan asylums, the two 
hospitals, and the Boston Dispensary, as well as certain other spe- 
cialized charitable organizations."4 By the next winter twenty-six 
societies had joined the Association of Delegates, of whom twenty- 
two were organized primarily for relief. These societies were small 
measured by present-day standards. The oldest and most impor- 
tant, the Howard Benevolent Society, was accustomed to distribute 
something under two thousand dollars a year. The Young Men’s 
Benevolent Society, the Boston Fatherless and Widows’ Society, and 
the Widows’ Society were each giving perhaps half that amount, 
though the two latter were steadily increasing their funds. The Frag- 

10 First Annual Report, Association of Delegates, pp. 47-48. 


1 Society in America (New York, 1837), II, 290. 

12 First Annual Report, Association of Delegates, p. 6. 

13 Fragment Society, Boston, Annual Report, XXII (1834), 5. 

%4 Report of the Committee from the Benevolent Societies, pp. 13-14. 
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ment Society, the largest of the church sewing circles which together 
constituted almost a half of the relief organizations, disposed an- 
nually of some four hundred dollars worth of clothing.* The Boston 
Seaman’s Aid Society was just getting to work under the vigorous 
and intelligent leadership of Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 

Twenty societies reported on the relief given during the first year, 
October, 1834—April, 1835, and the names of all their beneficiaries 
were entered alphabetically in a central register. They had assisted 
1,132 families; 765 once only and 238 twice, leaving only 129 families 
to be helped from three to twelve times."® A comparison with public 
relief for the same year may give a little perspective. There were 
1,476 individuals who spent at least part of the year 1835 in the 
House of Industry. For outdoor relief the overseers spent $12,- 
519.72." The number of families is not given, but in 1832 the over- 
seers spent $14,627.57 to aid 1,237 families ‘‘out of the house.”’ It is 
impossible to tell how many of the same names were on the records 
of both the overseers and the Association of Delegates. Each was 
giving some assistance in their own homes to perhaps 7 or 8 per cent 
of all the families of Boston. The scale of expenditures seems today 
hardly calculated to cause pauperization. The Howard Benevolent 
Society, for example, in 1826 averaged just under three dollars for 
each family or about eighty cents for each individual served.** The 
Boston Fatherless and Widows’ Society, which was notably gener- 
ous, distributed almost eighteen hundred dollars among some four 
hundred widows during the hard winter of 1836. 

The one concrete achievement of the Association of Delegates was 
the encouragement given, in its second year, to the establishment of 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism. It was not to be a relief 
society but was designed to create a pauperless utopia 
by means of personal acquaintance with, and friendly advice to, the necessitous 
of all classes,—by furnishing them with opportunities, and encouraging in them 

13S. A. Eliot, ‘Public and Private Charities in Boston,” North American Review, 
LXI (July, 1845), 135-59. 

16 First Annual Report, Association of Delegates, pp. 3-4. 

17 Abstract of the Return of Paupers (Boston, 1835). 

18 Report of the Standing Committee of the Howard Benevolent Society (Boston, 1826), 


p. 6 
19 Boston Fatherless and Widows’ Society, Annual Report, LXX (1887), 10. 
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a disposition to support themselves,—by inducing among them general habits 
of industry, frugality and temperance,—and by discouraging beggary and de- 
pendence on charitable aid, on their part, and injudicious almsgiving on the part 
of others, And... . the collection and diffusion through the community, of all 
useful information upon the causes and extent of pauperism.” 


The period could supply neither the philosophy nor the technique by 

which the aims of the new society could be attained nor did it offer 

adequate financial support. Fortunately, instead of dissolving after 
futile attempts to reach its goal, the society transformed itself into 
an employment agency for female labor and in that limited sphere 

performed a very useful function. Its office also served for years as a 

center for the monthly meetings of the Association of Delegates. 

The association was formed not only to keep a record of all the 
private relief in Boston but also to bring pressure upon the societies 
to improve their methods of relief-giving. The pressure was applied 
in two ways, by the adoption of statements of the proper principles of 
giving and through addresses at the monthly meetings. The first 
report states the principles which the association hoped from the 
beginning that its members would observe in practice: 

1. “Every misapplication of alms known to one visitor shall be known to all.” 

2. Begging, especially by children, was to be ended. Individuals were to be re- 
lieved only in their own homes and after personal investigation. Relief was 
never to be given in money but only in necessities. 

3. Care was to be taken that “we do not enable the willingly dependent to 
live more comfortably without industry and economy, by living upon our 
alms, than the humblest of the industrious and self-denying, who receive 
no alms, can live without them.” 

4. Charity should never be forced upon those who prefer “self-denial to de- 
pendence upon alms.” 

5. Alms should never be given when there are relatives able to make provision. 

6. Alms should, as far as possible, be withheld from the intemperate. Their 
families should never be given money nor relief in kind, beyond “the de- 
mands of unquestionable necessity.” 

The monthly meetings were continued for at least thirteen years, 
and probably for two or three years longer. At them, “‘the delegates 
compare lists of the persons relieved, so as to ascertain that none are 
fraudulently receiving from more than one society: they discuss and 


20 Constitution of the Boston Society for the Prevention of Pauperism (1835), p. 4. 
2 First Annual Report, Association of Delegates, pp. 28-41. 
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investigate doubtful cases; extend indulgence to those of peculiar 
hardship; and in short, secure all the advantages of co-operation.” 
A summary of two addresses may give some idea of the direction ‘of 
others. Charles F. Barnard spoke at the first meeting of the third 
year, in October, 1836. His chief emphasis was on the need to in- 
quire into “the whole history of the case, and pursue every detail 
that may throw light upon the course we are to take.”” He held that 
delicacy did not justify “not making a thorough and close examina- 
tion of every case” and that the person asking aid had to be made to 
understand that “all the particulars and circumstances of his situa- 
tion must be laid fairly and fully before us.”’ He admitted that such 
questioning was not acceptable to the poor, and he quoted their 
grumblings: ‘We did not expect so many inquiries would be made”’; 
“Tt is something new to have so many questions asked”; “We used 
to call for aid, and get it at once, without all this investigation.” 
And he told of the woman who refused aid rather than have him talk 
over her case with the relatives who lived in the other part of the 
house. 

Nevertheless, he insisted upon such detailed questioning, supple- 
mented by information from friends and relatives, from trustworthy 
neighbors, from the monthly meeting of the Association of Delegates, 
and especially from the dispensary physicians. Once the diagnosis 
was completed, what about the treatment? “Every case will afford 
its own data—and, in a measure, prescribe its own course.”’ Some- 
times a great deal of relief must be given, sometimes none at all. 
But to Barnard, relief was the very last resort. As substitutes he 
proposed sympathy and advice, longer visits of observation, with de- 
tailed suggestions as to household economy, and greater intimacy 
with those aided. The men of that day never seemed to doubt that a 
housewife would let a visitor sit half the day in her kitchen, watch- 
ing, criticizing, suggesting. To a modern reader he seemed on surer 
ground when he urged that the children of the poor be kept from 
“the fearful errand of beggary from door to door” and that relief to 
the family be made contingent upon the children being sent regu- 
larly to school or, if they were old enough, placed at work away from 
their own families.” 


22 Martineau, op. cit., p. 290. 
23 C, F. Barnard, To the Delegates of the Benevolent Societies of Boston (Boston, 1836). 
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Thomas Thwing, one of the city missionaries, opened the series of 
meetings for 1843 with an attack upon the “rich capitalists” and the 
benefit they derived from exploiting the work of women who are 
“obliged to pay unreasonable rent, and at the same time cannot get 
half pay for their work.” He thought a “benevolent community” 
ought to do something about wages of twenty and twenty-five cents 
a day. He objected to relief in principle and especially to that given 
by ladies “collected together in some elegant parlor, or splendid 
salon to make up garments for families, which were not only desti- 
tute but out of employment, and yet able to work.”” He would scat- 
ter the charitable in the homes of the poor, to teach them to sew for 
themselves, and he would take the money “given to paupers”’ to 
constitute a fund for furnishing employment to those who needed 
work, at fair rates.”4 

It is difficult to see that such talks affected in any way the develop- 
ment of relief principles and practices in Boston, and yet it is by slow 
accretions that changes in dominant patterns are in part brought 
about. It was equally difficult for contemporaries to detect any 
progress. In 1844 Waterston noted that the Association of Delegates 
had held monthly meetings for ten years, and yet still ‘“‘indis- 
criminate almsgiving is a great evil, and a source of increasing 
pauperism. A multiplicity of societies, with no harmony of opera- 
tion, with no general understanding, and with no opportunity for 
comparing judgments, adds to this evil, and prevents the good that 
might otherwise be accomplished.” He struck a modern note in his 
suggestion that the benevolent citizens of Boston refuse to support 
societies not represented at the monthly meetings.” 

It was Waterston’s criticism that stirred the delegates to action 
sometime in the winter of 1843-44. They appointed a committee to 
ascertain the names of all ‘‘associate and public charities” in the city 
and to urge them to be represented at the monthly meetings of the 
association. They adopted a new statement of the principles on which 
relief should be based. They made more specific their recommenda- 
tion that individuals and almoners should never give relief to stran- 


4 T. Thwing, An Address Delivered before the Association of Delegates from the Benevo- 
lent Societies of Boston (Boston, 1843). 


2s R. C. Waterston, Address on Pauperism: Its Extent, Causes, and the Best Means 
of Prevention (Boston, 1844). 
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gers or to street beggars, ‘‘unless under very peculiar circumstances,” 
without making personal investigation of the case. They protested 
more strongly against any aid to the able-bodied. They pointed out 
the “peculiar duties” of the church to its own members and agreed 
that aid should never be given to such members without informing 
the religious society concerned.” 

The sharpest critic of things as they were in the late 1840’s was 
Andrew Bigelow, one of the ministers at large. As he watched the 
Irish refugees flooding into the city, the business depression deepen- 
ing, and citizens “constantly assailed at their doors, their shops, or 
their warehouses, by squalid mendicants seeking alms,”’ he wrote of 
the “‘broad contrasts presented by the social conditions existing in a 
community, where an equality of political rights is ostensibly recog- 
nized,—the wide extremes of poverty and riches growing daily more 
marked and palpable,” and of the feelings of “repining, envying and 
hate” that such contrasts must arouse in the less favored class.?’ 

It seems to me at times as if the apparent prosperity by which we are sur- 
rounded, were reposing on a filmy crust, spread over an abyss of dark-heaving, 
smouldering, selfish passions, threatening some future explosion, of which even 
now low mutterings are occasionally given.# 

Bigelow was particularly caustic in regard to the charitable socie- 
ties. “Our benevolent associations, from jealousy of espionage or 
some other cause, are too much independent of one another and with 
too little knowledge of each other’s transactions.”*® He referred to 
the charity given by ‘“‘mere official functionaries, civic or otherwise, 
whose concern in the matter is often but secondary to other and 
personal engagements.” One difficulty, as Bigelow saw it, lay in the 
fact that both city expenditures and the gifts of the older societies 
kept their levels, while the poor and their needs were increasing 
rapidly. He even hazarded the guess that the poor Irish raised al- 
most as much money for charity as all the rest of Boston together.*° 
The Association of Delegates, Bigelow thought, imposed some check 
upon imposture, but representation at its meetings was far from 
general, and the reports of those who did attend were both irregular 


%6 Tbid., pp. 50-52. 

27 Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, Boston, Annual Report, XIV (1848), 19-21. 
28 Tbid., XIII (1847), 25. 

29 Tbid., XII (1846), 9. 3° Jbid., XIV (1848), 16-19, 24. 
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and incomplete. He asked for ‘‘a better understanding and a wiser 
and more comprehensive system in the administration of our social 
charities; more of unity of plan and operation; a banishment of nar- 
row jealousies, of all sectarian predilections and prejudices in the 
choice of objects of aid.” 

Under the constant criticism, the Association of Delegates con- 
tinued to act according to its accustomed pattern. In February, 
1847, it met to receive the report of a committee appointed to con- 
sider the perennial question of ‘‘a more efficient system for the dis- 
tribution of charity.” For once the committee started with diffi- 
dence. “They found it difficult to propose such a plan as would be 
likely to secure the co-operation of the various Societies, and wholly 
remedy the evils in question.” They presented the familiar recom- 
mendations of a more general attendance upon the monthly meet- 
ings and a new effort to secure the representation of every charitable 
society. In addition, they returned to Barnard’s plan for organiza- 
tion in 1834. Thanks to the success of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor in New York, ward organization had be- 
come the new panacea. ‘‘The better acquainted we may become with 
each other’s doings in Wards, a more uniform and systematic mode 
of giving charity will result and the prevention of imposition be 
secured.”’3? 

On October 11, 1847, the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
called a “charity convention,” apparently as a superorganization of 
the city’s charities. This convention indorsed the plan for ward or- 
ganization proposed by the Association of Delegates in the preceding 
February and authorized the “distributors” of the Howard Benev- 
olent Society to call together the almoners of the poor in their 
respective wards and so to put the plan into operation. It also placed 
upon the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism the responsibility 
for inviting every charitable society in the city to send representa- 
tives to the monthly meetings of the Association of Delegates and 
approved the intention of the society to make their office not only an 
employment office for women but a center of reference for the poor. 
In the face of thirteen years of experience to the contrary, the con- 
vention expressed its belief that ward organization, reference office, 


3t Tbid., XII (1846), ro. 
32 Broadside issued by the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism (1847). 
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and monthly meetings would check, if not not entirely prevent, pro- 
fessional beggary and “‘assist the really deserving poor in obtaining 
relief.”33 A sermon delivered by Ephraim Peabody in March, 1840, 
is sufficient comment on their hopes. 

Among the numerous societies, there is none that extends any sufficient 
supervision over the whole city. There is no common center of action. The 
different societies do not act in concert. Each is ignorant of the aid given, and 
the persons aided, by others. They overlap each other; and, from ignorance 
of each other’s operations, a pushing, shameless, adroit beggar, under different 
pretences, may get aid from half a dozen different societies at the same time 
and, under the show of squalid poverty, may be living in abundance. 

In search of some way to achieve the ends so persistently sought 
for fifteen years, the Seciety for the Prevention of Pauperism sent a 
committee to New York to study the A.I.C.P. established there in 
1843, and, as a result, the last step was taken. A joint meeting of the 
Howard Benevolent Society, the Young Men’s Benevolent Society, 
and the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism was called in May, 
1850, and a committee appointed to “consider in what way a more 
thorough and effectual plan for the prevention and relief of pauper- 
ism may be devised.”’ The committee suggested the amalgamation 
of the three societies and the adoption of the scheme of organization 
which Hartley was finding so successful in New York.*> But it is 
difficult to pour new wine into old bottles. In October, 1851, the 
South End Provident Society was formed, and in December its 
organization was made city-wide through the Boston Provident As- 
sociation. Leadership in the organizing of charity passed into the 
hands of another group. But the problems of relief were not solved 
immediately! In 18*5 the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism 
was still talking of the dangers of indiscriminate charity and ques- 
tioning whether the Association of Delegates from the Benevolent 
Societies of Boston should not be revived.* 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


33 Jbid. 


34 Journal of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, I (1849), 9. 

38 Report of a Committee A ppointed at a Joint Meeting of the Howard Benevolent Society 
the Young Men’s Benevolent Society, and the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism and 
Boston Employment Society, on the Subject of a New Organization for the Relief of Pauper- 
ism (Boston, 1850). 

3% Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, Annual Report, XX (1855), 14. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITORS 


THE COURTS AND FAMILY RESPONSIBILITY 


N TWO states, Washington and Missouri, the higher courts have re- 
fused to uphold the policy of making members of the family responsi- 
ble for old age assistance. The Review congratulates Washington and 
Missouri—in fact, we are all to be congratulated—for these important 
judicial opinions support those who are resisting the attempt to make 
old age pensions, now called old age assistance, as much as possible like 
the old poor law system. We differ, again, very sharply with the Com- 
pass, which sees the Missouri decision putting the administration of old 
age security in Missouri “in serious jeopardy.”’ On the contrary, it seems 
to us this is putting old age security on the highroad to becoming a proper 
method of social security instead of a surviving relic of the poor relief 
system of the sixteenth century. (Incidentally, it might be well for articles 
of this kind to be signed when they appear in the Compass in order to 
avoid giving the impression that the policy or program advocated has 
been officially adopted by the A.A.S.W.) Social workers should be fa- 
miliar not only with this case’ from a Missouri appeliate court (Spring- 
field), which is discussed in the Compass, but also with another Missouri 
case? which was decided in the following month by another Missouri 
appellate court (Kansas City). Another important opinion’ dealing with 
this subject was handed down by the supreme court of the state of Wash- 
ington, also in November, 1938. In these cases, the two branches of the 
Missouri appellate court and the supreme court in the state of Washing- 
ton have held that in these two states gifts from relatives cannot be 
counted in estimating the “need’’ of the applicant for an old age pension. 
Many social workers, we believe, will share our satisfaction in these three 
judicial opinions on this important subject. 

The Compass suggests that the first Missouri opinion “threatens the 
balance between the parts of the Social Security program.” Well, well, 
if there ever has been any “balance” between the different parts of this 
program, it has certainly not been very obvious. And, in any event, a 

t Price v. State Social Security Commission, 121 S.W. (2d) 298 (1938). 

2 Moore v. State Social Security Commission, 122 S.W. (2d) 391 (1938). 

3 Conant v. State, 84 Pacific (2d) 378 (1938). 
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“balance” is secured in the wrong way when any part of the program 
that is good is pulled down to the level of the parts that are not good. 
The proper policy here, obviously, is, for example, to pull up aid to de- 
pendent children and not to pull down old age assistance. The Compass 
says further that the federal social security statute “places eligibility on 
the basis of need,’”’ and therefore, “if the Missouri decision is upheld, 
the state may become ineligible to receive federal funds for Old Age 
Assistance.” 

Now the situation is this: the federal statute leaves the definition of 
need to the states. Fortunately, some of the states (including Washing- 
ton and Missouri) did not include a family responsibility provision in the 
state old age assistance law. In those states, if an old age pensioner gets 
an allowance from his children this is a gift; it is not income. However, 
the field representatives of the Social Security Board have apparently 
been instructed to notify the state authorities that the gifts of relatives 
must be counted as income although this has been a doubtful interpreta- 
tion of the state laws. In Oklahoma, for example, the Social Security 
Board complained that relative responsibility was not being enforced 
although there was no provision for relative responsibility in the old age 
assistance law. The Social Security Board apparently made an effort to 
make Oklahoma use an old statute as a basis of doubtful validity for en- 
forcing responsibility. Oklahoma like Washington and Missouri was 
ordered back to a pauper law policy. 

What exactly did the appellate court of Missouri decide? In Price v. 
State Social Security Commission the old age pension applicant was sev- 
enty-two years old and in poor health. The Missouri law provided as to 
income that old age assistance was to be granted to any person who was 
“incapacitated from earning a livelihood and has not sufficient income 
or other resources to provide a reasonable subsistence compatible with 
decency and health, and is therefore without adequate means of support.” 

The wife of the pension applicant in the Price case earned five dollars 
a month sewing; and her son-in-law had been giving her an allowance of 
fifty dollars a month. The applicant was refused an old age grant on the 
ground that he was “not in need,” first by the county commission and 
then, after an appeal, by the state commission. He then appealed to the 
circuit court of his county of residence. The circuit court, however, which 
heard the appeal held that under the Missouri law the applicant was 
“entitled to the benefits of a pension or Old Age Assistance,”’ as provided 
under Section 12 of the Missouri act. The court said that “the Legislature 
did not intend to change the words income, support and means of support, 
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to assistance, help or charity,”’ and the court said, further, that the fact 
that someone had been “charitable enough to provide the means” to pre- 
vent the applicant (Price) “from being made an inmate of a public insti- 
tution, does not change the intent of the Legislature in this Act, or pre- 
vent him from being entitled to the benefits of this Act.” The court 
pointed out that under the provisions of the Missouri act, the children or 
any other relatives are “not required to provide means of support, or 
that if they do so, by reason of their relationship,” this gift from the 
relative “does not prevent those who are qualified, from being entitled 
to the benefits.” The appellate court affirmed the judgment of the circuit 
court. The appellate court said that the act “could not under any cir- 
cumstances be construed to mean that gifts or donations from individu- 
als .... could be in any way construed as means of support..... ” 

In the other Missouri case, Moore v. State Social Security Commission, 
an old age pensioner lived with his wife and an unmarried daughter— 
aged twenty-eight—who earned six hundred and thirty dollars a year 
teaching school. He had at first been given a pension of sixteen dollars 
a month, which had been discontinued, and the state commission upheld 
the withdrawal of the pension; he appealed to the circuit court, which 
ordered him reinstated on the pension list. Thereupon the State Security 
Commission appealed, and the appellate court (Kansas City) handed 
down an opinion agreeing with the preceding opinion of the appellate 
court (Springfield) in the Price case. In the Moore case the court said: 

Though claimant is incapacitated from earning a livelihood the question 
remains, has he income or resources sufficient to maintain him in decency and 
health? If the answer is yes, then he had adequate means of support. If the an- 
swer is no, then he does not have adequate means of support..... 

The words resources, income and means refer to property or capabilities of 
producing property and do not include gifts which may or may not be made at 
some future time. 

No court or law writer, so far as our research has disclosed, has ever said that 
an indigent person whose only support is contributions made by one who is 
not under legal duty to make them, has resources, means or means of support. 
The law recognizes and enforces rights which are legal and none other. 

It may be that if benefit of the law is denied claimant his daughter, Fay, 
will continue her contributions, but the law will not compel her to do so for the 
reason she is not under legal duty to support her parent. 


Will the state of Missouri amend the law by adding a provision making 
the children legally responsible? If so, the schoolteacher’s earnings of 
$630 a year, which means approximately $12.15 a week, will provide 
meager support for the family of three and make impossible the profes- 
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sional expenditures necessary if she is to earn more in the future. Is this 
what Congress intended to do for the aged people of this country? 

But let us go on to the important case Conant v. State,’ in which the 
Washington supreme court considered the application for a pension filed 
by a widow seventy-eight years of age, who had been a resident of the 
state continuously ever since 1887 and who had neither income nor 
property. The application was rejected by the director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Security on the ground that she was provided with all the 
necessities of life by her son-in-law and daughter, was not in need and, 
therefore, was “‘not eligible to receive aid under the provisions of the old- 
age assistance statute.” The Washington law gives the applicant a right 
of appeal to the superior court of the county, and her appeal to this 
court in Spokane County resulted in a reversal of the order denying the 
application for old-age assistance. A judgment was entered requiring the 
director of the Department of Social Security to grant the application 
for old age assistance in a sum of not less than thirty dollars monthly 
commencing November 7, 1937. An appeal then went to the supreme 
court. The opinion of the supreme court contains the following statement: 

By chapter 29, Laws of 1933, the legislature imposed upon the Board of 
County Commissioners of each county the duty of providing funds for old-age 
pensions. That statute was repealed by chapter 182, Laws of 1935, in which the 
legislature declared that the care of aged persons who are in need or whose 
physical or other condition seems to render permanent their inability to provide 
properly for themselves, was a matter of state concern and a necessity in pro- 
moting and preserving the public health and welfare. To provide such care a 
state-wide system of old-age assistance was established. Subject to the pro- 
visions of that act every person residing in the state of Washington, if in need, 
became entitled to old-age assistance from the state. The foregoing statute was 
amended by chapter 156, Laws of 1937. 

In 1937, asserting that public policy declares with increasing frequency and 
firmness that the equalization of opportunity for more abundant living and the 
necessary care of the handicapped and underprivileged incident thereto, is a 
public responsibility of such magnitude as to deserve the undivided attention of 
all branches of the state and Federal governments, the legislature created an 
administrative state department and divisions thereof to serve as an agency of 
the state in the administration of all public assistance programs..... 


The supreme court pointed out that “at the common law no legal 
liability rested on one relative to support another, however strong the 
moral duty may be. The duty of providing such support is purely statu- 
tory” (21 R.C.L. 723). 


4 Ibid. 
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In Washington the old poor law which provided for family responsi- 
bility 
was repealed by the social security statute (ch. 180, L. 1937) which declared that 
the burden of caring for the handicapped and underprivileged was a public 
responsibility which the state assumed. Except morally, since the enactment 
of ch. 180, L. 1937, one relative is not liable nor responsible for the care of 
another relative who may be “poor” or “in need” because of mental, physical 
or other handicap. 


The supreme court said that 

the social security statutes manifest recognition by the state of its obligation 
and disclose the purpose of the legislature to redeem a promise made to the 
people, to relieve charitably disposed relatives, strangers, societies, associations 
and other agencies of the burden of providing relief for the crippled, the blind, 
the needy, as the care of the handicapped and underprivileged is a responsibility 
of the state. 

In this case, it was clear that Mrs. Conant had “neither resources nor 
income” and the court thought that she satisfied all the other conditions 
of the statute; that she was, therefore, in need, that she was 
so completely destitute as to require assistance, within the meaning of the old- 
age assistance statute. The fact that some kindly disposed stranger, or that 
some charitably motivated relative, is willing and financially able to pay for the 
clothing, lodging and food of the respondent in nowise absolves the state of its 
duty or relieves it of its obligation to grant to her old-age assistance in a sum not 
less than thirty dollars monthly. If respondent were compelled to beg from 
door to door, or if she were dependent on some one of the many charitable 
associations for support, her need would be no greater than if compelled, as she 
now is, to accept the necessary relief of food, lodging and clothing gratuitously 
bestowed on her by a son-in-law and daughter (relatives who are not legally 
liable or responsible for her care). 


A correspondent in Missouri writes that the federal Social Security 
Board is withholding funds from Missouri without a formal hearing pend- 
ing the change of the present act. But the Social Security Board is an 
administrative body. It has neither legislative nor judicial powers. The 
Congress did not define the needy aged as persons without relatives who 
are willing to give assistance. Can the Social Security Board require the 
states to make such a definition? We hope the Missouri authorities will 
ask the United States courts if the administrators of the Social Security 
Board are not exceeding their authority. 

Our Missouri correspondent also tells us: 

The Federal Board’s contention is that Missouri’s Act as interpreted in the 
Price case does not allow the Public Assistance Department to give Old Age 
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Assistance on a need basis and requests that the Law be changed to conform in 
this regard. Also, the Federal Board has contended that since the court is 
handing down opinions such as has been indicated in the Price case, that a 
single state agency is not administering the Old Age Assistance program in 
Missouri, that an administrative tribunal such as the State Social Security 
Commission has its power and authority restricted by the courts and the court 
is acting as an administrative agency. 

This is certainly an untenable position as courts were interpreting the 
state laws—a right and practice which an administrative agency cannot 
consider an interference with the orderly process of administration. On 
the contrary, in both Washington and Missouri the administrative agen- 
cies were modifying the statute not by routine administrative interpreta- 
tion but by the adoption of procedures clearly not authorized by the 
statute. 

In the Washington case (Conant v. State), the pension applicant was 
living with her daughter in the son-in-law’s reasonably comfortable home. 
The aged woman, who had nothing of her own, claimed the pension. It 
is easy to argue that she was not “in need.” But old age pensions cannot 
be granted on the basis of this kind of a ‘‘means test” indefinitely. The 
same argument that withheld her pension was used not so long ago against 
allowing children from such homes to go free to the public schools. But 
public opinion demanded the abolition of the “means test” from the 
public schools. After all, the people who own comfortable homes and 
who are, nevertheless, allowed to send their children free to the public 
schools are the taxpayers who will pay the bills. So it is with old age 
pensions. Certainly America will not accept old age pensions on the old 
pauper-law theory of “responsibility of relatives” or any other kind of a 
“‘means test’ as an answer to the demand for justice and equity for the 
aged. The old people, even if they are lame and halt, are “on the march,” 
and the years to come will see either an old age pension system above the 
poor law level, with an abolition of the unhappy family controversies that 
result from placing this burden on the younger families, or some kind of 
Townsend Plan will be the alternative. Social workers prefer the abolition 
of the “means test,” and we believe it is “‘on the way,” despite the efforts 
of the Social Security Board to restore the old deterrent poor law humili- 
ations for aged pensioners and their relatives.s 


5 After this editorial comment was in press, word came that the legislature of the 
state of Washington had accepted the pauper-law mandate of the Social Security Board 
and had amended the Washington law to make the children subject to prosecution for 
the support of their aged parents. We are sorry for the state of Washington. 

On the subject of the responsibility of relatives see this Review, XII, 508. 
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“RELIEF AND POLITICS” 


HIS subject was dealt with at some length in an editorial in this 
Review in our September issue, and the grave issues that had already 
arisen were presented. The disinterested character of the work of the 
chairman of the Special Senate Committee “to investigate senatorial 
campaign expenditures and use of governmental funds in 1938” has led 
to an important report? which was submitted to the Senate when Congress 
assembled last January. 
The Committee’s formal “Declaration of Policy,” unanimously 
adopted at a meeting held last summer, is significant: 


WHEREAS this committee is charged with the duty (1) of investigating any 
violation or alleged violation of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act by or on 
behalf of any candidate for senatorial nomination or election by any committee 
or any other person or corporation or any agency financed by or using Federal 
funds in that connection and (2) any use or alleged use of any Federal funds “to 
influence votes..... “i 

The objective is simple and clear—the maintenance of the integrity of the 
elective processes, the preservation of democracy at its most vital point—the 
ballot box, the free exercise of the voting franchise, and to that end the preven- 
tion of any improper use of money and of any coercion or intimidation by any 
person, group, or agency, outside or inside the Government. 

The committee intends to give broad construction to the language of the 
resolutions and to follow them in spirit as well as letter, and to make full use of 
the power and authority vested in it, without fear or favor and without partisan- 


The committee gives warning now to all candidates for senatorial office, their 
friends and aides, that any violation or attempted violation of the laws pertain- 
ing to the conduct of the campaign and the conduct of the election, indeed any 
improper conduct whatsoever, will invite investigation by this committee, and 
if found to have occurred will be fully exposed and publicized with a view to 
criminal prosecution through appropriate channels, if such be warranted. 

The committee likewise gives warning that all goveramental agencies must 
keep clear of all primary and election campaigns—must keep their hands off. 
Any other course in the judgment of the committee would amount in reality to 
the use of Federal funds to influence votes, and under the terms of the Senate 
resolutions would require investigation and censure, and is to be exposed, con- 
demned, and prevented insofar as it is within the power of this committee to do 
so. 


t Investigation of Senatorial Campaign Expenditures and Use of Governmental Funds 
(76th Cong., rst sess., Senate Rept. 1 [January 3, 1939]). Part I, pp. 65; Part II, pp. 
378. 
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The report shows that “hundreds of complaints” were presented to the 
committee, and 119 of them required field investigations in 18 different 
states. These complaints were grouped as follows: 

(1) Irregularities in registration and voting; (2) abuse of the Senate franking 
privilege; (3) excessive expenditures and unreported expenditures; (4) solicita- 
tion or assessment of Federal officials and employees either by Federal officials 
and employees or others for contributions in behalf of a senatorial candidate; (5) 
solicitation or assessment of State officials and employees receiving any part of 
their pay from money appropriated by Congress for such contributions; (6) in- 
timidation or coercion by Federal officials and employees or others in behalf of a 
senatorial candidate; (7) use of funds appropriated by Congress in behalf of a 
senatorial candidate; and (8) promising of employment in private industry in 
exchange for the promise to vote for certain candidates. 


Readers of this Review are, of course, especially concerned about the 
sections of the report and the recommendations dealing with W.P.A. 
because social workers have urged these large relief appropriations and 
feel betrayed when they are used not for persons in need—even when the 
need is very great as it has been this past year—but illegally and corruptly 
for political purposes. The Committee findings certainly give rise to many 
misgivings. The report says that the Committee in the course of its work 
“has been compelled to give much of its attention to charges of undue 
political activity in connection with the administration and conduct of 
the Works Progress Administration in certain States”; and although many 
of these charges were not sustained after investigation, the Committee 
nevertheless reports as follows: 

There has been in several States, and in many forms, unjustifiable political 
activity in connection with the work of the Works Progress Administration in 
such States. The committee believes that funds appropriated by the Congress 
for the relief of those in need and distress have been in many instances diverted 
from these high purposes to political ends. The committee condemns this con- 
duct and recommends to the Senate that legislation be prepared to make impos- 
sible, so far as legislation can do so, further offenses of this character. 


The Committee’s second recommendation is that there should be legis- 
lation prohibiting “contributions for any political purpose whatsoever by 
any person who is the beneficiary of Federal relief funds or who is engaged 
in the administration of relief laws of the Federal Government.” The 
Committee also recommends “legislation prohibiting any person engaged 
in the administration of Federal relief laws from using his official authority 
or influence to coerce the political action of any person or body”’; finally, 
the Committee recommends that all federal relief acts should make it a mis- 
demeanor to furnish “any list of persons receiving benefits under such 
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acts or of persons engaged in the administration thereof, for delivery to a 
political candidate, committee, campaign manager, or employee thereof.” 

The results of the use of W.P.A. for political purposes have been seen 
not only in the layoffs in W.P.A. since the fall elections and the plight of 
the unfortunate families who are denied direct relief because there is an 
“employable member” even when the member has no employment, but 
also in the congressional action in reducing the President’s requested ap- 
propriation. In the long run, as we have said before, the use of relief funds * 
for political purposes not only injures our clients irreparably but also 
injures the political party that is guilty of this misuse of funds.” 


HAIL AND FAREWELL, HARRY HOPKINS 


| herein numbers of social workers in this country would like to “give a 
hand” to the new Secretary of Commerce and wish him success in his 
new field. Asa relief administrator Mr. Hopkins made some grave mis- 
takes—such as supporting the President in destroying the F.E.R.A. and 
saying that it was time in 1935 for the federal government to “quit this 
business of relief,” launch a vast scheme of work relief that could not 
possibly take care of the existing need, and turn the destitute back to the 
local authorities. But Mr. Hopkins was also, in many ways, an able ad- 
ministrator; and social workers always knew that he really cared for the 
men and women below the margin and was honestly trying to help them. 
Therefore it’s “goodbye’’—with genuine regret— 

And here’s to you, Harry Hopkins, in your grand new Commerce post, 

We often disagreed with you, even when we liked you most. 

We'll give you your certificate—and if you want it signed, 

We'll bring a testimonial, whenever you’re inclined. 


We hope you'll not forget your friends, when you walk the golden ways 
Of Commerce and Big Business and everything that pays; 

We think you’ll miss the Old Gang—forget us if you can— 

We're sad to lose you, Harry—you’re a first-class fighting man! 


With apologies, of course, to Kipling 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND RELIEF 


GAIN, Senator Byrnes has submitted a report to the United States 
Senate from the ‘‘Special Committee To Investigate Unemployment 
and Relief.” A preliminary report, submitted in April, 1938, reviewed the 


2 See this Review, XII (September, 1938), 495. 
t Senate Rept. 2, 76th Cong., 1st sess. 
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general history of the participation of the federal government in pro- 
grams of unemployment relief. The Committee now recommends that 
the hardships of unemployment should. be relieved, first by unemploy- 
ment compensation; next, by public assistance; and then, by public work. 
That is, in the opinion of the Committee, 

unemployment compensation is designed to provide for workers during periods 
of sudden or temporary unemployment. Public assistance should have the 
effect of providing security and support for old people, children, and handi- 
capped persons. Public work should provide employment and a means of liveli- 
hood for unemployed workers at times when and as long as private industry 
cannot use their service. 

Having adopted this definition, the Committee has extended its field 
to almost the whole of the social security program and presents various 
recommendations dealing with old age assistance, old age benefits, 
and aid to dependent children. Only the sections of the report dealing 
with the questions directly related to unemployment and relief will be 
referred to here. 

The Committee takes note of the fact that on January 1 of the pres- 
ent year all but three of the states will pay unemployment benefits but 
the Committee thinks that this is designed ‘only to meet temporary 
unemployment” and that “it should relieve such condition with certainty 
and dispatch.” In the opinion of the Committee “it now fails to do this.” 
The report states that in attempting to pay benefits in proportion to the 
earnings of the workers, the payments have been “so slow of ascertain- 
ment that in many cases the applicant goes to a relief office for help. 
In other cases the payments are so small that relief offices must supplement 
income. The payments are of such short duration as to be of minimum 
value as a means of security.” 

The Committee, therefore, recommends (1) that the waiting period 
for unemployment compensation should be shortened to one week; (2) 
that the period of benefits should be lengthened; (3) that the amount of 
the benefits should be fixed at a few standard figures, based upon the aver- 
age earnings of a few standard crafts or skills; and (4) that the compli- 
cated tax system should be simplified. 

We cannot continue to permit the unemployed worker to apply for unemploy- 
ment compensation only to learn after some weeks that the amount to which he 
is entitled is $2.79 per week; then have him apply for public work only to be 
informed that he is eligible for unemployment benefits and therefore may not 
have a job; and thereby force him to go to the relief office of the city or State 
for direct relief. 


It is important that the Committee believes in the use of qualified 
personnel for administrative purposes. It is recommended that the law 
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should be amended to provide that federal appropriations to cover the 
cost of administration of unemployment compensation should be made 
available “only if employees are selected through a merit system, and 
provided further that there be paid to the unemployed worker at least 
the minimum benefits established by the Federal act.” 

With regard to a work program, the Committee emphasizes the belief 
that “increased unemployment compensation benefits urged as the first 
line of defense would greatly reduce the number of unemployed seeking 
relief or work on account of temporary lay-offs.’’ However, it is recom- 
mended that a “program of public work should be provided for the un- 
employed not covered by unemployment compensation or whose unem- 
ployment benefits are exhausted and for whom private employment is 
not available.” The plan is to have the budget show, each year, the 
amount of money it is deemed advisable, in the light of existing condi- 
tions, to allot to public works in co-operation with the states and local 
governments. The allotments are to be controlled by being based “upon 
the population of the States as determined by the census, and upon the 
number of unemployed in the various States as ascertained by the Un- 
ployment Census of 1937 until such time as the Unemployment Service 
is able to currently supply such information.” 

In the case of projects properly described as federal projects the entire 
cost would be paid from federal funds. With regard to the present federal- 
state relationship the report notes that the percentage of cost paid by local 
governments on W.P.A. projects is approximately 22 per cent at the 
present time. The percentage of cost paid by local governments on 
P.W.A. projects is now 55 per cent. The Committee recommends that 
the formula should be that “two-thirds of the total cost of projects in a 
State be borne by the Federal Government and one-third by the local 
government; provided that in States where the average per capita in- 
come is less than the average per capita income in the entire United 
States the local contribution to projects in those states shall be propor- 
tionately reduced.” The competing activity of P.W.A. and W.P.A. both 
engaged in public works is viewed adversely. The Committee think that 
regardless of the intention of the administrators, “there will always be 
competition between the representatives of the two organizations for 
the most desirable projects.” With P.W.A. offering a grant of 45 per cent 
and requiring a contribution of 55 per cent in cash or obligations of the 
local government; and with W.P.A. asking an average contribution of 22 
per cent instead of 55 per cent of the sponsors, it is clear that there is a 
necessity for a co-ordinated program. 

The Committee, therefore, recommends a single public-works program 
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administered preferably by a department of public works; but if this is 
not practicable, then a division of public works in an existing department 
is the second choice. That is, the Committee thinks that unemployment 
is no longer to be regarded as an emergency problem. Emergency agencies 
should not be continued indefinitely. 

A single authority having ‘‘one office where unemployment benefits 
will be granted and where the Employment Service will aid a man to 
secure private employment” is the Committee’s suggestion. However, the 
Committee would not have unemployment compensation in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Instead, the Committee prefers its plan of a department 
of public works providing ‘‘a work program based upon current advices 
as to unemployment throughout the Nation.” As for the workers for 
whom private employment is not available and who should be assigned 
to a job on a work program, this can be done by a proper method of un- 
employment assistance and a work program. 

In general, social workers will not approve these recommendations. 
They will want the Employment Service co-ordinated with unemploy- 
ment compensation by having them both in the Department of Labor, 
which is now one of the smaller departments. 

Nor will social workers approve the Committee’s further suggestion 
that C.C.C. and N.Y.A. should be “coordinated and placed under the 
direction of the Department of Public Works.” 

The Committee refers lightly to the Farm Security Administration 
and recommends that provision should be made for adequate relief 
through loans and grants to relieve the hardships of unemployment in 
areas affected by drought. But surely this program should not be con- 
tinued to be administered by home economists in the Department of 
Agriculture with no social workers connected with the administration. 
There is every reason for an investigation of the policies of “loans and 
grants” made by the F.S.A., but the Committee seems to have left this 
service unexplored. 

Some brief “minority views” are submitted by Senator J. J. Davis of 
Pennsylvania and some further minority opinions are offered by Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts. 


STATE WELFARE SERVICES AND THE SPOILSMEN 


NE step forward and two steps backward” tells the story of the 
effect of political changes in the various states on the public welfare 
services. Can the states be intrusted with the administration of the Fed- 
eral Social Security and relief funds if they will not set up honestly ad- 
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ministered civil service laws instead of using the welfare services as party 
spoils? From Michigan, where, under Governor Murphy, an effort was 
being made to establish a civil service system, reports have come that 
competent social-work positions not covered by civil service have fallen 
promptly to the demands of the successful political party and that the 
civil service system itself is threatened. 

On January 18 the new governor announced appointments to three 
important posts in the State Welfare Department. The first was that of 
the president of the Republican Women’s Federation of Michigan to the 
position of director of the Department, replacing James G. Bryant, who 
had returned to Michigan from a position with the Social Security Board 
to accept the position as director at the request of Governor Murphy in 
1937. 

The appointment of Ross W. Mayer of Lansing to the post of deputy 
welfare director was also announced. He succeeds Miss Ruth Bowen, an 
able social worker with years of administrative experience in both public 
and private social work. Mr. Mayer was formerly superintendent of 
schools at Bloomingdale, Michigan, and recently was chief of the ac- 
counting division of the United States disbursement office in Lansing. 

Dr. Philip Callahan (dentist) of Detroit, former member of the Detroit 
Common Council and prominent in the Fraternal Order of Eagles, was 
appointed supervisor of the Bureau of Old Age Assistance to succeed Mr. 
Herman Pikarskey, who had been appointed by Mr. Bryant from the civil 
service eligible list. 

The State Welfare Department is responsible for the administration of 
old age assistance, for supervision of certain state institutions, and for a 
child welfare program including child welfare services. Under the Michi- 
gan civil service law it is within administrative discretion to decide 
whether heads of divisions shall be taken from the civil service. The Civil 
Service Commission has ruled that an “exempt’’ division head must be the 
head of a “principal branch of an administrative agency regardless of the 
names by which the units of organization or their heads are called.” 

Mr. Bryant and Miss Bowen had chosen, however, to make all ap- 
pointments, even those which could have been “exempt,” from the three 
highest names on the civil service eligible list. They had recently given 
examinations for a variety of positions in the department to all persons 
meeting high professional qualifications, irrespective of Michigan resi- 
dence. Workers had been granted educational leaves from time to time 
for professional education, and in many ways the professional level of 
services in the department was being improved. 

At the same time that the new governor was making these changes in 
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the Welfare Department, the new three-member Emergency Relief Com- 
mission held its first meeting. The Emergency Relief Commission is re- ef 
sponsible for supervision of the aid to dependent children program, the P 
program of aid to the blind, and general relief, through its local units dis- 
bursing approximately fifteen million dollars in state relief funds annually. 
Mr. George F. Granger has been acting director of the E.R.A. since Dr. i 
Haber returned to the faculty of the University. He had been with the 
organization since 1934 and prior to that time had served as director of the i 
tuberculosis and health society in Detroit for many years. 

At the first meeting of the new Commission, by a two-to-one vote Mr. 
Granger was “fired,” and the administrative action by which all local 
appointments (including those persons paid by local funds) had been 
placed under civil service in 1936 was rescinded—opening sixteen hundred 
local appointments to patronage. To succeed Mr. Granger a man was 
named who had been leader of the State Association of Township Super- 
visors, which led the successful fight against the welfare reorganization 
act last year. This man was reported to have failed a civil service exam- 
ination for the position of relief administrator of Genesee County in 
August, 1937. 

The minority member of the Commission, Mr. Louis Miriani of 
Detroit, charged that his two colleagues on the Commission were “playing 
politics with relief” and protested to the Governor and through the press. 
Led by the League of Women Voters, there was so much public protest 
that the Governor intervened, and, at the time of writing, the action of 
the Commission has been suspended at least temporarily. Mr. Granger is 
still acting director of the E.R.A., and what will be done next may be un- 
certain until the fate of two so-called welfare reorganization bills which 
have been introduced into the legislature is determined. 

In the state of Oklahoma six of the well-known social workers of the 
Oklahoma Public Welfare Commission were discharged along with the 
director of the Commission. Among those discharged are three well- 
known social workers who hold A.M. degrees from schools of social work— 
Elsie Parker,’ who has been the supervisor of the Public Assistance De- 
partment and the head of a social service staff of four hundred persons; 
Lorraine Ketchum, who has been assistant supervisor of public assistance; 
Margaret Yates, who was a departmental “consultant.” The new “acting 
director” of the Public Welfare Commission is an accountant and long- 
time holder of various political appointments in various state departments. é 


t After this was in press, an encouraging word came of the appointment of a new 
commission in Oklahoma and of Miss Parker’s recall and reinstatement. 
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In the meantime the relations of the Oklahoma public welfare authori- 
ties and the Social Security Board continue to be very far from harmoni- 
ous. The state’s nine congressmen and senators of Oklahoma are reported 
to have held a two-hour conference with the Social Security Board. It is 
reported that the federal board is not satisfied with the present situation 
in Oklahoma. Oklahoma is now receiving federal grants-in-aid for social- 
security services on a month-to-month schedule, the only state in this 
situation. 

A correspondent reports to us that 
although the Commission has stated that the releases were desired primarily to 
give local residents an opportunity to administer the program, this reason does 
not withstand inspection. Of the six employees dismissed, not including the 
Director, all were state residents and graduates of Oklahoma schools, except 
Miss Yates. It seems obvious that patronage and political control were the 
underlying reasons for the dismissals. Already there are rumblings that the Dis- 
trict Supervisory Staff is to be “purged,” as the Commission has never been sold 
on the District Staff, which is composed of social workers, all of whom have had 
professional training and social work experience. The future of social work in 
Oklahoma is indeed uncertain. It is to be hoped that the Social Security Board 
will exert such pressure that the state will eventually realize that it cannot play 
politics with human misery. 


From Tennessee comes another discouraging story of political inter- 
ference with the State Welfare Department, and the word that Mr. Cate is 
no longer head of the Department, and the new commissioner is a former 
postmaster from a rural area. Word comes also of the resignation of Ellen 
Wallace, who left the Social Security Board to become director of field 
service in the Tennessee Department. Miss Wallace promptly resigned 
in protest when an experienced regional director was replaced by an 
obviously incompetent political appointee who had been a stenographer 
in a county W.P.A. office. The report that comes to us indicates that 
“jobs” of all kinds are being “bargained away on Capitol Hill” in Nash- 
ville. 


SCHOOLS OF SOCIAL WORK 


HE annual meeting of the American Association of Schools of Social 
Work was held this year in Cleveland at the end of January. There 
was an unusually large attendance of representatives of the thirty-eight 
schools of the Association. The meeting centered around three projects of 
the Association: (1) a plan for a study which the Association has under- 
taken dealing with personnel requirements in the public social services, 
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including not only the social-security services but some of the other new 
administrations like the United States Employment Service; (2) a study 
of pre-social-work education; and (3) a comprehensive study of the schools 
now included in the Association membership. An attempt is being made 
to maintain standards more successfully than has been possible in the 
past. The present full-time secretary of the Association is Dr. Marion 
Hathway, and the headquarters are temporarily located at Pittsburgh, 
where Mr. Newstetter, president of the Association, is dean of the school 
of social work of the University of Pittsburgh. The most important action 
taken by the Association was the acceptance of a plan to have the schools 
classified into two groups, one group offering a graduate course of one 
year and less than two and the other group offering at least two years of 
graduate work. The chief officers of the Association were re-elected for 
another year. 
CHILD LABOR IN GERMANY 


TTENTION was called in our Jast issue (XII, 702) to the new Child 
Labor Law of Germany which went into effect on January 1, 1939. 

The most recent decrees in Germany, however, have practically abolished 
most of the protective measures which the new act provided—especially 
those that should protect the numerous young people working in the 
armament industries, such as the steel industry, the rolling-mills, the 
compressed- and wrought-iron plants, and the dockyards. Children four- 
teen to sixteen years of age are now allowed—in spite of the new act—to 
work until ten at night in all these industries, and young workers sixteen 
to eighteen years of age are even allowed to do night work between 8:00 
P.M. and 6:00 A.M.; they may be employed fifty-four hours a week (decree 
of the National Ministry of Economy, Frankfurter Zeitung, December 29, 
1938). Not only have the newly proclaimed principles for the protection 
of child labor been unfortunately withheld from these industries, but the 
shortage of labor in industrial and agricultural work threatens the pro- 
gram of child protection in a still greater measure. The youth division of 
the German labor front (the compulsory organization which was sub- 
stituted for the former German unions) recently drafted a decree “on 
young followers in industry.” This draft provides for longer working- 
hours of boys up to eighteen years of age and girls up to twenty-one 
years, and it states that child labor in Germany has considerably in- 
creased in the last year. In general practice the time for schooling, train- 
ing, and apprenticeship is cut down, and more and more young people 
who formerly would still be getting training are now taken for paid jobs. 
Finally, the decree of the Ministry of Labor of December 12, 1938, on 
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child labor provides that the issuing of the child-labor license is entirely 
left to the factory inspectors. In practice the so-called ‘“‘opinions”’ of the 
school authorities and of the child welfare bureau, mentioned as de- 
sirable in the decree, are unimportant since they no longer have any 
voice in the matter. Sometimes the police office issues the license without 
even hearing the school principal and the child welfare bureau at all. 


EDWARD PRENTISS COSTIGAN, 1874-1939 


DWARD P. COSTIGAN first became a national figure some thirty 
years ago when as attorney for the striking miners of Ludlow, Colo- 
rado, he sought the help of the federal government to protect the miners 
when a camp of men, women, and children had been fired upon by guards 
and burned. From that time on he was in the vanguard of those who 
fought for the rights of labor against racial discrimination and for the pro- 
tection of children. During the years that he was a tariff commissioner his 
services were always available on legal questions and in the preparation of 
legislation. It was in this capacity that he drafted the form of the child 
labor amendment sponsored by the committee representing all the sup- 
porting organizations of which Samuel Gompers was chairman. 

Many social workers, however, came to know Senator Costigan first as 
one of their ablest friends in Congress during the tragic first years of the 
depression when the President and Congress were reluctant to take the 
important step of providing federal aid for relief. He listened to the social 
workers who came from different parts of the country to tell the story of 
increasing need which the local authorities could not find a way to meet; 
and he formulated a program on the basis of their testimony. As early as 
December, 1931, Senator Costigan sponsored a carefully drawn federal 
relief bill which would have provided a more permanent and better- 
organized system of federal relief than the R.F.C. loan policy that was 
finally extorted from Congress and an unwilling President in July, 1932. 
Social workers who testified before the Senate Committee found Senator 
Costigan a thoughtful and encouraging listener who knew how to bring 
out the facts that were necessary for the record. 

He was also the active champion of the Costigan anti-lynching bill in 
the Senate and of many other measures in which social workers were 
interested. 

Senator Costigan became ill three years ago and did not become a 
candidate for re-election. His retirement from the Senate wasa great loss 
to every liberal cause. Those who had the privilege of knowing him and 
working with him will miss his leadership to the end. 
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PORTER R. LEE, 1879-1939 


HE word of Porter Lee’s death comes to us after this Review is in 

press, but we are granted space for an attempt to say, briefly, with 
what deep and sincere regret this news will come to social workers in all 
parts of the country. Porter Lee has been a national figure in social work 
for a generation, and as director of our oldest school of social work he has 
had the opportunity of teaching many of the leaders now carrying on as 
active workers and the younger group who will furnish the leaders for 
the next generation. Porter Lee’s host of students were also a host of 
devoted friends and admirers. He made a great contribution to social 
work and won well-deserved recognition for what he had done. Warm 
sympathy goes from us all to the members of the faculty of the New York 
School of Social Work, with whom he was so long and so closely associated. 
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Public Welfare Administration. By MarteETTA STEVENSON, Pu.D. With 
assistance of OTHER MEMBERS OF THE STAFF OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WELFARE AssociATION. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xi+ 
352. $2.50. 

In this volume Dr. Stevenson, who is well known to public welfare officials and 
students as assistant director of the American Public Welfare Association, gives 
us a brief, well-written account of the extraordinary development of public social 
work in the last ten years, how the resulting problems of organization and ad- 
ministration are being attacked and, in her opinion, what theoretical considera- 
tions or experience or both indicate are the best types of organization and 
administration. 

Miss Stevenson has divided her discussion into three parts. In the first, “The 
Expanding Field of Public Welfare,” she gives very briefly the historical back- 
ground and the great expansion of our public social service since 1929 as a result 
of the depression and the passage of the Social Security Act. Part II is devoted 
to the present organization on the federal, state, and local levels. Discussion of 
statutory provisions and their application is made more graphic by organization 
charts of the federal bureaus and typical states. The subject of Part III, which 
forms the principal part of the book, is “Administrative Principles and Prob- 
lems.” In the first chapters of Part III she draws heavily on the “principles” 
of public administration developed by political scientists rather than those that 
emerge from experience in administering public social work. In other words, the 
problems and principles that she emphasizes are not those peculiar to the 
administration of, for example, old age assistance as compared with a public 
health program but common to both. It does not need to be said that social 
workers should know these general principles. Certainly they will find her dis- 
cussion of problems of organization, administration, management, personnel and 
planning, and federal and state supervision an easy approach to these general 
problems as they appear in the public welfare field. Two other chapters in Part 
III are devoted to “Financial Planning” and “Research, Statistics, and Plan- 
ning as Tools of Administration.” 

Miss Stevenson has deliberately made her book a survey of the general 
groundwork of public welfare administration, doubtless because she believes it 
is necessary as a preparation for more intensive study of the problems which the 
public welfare administrator faces. The footnotes and Bibliography in this 
volume will be found helpful in this connection. 

Altogether the book will be very useful and should be widely read. It reviews 
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our organization progress during a decade of unparalleled changes and expan- 
sion of public social work. This period of reorganization is not ended. Other 
changes are certain to be made—in some states, this year, losses will be regis- 
tered and in others gains—but 1938 is an excellent point from which to look back 
and ahead. 

The skeleton of organization, however good, does not determine the quality 
of the service rendered but it removes unnecessary difficulties and confusion in 
the accomplishment of results, so that Miss Stevenson’s clear and readable sum- 
mary of where we now stand and where we are going in organization is very 


timely. 
GRACE ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of Public Welfare in New York State, 1609-1866. By Davip 
M. ScHNEDER. (“University of Chicago Social Service Monographs.’’) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xix+395. $3.00. 


Captain Henry Hudson sailed the “Half Moon” up the Hudson in 1609, and 
the New York State Board of Commissioners of Public Charities was established 
in 1867; hence the a quo and ad quem of Dr. Schneider’s first volume of a history 
of public welfare in the Empire state. A second volume, it is happily recorded, 
will deal with the establishment and development of the central state authority 
—the Board of Public Charities and its lineal descendants. 

The publication of this comprehensive, scholarly, professionally imbued 
study of public welfare in so important a state as New York represents a dis- 
tinguished accomplishment in the literature of social service administration. 
Nor could its issuance have been timed better, considering the rarity of this 
type of material and its need in the education of the new welfare forces and 
public at large. In public welfare administration, as well as in engineering, it 
has long been evident that backsights are essential in planning new advances as 
well as in determining present locations. 

The author’s admirable education in the field of his thesis and his highly ad- 
vantageous position as director of the Bureau of Research and Statistics of the 
Department of Social Welfare of New York have fitted him ideally for the ex- 
acting undertaking. 

In the now familiar format of the series in which it is included, its composi- 
tion is characterized by classical simplicity. Entirely devoid of technical terms, 
the text is instantly intelligible to professional and lay reader. Especially help- 
ful to the hurried reader is the chapter summary. The listing of authority for 
source of information at the end of each chapter rather than at the foot of each 
page lessens the distraction of reference indexes to those readers not inclined or 
in a position to verify the source of authority. 

With the exception of the first twenty-four pages, which are devoted to the 
“neighborly and congregational” relief of the Dutch from 1609 to 1664, the au- 
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thor uses the classical divisions of the social, economic, and political history of 
the original states—English Colonial, Revolutionary and transitional, and early 
state. Perhaps it should be said that he finds these to be the natural divisions of 
his subject when governments, laws, problems, policies, and operations are con- 
sidered together. 

At no time does Dr. Schneider allow himself to become propagandist or more 
than editorial commentator, but faithfully maintains the true position of his- 
torian, content to present the carefully authenticated details of events and pro- 
grams appertaining to the varied aspects of his subject. Notwithstanding the 
excellence of Commissioner Adie’s “Foreword,” one hopes that Dr. Schneider 
will temporarily drop the mantle of historian in his final chapter of the second 
volume and indulge in an interpretation and evaluation of New York’s vast ex- 
perience in the light of present and future effort. 

Following a brief but adequate description of Dutch activities from 1609 to 
1664, the author proceeds to a presentation and discussion of events during the 
years of the English colony. He deals with the Dutch survivals and English in- 
fluences, problems of legal settlement and immigration, and the patchwork of 
provincial relief. Students of poor-relief legislation and administration in other 
states will recognize many similar problems and policies as well as numerous 
differentiae due, in large part, to the admixture of the Dutch and English sys- 
tems. It will be seen that from the earliest days the problem of immigration and 
settlement loomed large in New York because of its geographical position and 
economic importance. The record of trial and error in dealing with the problem 
furnishes the author with much interesting material. 

In Part III of the volume, “Transition, 1776-1823,” is recorded a convincing 
array of information concerning the immigrant poor, debtors and vagrants, de- 
pendent and defective children, the mentally and physically handicapped, epi- 
demics, depressions, and the effects of wars. This section is concluded with a 
study of the epochal state-wide, poor-law survey of 1823. In the treatment of 
this period the subject definitely moves into the range of present interest and 
importance to social workers, teachers, and administrators. The bases and de- 
velopments leading to the first participation by the state in local relief, the crea- 
tion of state and local emergency commissions, the inauguration of a system of 
subsidies and categorical relief, and the enactment of remedial child welfare and 
penal legislation are disclosed in arresting fashion. It was this period of unprece- 
dented growth of interest and activity which precipitated the general survey of 
1823, a subject to which the author properly devotes an entire chapter and to 
which he subsequently refers on numerous occasions. 

In his last division Dr. Schneider traces the rise of the county almshouse, the 
development of emergency programs intended to solve the problems of epidem- 
ics, depressions, immigration, and the establishment of the institutional system 
for dependent, delinquent, and neglected children and for the physically and 
mentally handicapped. 

Those who believe in the cyclical nature of social change will be interested to 
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study New York’s attempt to prevent poverty by abolishing outdoor relief in 
favor of a universal almshouse system in 1823 et seq., fully a century or more 
after the attempt had been abandoned in Virginia upon the failure of the work- 
houses for poor children and vagrants and the resulting return to outdoor relief 
under the control of the vestries of the Established Church. That the alms- 
houses did not prove a panacea goes without saying. Equally ineffective as a 
cure-all were soup kitchens, treadmills, penalties inflicted on the poor immi- 
grants, and other expediencies of the confused times. 

Out of this period, however, came the beginnings of.the system of state- 
owned-and-operated institutions, destined, of course, to great travail before at- 
taining their present state of excellence in New York. More hopeful still was the 
founding of the private charitable and philanthropic-guiding agencies, such as 
the A.I.C.P., which were to play a highly constructive part in evolving a com- 
paratively competent social order in this the most complex and difficult of 
American social situations. 

Dr. Schneider’s work must take front rank in its company. That it will prove 
of great assistance in schools of social work and in social agencies, public and 
private, seems equally certain. To those who may be considering a similar 
treatment of other states his fait accompli, in half at least, will prove both an 
inspiration and a challenge. Let us hope that the now universally established 
bureaus of research and statistics in the state welfare departments will emulate 
the example of New York, and that eventually we shall be able to undertake a 
general, definitive American history of public welfare. 


ARTHUR W. JAMES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Public Welfare in Clinton County |New York]. By EpirH Brooxuart. 
New York: State Charities Aid Association, 1938. Pp. ix+101. $0.50. 


The State Charities Aid Association of New York State was founded in 1872. 
In the long years that have intervened the association has made many notable 
contributions to the development of social services within the Empire state. 
Among its current activities none is more interesting than its latest program of 
community organization on a county-by-county basis initiated a year or so ago 
under the guidance of James Brunot. Committees of interested citizens, known 
as public welfare committees, provide the basis of this development. Five re- 
gional secretaries stimulate the organization of these county public welfare com- 
mittees and supervise their subsequent activities. 

An early step in many counties is a careful study of the existing public wel- 
fare services operating in the area. In fact, the demand for such studies is very 
brisk, partly, no doubt, because the new public welfare law is still not too well 
understood by many lay citizens who wish to keep abreast of developments in 
the field. 

Although the actual research work in these studies is carried on by the re- 
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gional secretary, the committee keeps in close touch and reviews the material as 
it emerges. Thus the final report is the result of a joint effort, and the local com- 
mittee can present it to the community with a justifiable sense of authorship. 

The present report is concerned with an upstate county that borders on Can- 
ada. Plattsburg is the county seat. An effort was made to obtain data with re- 
spect to the following aspects of the local program of public social services: (1) 
types of relief now granted, (2) monthly cost and number of recipients of each 
type of relief, (3) trend in costs during the last ten years, (4) organizational struc- 
ture of the various relief services, (5) procedures used in determining eligibility 
for relief, (6) procedure used in determining the amount of relief granted, and 
(7) characteristics of the relief population. 

With respect to most of the questions definite answers were found. Least 
adequate were the data describing the characteristics of the relief population. 
Obviously such material can be assembled only in jurisdictions where case rec- 
ords exist and are reasonably complete and accurate. The only alternative would 
be an expensive and time-consuming study based upon new investigations—a 
procedure that in most counties could scarcely be justified at present by the 
probable value of the findings. The sounder approach is to instal a record sys- 
tem and to supervise the recording with future tabulations in view. 

The report makes no attempt to state conclusions or to advocate reforms. 
The facts are presented clearly and objectively—obviously in the hope of stimu- 
lating widespread desire to find a way to remedy existing shortcomings. This is 
a technique that can ordinarily be used successfully only in situations where 
there is continuing opportunity for follow-up. A basic strength of the present 
program of the State Charities Aid Association is that it provides this oppor- 
tunity. The studies are not made by “hit-and-run” artists, as was so often the 
case in the community studies made in the early post-war period. They are the 
work of permanent regional secretaries who expect to have continuing contact 
with the community. 

Though this report, prepared for local use, describes a community which 
probably is not typical of the state, it clearly indicates that in spite of the great 
advances in New York State in recent years much remains to be done in some 
spots. For example, in Clinton County general relief is administered not by one 
county-wide authority but rather by one county department and fourteen 
town welfare officers. Among these latter very wide divergences in policy exist. 
All of them have other occupations and handle relief as a part-time job. Their 
qualifications are about on a par with those of the township overseers in many 
parts of the Middle West. Two of the fourteen are unable to read and write. 
Only one has had as much as a high-school education. 

An admirable feature of the report is its succinctness. This is a quality too 
often overlooked by study committees that hope to obtain a wide hearing among 
their fellow-citizens. The sheer bulk of a study has sometimes been a more effec- 
tive obstacle in the path of reform than community inertia, ignorance, or even 
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ill-will. It is clear that the long experience of the State Charities Aid Association 
has impressed upon its leaders some of the realistic elements that must be reck- 
oned with in developing informed local participation. 
WAYNE McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Salaries in Medical Social Work in 1937. By Ratpu G. Huriin. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. Pp. 34. $0.20. 

This study of salaries in the medical social-work field was made at the re- 
quest of the American Association of Medical Social Workers. The report deals 
primarily with material secured from medical social service departments in 472 
hospitals, clinics, and agencies, which in March, 1937, employed 1,853 full-time 
medical social workers, of whom 13 were men. The findings of the study may 
be considered representative since different types of hospitals and agencies such 
as relief organizations and those concerned with blindness were included and 
all parts of the country represented. Mr. Hurlin, by supplying data with regard 
to salaries, professional education, sick leave, vacation allowances, and certain 
related facts, provides a basis for more detailed consideration of some of the fac- 
tors relevant to the development of medical social work. 

So many different factors enter into a comparison of salaries that reference to 
the tables themselves is necessary. The fact that 8 per cent of the workers re- 
ceived room and meals as part of compensation; 47 per cent received some meals, 
usually lunch; and 45 per cent no maintenance, clouds this picture. Salaries in 
the private hospitals are higher than those in the public. The experience of the 
hospitals’ institutional thinking about salaries is reflected in the fact that the 
salaries paid by the hospitals are lower than those paid by outside agencies, in- 
dicating that the hospital relates such salaries to those of other hospital person- 
nel, nonprofessional as well as professional, whereas, the extramural agencies 
are thinking in terms of professional social-work salaries. This is equally true 
with respect to sick leave and vacation allowances. 

Allowances for sick leave with pay range from 36 working days with full pay, 
or 56 with half-pay, to a minimum of 3 days with pay; 11 of the 472 agencies re- 
ported no allowances for sick leave with pay; 9 did not answer this question. 
Scheduled vacations varied from one month allowed to a person who has been 
employed at least one year to no allowance whatsoever in 2 departments. Ap- 
proximately 60 per cent of the head workers received 4 weeks or a month 
vacation, but 26 per cent were granted only 2 weeks or less; slightly less than 50 
per cent of the departments employing staff case workers allowed them 4 weeks 
or a month; 35 per cent allowed 2 weeks or less. 

Sixty-four per cent of the workers had had some formal social-work educa- 
tion in contrast to 37 per cent reported in 1933; approximately the same number 
had completed a two-year course, a one-year course, or had had less than a year 
of study. Students in schools of social work were having field work in seventy- 
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seven departments. Regarding the thirty-two persons reported as “workers in 
training,” one would like to know the number of departments involved, their 
proximity to a school of social work, and the reasons for the continuance of this 
outmoded plan of preparation. 

It is timely to give attention to salaries, personnel practices, and the prepara- 
tion of medical social workers because of the developments in tax-supported 
programs for medical care and the increasing number of opportunities for medi- 
cal social workers outside the medical institution. Hospital administrators and 
other administrators of medical care wili find Mr. Hurlin’s study thought pro- 
voking. The membership of the A.A.M.S.W. can well give thoughtful study to 


these facts and their implications. 
RutH EMERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What of the Blind? A Survey of the Development and Scope of Present-Day 
Work with the Blind. Edited by HELGA LENDE. New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1938. Pp. x-+214. $2.00. 


This book is a symposium of thought-provoking papers on the individual, 
educational, employment, recreational, economic, and medical aspects of the 
care and treatment of the blind. It should be of great value to all social workers, 
physicians, educators, and laymen interested in the problems of the blind and 
prevention of blindness, The historical approach, coupled with a discussion of 
current philosophy and practice, and the thinking of specialists in the educa- 
tional, social, and medical fields engaged in some work for the blind give it 
substance, add reality, and emphasize the multiplicity of needs that are in- 
herent in any adequate program for the blind. A brief review of some of the 
titles of articles will indicate the scope of the book: “Blind and Resources,” 
“Causes and Prevention of Blindness,” ‘Education of the Blind: Pre-school, 
Young Child of School Age, Day Braille Classes,” “Psychology of Blindness: 
Social Adjustment of the Blind—Functions of a State Agency for the Blind, 
Adjustment of Newly Blind, Home Teaching and Employment,” “Reading 
and Recreation—Psychology of Recreation, Leisure Time Activities.” 

To read Dr. Conrad Berens’ paper on causes and prevention of blindness 
makes one realize that one of the major points of attack should be an attempt 
to eradicate the 72-75 per cent of blindness that is preventable. He shows what 
agencies can do to take part in a prevention program. 

Three basic concepts appear throughout the book. The first, the individual 
and social needs of the blind person are similar to the needs of any human being. 
The second, certain modifications have to be provided by society in education, 
employment, and recreation to enable the individual with impaired vision to 
participate in these areas and to prepare him for his place in the seeing world. 
The discussion on raised print, i.e., Braille and moon type, schools for the blind, 
home teaching, vocational and placement programs, etc., are examples of this. 
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The care of the preschool blind child illustrates also the attempt to give the 
blind baby the rights of childhood—a chance for proper physical, mental, and 
emotional development by special habit training, meeting parental attitudes 
about blindness, and laying foundations for the development of satisfying and 
constructive family relationships. 

The use of these provisions of society lead to the third and most fundamental 
one permeating the entire book—the need of considering the total personality 
of each individual blind person-—what he can do in education, employment, and 
recreation, how he will respond to loss of vision and whether he can follow medi- 
cal recommendations, will be dependent upon his mental and physical capaci- 
ties, attitudes, and emotional makeup, capabilities, etc. This individualization is 
basic to the understanding of the individual’s problem to social treatment and 
to the development of community measures to meet this need. 

If social workers, physicians, educators, and laymen are aware of meeting 
the total needs of blind persons, social planning will be directed to an even 
greater degree toward the personal, social, and economic rehabilitation of the 
blind. This book should serve as valuable source material for public administra- 
tors, case workers, and all persons interested in the blind. It is hoped that it 
will stimulate its readers to investigate ‘What of the Blind?” in their own state 


and local communities. 
ELEANOR LEE HEARON 
CoLorAaDO GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Refugees: Preliminary Report of a Survey. By Str JoHN Hope Simpson, 
K.B.E., C.I.E. London and New York: Oxford University Press, 
1938. Pp. xviii+233. $1.25. 

The Refugee in the United States. By HAROLD FIELps. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. 229. $2.50 
In view of the increasing exigency of the problem of refugees, these are 

both timely books. Sir John Hope Simpson’s volume is part of a large survey un- 

dertaken under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, with 
financial assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation and two special English 
trust funds. In the course of the survey information was not only collected 
from the usual sources, such as books, documents, and material in the files of 
organizations, public and private, but special reports were also prepared by in- 
vestigators working in many countries. The full results of these studies will 

be published shortly in a volume to be called The Refugee Problem: Report of a 

Survey. The present preliminary report was prepared in June before the Con- 

ference convened by the President of the United States assembled at Evian, 

Switzerland. It was believed that the statement on the origins and present 

situation of post-war refugee movements would be of value for the current 

discussions of the refugee question. For this reason special attention was given 
to governmental and League of Nations assistance to refugees. An Addendum 
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has been supplied to this edition which gives a brief account of the decisions 
reached by the Evian Conference. 

The Report is well planned. It begins with an account of the origins of the 
refugee situation, with separate chapters dealing with Greek, Bulgarian, Turk- 
ish, Armenian, Assyrian, Russian, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and, finally, 
German refugees. These are brief but competent accounts of the present situa- 
tion of each group, the work of the League of Nations Committee, and, par- 
ticularly in the case of the German refugees, the immediate and urgent problems 
which must be faced. A second part of the Report deals with the subject of 
organized protection and assistance. Here is a convenient review of the inter- 
national machinery set in motion from Geneva and of Dr. Nansen’s work as 
high commissioner, the refugee service of the International Labour Office, the 
more recent High Commissions for refugees from Germany, with proposals for 
future League protection. This section includes an account of the Evian Con- 
ference, with the international arrangements and conventions regarding resi- 
dence, proof of identity, and legal status. 

Is the refugee legally just an ordinary immigrant? Sir John Simpson’s Re- 
port makes the following statement: 

Almost all countries of course employ administrative discretion in allowing some 
leniency in the treatment of refugees. For instance in countries which deliberately 
make no formal distinction between refugees and immigrants, generous discretionary 
treatment by the officials is possible; in Great Britain, the Home Office and Ministry 
of Labour give sympathetic attention to representations in individual cases made by 
the private relief organizations, and in the United States, private instructions from the 
Department of State to consuls have recommended considerate treatment strictly 
within the existing law, in the case of political and religious refugees in such matters as 
difficulty in the production of documents normally needed for an application for a 
visa [pp. 110-11]. 


The Report also deals with policies in different countries that have received 
refugees. This includes various European countries, Palestine, Syria and the 
Lebanon, the Far East, and the United States. There is a useful series of con- 
clusions, and among these is the suggestion that the fundamental difficulty in 
the present situation arises from the imminent danger of new refugee move- 
ments, which adds to the urgency of the need for solving the “relatively small 
existing problem, in order that the potential problem can be faced by an inter- 
national effort directed to prevent its emergence.”’ The civil war in Spain may 
lead to a new and large emigration of refugees; and it is also suggested that 
“the rapid growth of anti-semitism will produce new emigrations from Germany 
and Austria, and it is probable almost to the point of certainty that there will 
be attempted emigrations of Jews from Hungary, Roumania, Poland and 
Lithuania.” That is, the Report accepts the fact that the present German 
government will continue its declared policy of eliminating the Jewish com- 
munity in Germany and in Austria and that “this elimination is intended to 
take place largely by emigration.” 
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Beyond Germany and Austria to the east—excluding the three million Jews 
in Russia—there is said to be a Jewish population of nearly five millions, “un- 
evenly distributed both in the sense that within a particular country the Jews 
are concentrated in certain districts, and in the sense that an exceptionally high 
proportion in all countries are living in towns, particularly the larger towns.” 
It is important that the Simpson Refort points out that the policy of the German 
government during the last five years in active persecution of its Jewish popula- 
tion and in its active anti-Jewish propaganda beyond the Reich has greatly 
increased the difficulties of Jews throughout eastern Europe. “Other govern- 
ments, embarrassed by problems arising from their Jewish minorities, have 
seen Germany adopt, with little apparent injury herself and without effective 
opposition from other states, a policy of victimization that has already led to 
the emigration of one quarter of her total Jewish population.” 

The Report also suggests that Germany’s anti-Semitism has proved a useful 
instrument in her penetration of Eastern Europe, since there has been a tend- 
ency for anti-Semitism “to dissolve existing political allegiances and create a 
social instability which provides further opportunities for political penetration. 
Stimulation of anti-semitism has become one item in the technique used in the 
Third Reich’s external policy.” 

Finally the Report contains an appeal for the grant of asylum to political 
refugees, saying that this must remain “a tradition and practice of any civilized 
community.” There would be “a humiliating degeneration of political practice” 
if the political prisoners in the prisons and concentration camps of Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, Austria, Germany, Greece, the Balkan countries, Poland, and 
Russia—all of whom are potential refugees—‘“‘could not after release or escape 
find asylum in another country while those conditions persist that threaten 
their lives and liberty in their own countries.” 

The Report correctly points out that the solution of the refugee problem is 
essentially a task for governments since governmental authority alone can 
organize the planning and execution of preventive action. 

Mr. Fields has prepared a convenient volume for those interested in our 
American situation. Unfortunately, it deals, in comparison with the world- 
sweep of the Simpson Report, with only a very small question—the situation 
of refugees who have come to the United States since the Great War. There is 
a very brief account of the problem of recent German refugees. 


Neither book has an index. 
Epitu ABBOTT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


People at Bay: The Jewish Problem in East-Central Europe. By Oscar I. 
Janowsky. With a Preface by Morris R. CoHEN. New York City: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 193. $1.75. 

While the civilized world is concerned with the fate of six hundred thousand 
persecuted, humiliated German and Austrian Jews, as yet no solution has been 
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found for this group. Moreover, there are two problems of wider scope: one is 
the further legal and economic treatment of the numerous minorities in those 
countries whose dominant element is likely to suppress the ethnic or religious 
minority; the second remains the question, What shall become of the five or six 
million Jews living in East-Central Europe, especially those in Poland and 
Rumania? 

People at Bay is a valuable clarification of these problems which are of such 
broad interest today. It is amazingly unemotional, avoiding any criticism of the 
vicious methods used by the dominant classes of the countries between western 
Europe and Russia in their hatred of the Jews. The author, Professor O. Janow- 
sky of the department of history of the College of the City of New York, spent 
one year, from 1935 to the summer of 1936, in Europe collecting the materials 
and data for this study. He divides his findings into three sections: facts about 
the economic, political, and psychological situation in Poland, Rumania, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Jugoslavia, and Greece; the causes of the perse- 
cution of minorities; and an attempt at solution or alleviation of the Jewish 
situation. Under the first findings the vocational distribution of the Jewish 
minorities seems most important. Although varying in the different countries, 
their engagement in agriculture is almost everywhere much smaller than their 
participation in industry, commerce, finance, and handicraft. In Poland, for in- 
stance, 9.8 per cent of the Jewish population and 80.7 per cent of the Christian 
population are agricultural workers, while 32.2 per cent of the Jews and only 
7.7 per cent of the non-Jews are employed in industry and handicrafts; and 35.1 
per cent of the Jews and 1.5 per cent of the Christians are engaged in trade and 
finance. 

This unfortunate vocational distribution and the still higher proportion of 
Jews in the liberal professions make for many difficulties today in the ac- 
complishment of emigration from Germany and Austria where Jews no longer 
can remain. Dr. Janowsky’s study shows that under the present conditions a 
minority cannot be kept for long under a state of continuous economic repres- 
sion combined with racial or religious discrimination. 

Investigating the causes for the suffering of the Jews in Europe, the author 
points to the traditional attitude, to the stoppage of emigration, to the growth 
of middle-class nationalism, and to the world-economic depression. All these 
factors lower the standard of living, especially of the peasants and industrial 
workers who, in addition, suffer under poverty and miserable cultural condi- 
tions. Therefore, in almost all these East European countries the Jew has been 
made the scapegoat. Persecution and oppression of the Jews is claimed to be a 
solution for unemployment, economic disasters, and misery by demagogues 
who, by this argument, try to divert public criticism from the ruling class. In 
this connection Dr. Janowsky discusses the propaganda of naziism and its effect 
on other nations. While, in reality, there was no Jewish problem in Germany, 
the Nazis created such a problem for demagogic ends. They sought allies in the 
surrounding countries among the disgruntled elements, thus applying their 
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dogma of racial hatred and intolerance with the purpose of demonstrating that 
this anti-Semitic attitude was not confined to Germany. Exploiting their anti- 
Semitism, they profited widely by depriving the Jews of all their resources. 
They not only took away their jobs but also robbed the helpless to such an 
extent that they are frequently unable to emigrate and settle in other lands by 
their own means. These “heroic”? measures were not difficult to be carried out, 
since the particular political situation prevented any interference from other 
powers, and since the Jewish minorities, in Germany as well as in other European 
nations—with the possible exception of Poland—are so small that the Jews are 
too weak and scattered in isolation to defend themselves. 

It will be extremely difficult to find a reasonable solution to these problems, 
and still more so for all minority races and creeds, should intolerance and 
religious persecutions continue for a longer period. The author himself feels that 
religious faith in supernatural redemption from the intolerable situation of today 
will satisfy but few. Furthermore, he feels that the ideal of a classless society 
offers no solution because it does not give to the present generation more than a 
promise for the future. Since the German and Italian experience, assimilation 
cannot be looked to as a solution of the problems. Thus Dr. Janowsky is unable 
to present a genuine, practical solution of the Jewish problem in East-Central 
Europe. Among the palliatives, however, which may alleviate the sufferings of 
these millions he describes the important humanitarian, cultural, and relief 
activities of the American Joint Distribution Committee; the possibilities of 
retraining and rehabilitation, especially of the youth, the fostering of co- 
operatives; and emigration to Palestine and elsewhere. 

It is a gloomy outlook, and the serious consequences which may afflict other 
minorities after the Jews have been disposed of are merely touched upon in this 
study. The great importance of the problems discussed in this clearly written 
book makes it worth-while reading for anyone concerned with the survival of 
freedom of faith and personality, of liberal civilization, and of humanitarianism. 


WALTER FRIEDLANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lament for Economics. By BARBARA Wootton. London: George Allen 

& Unwin, 1938. Pp. 322. 6s. 

This very entertaining book by an English scholar is an assault upon hitherto 
impregnable economic strongholds. After reading Mrs. Wootton, the student 
would do well to return to an entertaining little book also written by an English 
scholar, Uplift in Economics, by Professor T. Sargant Florence. Professor Flor- 
ence described his essay as a “plea for the exclusion of moral implications from 
economics and the political sciences.” Well here, at last, is the other side of the 
story. Mrs. Wootton suggests that some of the discussions of modern economists 
are as useful as the arguments of the medieval Schoolmen as to how many angels 
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could stand on the point of a needle. The refusal of economists to assume any 
responsibility for guiding practical policies is condemned in a delightfully amus- 
ing series of chapters. Economics can no more be honestly neutral, Mrs. Woot- 
ton thinks, than can medicine! She questions whether current economic theory 
of the “scholastic” sort is of use either in a capitalist or in a socialist form of 
society, and she paints a very melancholy picture of contemporary economic 
analysis which avoids trying to find a solution of the problems of social life. 

She suggests that the analytical economists have been apparently inspired by 
the philosopher’s belief that “important truths can be discovered by merely 
thinking, without the aid of observation,” but this is certainly far removed from 
the methods characteristically associated with science. As to the validity of this 
belief, Mrs. Wootton thinks that those who “observe the failure of the econo- 
mists to establish important truths by ‘merely thinking’ might do well to medi- 
tate upon the view that ‘this belief is true in pure mathematics because that study 
is essentially verbal’; but that ‘it is not true elsewhere because thought alone 
cannot establish any non-verbal fact.’ ” 

She finds that such hypotheses as “‘suppose a substitute for the commodity in 
question to be invented,” or “suppose a tax to be imposed upon it” in preference 
to “suppose all the world were made of apple-pie” with a group of theorists 
specializing “only upon elaborating the potential effects of potential (if quite 
likely or even historically actual) events, without feeling any responsibility for a 
continual reference back to actuality is . . . . unparalleled in the methods of the 
sciences as ordinarily so-called.”” And she adds that the zealous student of 
economic “science” would “‘do well from time to time to remind himself that, of 
all the demand and supply schedules, cost curves or indifference curves that give 
so formidable an appearance to his textbooks, not one (unless by accident) is 
founded upon fact.” There is, she thinks, “nothing to be gained, and much to 
be lost, by the indifferent use of the term ‘science’ to describe essentially and 
fundamentally different procedures.” 

Mrs. Wootton has much to say with regard to the position of the teacher that 
we may all seriously consider. 

In our academic institutions we have now professors of international affairs, of in- 
dustrial relations and of other equally practical issues. Urgent social problems are 
discussed in our lecture halls, where their history and complexity are often demon- 
strated with the greatest ability. It is, however, still entirely contrary to academic 
tradition that those who analyse the problems of social life should feel any obligation 
whatever themselves to suggest solutions. If solutions are discussed at all, it is, in 
my experience, as often as not merely in order to indicate the possible weaknesses of 
each alternative; and the teacher is content to finish his exposition, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, with some such statement as this: “I have now tried to put before you the 
various elements involved in the critical situation in....and the lines upon which 
this may be expected to develop. It is not any part of my business to suggest remedies, 
but I hope that this analysis will be useful to those of you who appreciate the gravity of 
the situation.” 
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Mrs. Wootton thinks that the effect of this kind of teaching too often “produces 
a sort of despairing nihilism on the part of students whose original interest in 
social problems may have been of an entirely constructive nature.”’ She thinks 
that a beneficial revolution would be brought about if it were an accepted prin- 
ciple that a writer or lecturer on social subjects had “failed in his professional 
duty if, when referring to problems and difficulties, he did not also append 
constructive suggestions! And if it were equally an accepted rule that those who, 
in their turn, criticized these suggestions, were themselves under obligation to 
indicate what alternatives they would regard as preferable.” There is nothing, 
Mrs. Wootton thinks, in a procedure of this kind that could possibly be charged 
with dogmatism or bias as long as there is free discussion and counterdiscussion. 
The result of this new method of teaching, she suggests, might be that, “in place 
of the paralysis which seems to be almost endemic among the intellectuals of our 
time, we should see a generation of students growing up who believed both in 
themselves and in the possibilities of their work.”” Of course, Mrs. Wootton does 
not refer to teachers of social work but to the teachers of theoretical economics! 


E. A. 


Tax Relations among Governmental Units: A Symposium. By Roy 
Bioucu, Pururp H. Cornicx, L. LAszi6 Ecker-R, FRANKLIN SPENCER 
EDMONDS, ROWLAND EGGER, ROBERT E. Hatton, Howarp P. Jones, 
Wyte ,KiLpatrick, ALBERT LEPAWSKy, HENrRy F. Lone, JAMES W. 
Martin, Harotp C. OsTERTAG, CARL SHouP, Tipton R. SNAVELY, 
WILi1AM H. STAUFFER, and ALFRED WILLOUGHBY. New York: Tax 
Policy League, 1938. Pp. vit-226. $2.75. 


Fiscal policies have at all times been affected by and have determined the 
functions of governments. Today with the increased scope of public activities 
and the compelling necessity for new and extended welfare functions, tax- 
ation for revenue becomes the basic question of contemporary politics. The 
extension of taxation upon real estate and personal property to income and es- 
tates, production and sales, and taxes on wages for insurance funds brings into 
prominence all the unsolved problems of relationships between the numerous 
taxing units. The Tax Policy League has made a distinct contribution in pub- 
lishing its 1937 symposium concerned with the co-ordination of the tax relations 
of the various governmental units. 

The report informs us that we have 175,000 units of government in this 
country authorized to raise revenues through specific methods of taxation, and 
and that their activities make a very confusing pattern. The attainment of 
good organization and efficiency is hampered by ancient traditions, constitu- 
tional restrictions, political pressures, taxpayer resistance, and vested property 
rights, 
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A symposium of prepared addresses is not ordinarily the most effective 
method of achieving a unified result. For the nontechnical reader the occasional 
informality of this symposium helps toward understanding. One is impressed 
in this symposium with the technical competence and knowledge of this group 
of experts and by the careful and scholarly character of their individual contri- 
butions. 

The symposium is. divided into four sections. The first part deals with re- 
lationships between the federal and state taxing units. It is indicated that the 
federal government is relatively the freest and the most effective taxing unit and 
that the states are hampered in their tax-raising machinery by jurisdictional 
conflicts, expensive administration, and undue restrictions on the use of various 
tax sources. Various procedures for securing joint federal and state action are 
discussed, and there is a careful and documented presentation of the legal handi- 
caps that have been operating due to the doctrine of “reciprocal immunity.” 
This principle maintained by the courts prevents the United States, for exam- 
ple, from taxing the income from $64,000,000,000 of public securities and the 
$6,000,000,000 paid annually as compensation to public employees. President 
Roosevelt has recently urged new legislation to challenge the United States Su- 
preme Court’s attitude on this question. 

The second part deals with interstate tax relationships and suggests methods 
of co-operation and reciprocity between the several states. Social workers will 
find the third section devoted to discussions of federal state aid of direct im- 
portance to current questions of revenues for public welfare services. The arti- 
cles by Roy Blough, known to readers of the Social Service Review, and by 
L. L4szl6 Ecker-R are of specific interest. Mr. Blough believes that the policy 
of subventions and state aid are to be preferred to the sharing of taxes between 
governmental units, and Mr. Ecker illustrates the opportunistic character of 
fiscal relations in the problem of unemployment relief. In theory it is believed 
that relief funds should be distributed in a manner that would equalize the dif- 
ference between local relief needs and local abilities to relieve these needs. 
Mr. Ecker demonstrates the impossibility of measuring local needs or local 
ability on the basis needed for an equitable procedure. Mr. Stauffer agrees with 
Mr. Blough that state and local sharing of taxes is less satisfactory than the 
principle of state aid and the extension of state governmental functions to local 
areas. He believes also that the state authority should administer the functions 
in which it is called upon to furnish a substantial money contribution. 

The fourth part is concerned with the subject of state control of local finance 
and includes in its discussion problems of the reorganization of governmental 
units to lift us out of the present chaos of duplicating and overlapping multiple- 
taxing units. Mr. Egger discusses the limitations of the administrative reorgani- 
zation of the state of Virginia from which more had been expected. 

It is no criticism of this valuable symposium, which took for its task the dis- 
cussion of tax relations between units of government, to point out that the most 
fundamental aspects of political or economic policy receive little attention. 
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Only the final article on “State Planning and Future Local Revenues” ap- 
proaches them. The solution of many of our tax difficulties, Mr. Cornick states, 
lies in effective state planning. After reviewing the confusions and inefficiencies 
of state organization that have resulted in the chaotic and inadequate tax sys- 
tems, and the unorganized and undisciplined character of local governmental 
authorities, Mr. Cornick concludes with the hope that patient study by self- 
effacing state planners may, after a long period, bring us knowledge which will 
lead to the resolving of the basic contradictions, inefficiencies, and incompetence 
in public planning. We are told that as long as the chaotic setup of governmental 
units gives us blighted areas and fantastic utilization of land with wasteful 
expenditures for roads, schools, and other public works in places where they are 
not needed or cannot be utilized, we shall have improper tax burdens. The 
major share of the blame for this is placed upon the profit motives of owners and 
sellers of real estate. Economic planners, state planners, and others, according 
to Mr. Cornick, have not yet learned how to stop “this criminal waste both of 
men and of lands and they have already learned that they cannot stop it if they 
would because they do not yet know enough to exercise such powers wisely.” 

It is true that there are no easy solutions, and perhaps all we should expect 
is a greater willingness on the part of tax experts and economic planners to 
undertake a more incisive analysis of the basic problems. The Tax Policy 
League, which has succeeded so competently with the present symposium, 
should experiment with a sequel on economic planning and government fiscal 
policies. 

H. L. Lurie 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE Funps, INc. 
NEw York CITY 


Health Insurance with Medical Care: The British Experience. By DoUGLASS 
W. Orr, M.D., and JEAN WALKER Orr. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. xix+271. $2.50. 

This book by Dr. and Mrs. Orr presents a new approach to British health 
insurance. Dr. Orr, we are told, went to England to make this study immediate- 
ly after completing eighteen months’ service at the Cook County Hospital, 
where he learned at first hand the medical problems of the poor in Chicago. 
With him went Mrs. Orr, a former student of the School of Social Service 
Administration of the University of Chicago, most of whose experience had been 
in pyschiatric social work. — 

Sponsored by the National Federation of Settlements, the study was made 
possible by a Barnett Fellowship from Toynbee Hall, the famous London 
settlement, and assistance from the Rosenwald Fund. 

Many books have been written on the British health-insurance system, What 
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is unique in the Orr book is that their investigation was, so to speak, from the 
bottom up. They began with interviews with British workers who were them- 
selves in the health-insurance system and sought information as to its value to 
them and their families and what criticism they had of the cash benefits and the 
medical benefits. They also interviewed the panel doctors and, because they 
serve as general practitioners to the insured group, sought the opinion of other 
general practitioners who do not take panel patients as to the value of the 
medical services given under the health-insurance system. 

The authors made the settlements of London and other cities their base of 
operation. Here they interviewed informally the neighbors who came to clubs 
and classes and visited them in their homes. Finally, through the settlements, 
they distributed a questionnaire seeking answers to specific questions about the 
system, and one hundred and twenty were filled out. 

This case-work approach necessitated a study of the administrative system 
and the safeguards set up to insure the standards of medical care and to protect 
the insured funds against discrimination or co-operation with the worker in 
securing benefits to which he is or is not entitled. 

That health insurance has been popular with the workers and the panel 
doctors and that the British Medical Association, which originally opposed it, 
now commends it, every student of the subject knows. But the number of such 
students is very limited, and how the system works very few laymen and very 
few doctors understand. Moreover, to the student of the subject these inter- 
views are interesting and illuminating. 

The United States Interdepartmental Committee’s report on the inadequacy 
of medical care in the United States and their recommendations for federal 
grants-in-aid to the states for certain categories of diseases such as tuberculosis, 
cancer, venereal disease, pneumonia, medical care for children and mothers in 
childbirth, and medical care for those on relief was widely and favorably dis- 
cussed by the press following the Conference held in Washington last summer. 
The Committee recommendations as to health insurance have, on the other hand, 
been little discussed, except as the opposition of the American Medical Associa- 
tion may be called discussion. The publication of the Orrs’s book is therefore 
timely, and the fact that it is a popular discussion of the subject should mean 
that it will be widely read. If the United States or the states adopt health 
insurance, as narrow a scheme as the British will not satisfy either the workers 
or those who are seeking adequate medical care for those whose incomes are not 
large enough to purchase it. But to depart from the British system, it must be 
understood. The Orr interviews present its limitations even with the supple- 
mentary services of charity hospitals and visiting-nurse associations, so that 
here is a readable and interesting book which makes clear the value and limita- 
tions of the British health-insurance system with which anyone interested in a 
national health program should be familiar. 


G. A. 
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The Risk of Unemployment and Its Effect on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. By James W. Horwitz. Boston: Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1938. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


This study of the risk of unemployment in relation to unemployment com- 
pensation brings up one of the important questions that arise out of our federal- 
state system of unemployment compensation. The question will be answered 
finally only by experience, but Mr. Horwitz has attempted to forecast the 
probable answer by methods which give results that are suggestive and inter- 
esting—although perhaps not conclusive. Presumably the risk of unemploy- 
ment is greater in some states than in others. Is this difference sufficient to de- 
plete some state unemployment compensation funds while piling up a large 
surplus in others? Mr. Horwitz suspects that it is. 

Records of unemployment in this country are very inadequate, and records 
of employment are reasonably satisfactory only for the manufacturing indus- 
tries. The biennial census of manufactures provides a statement of the num- 
bers employed on the date of the census. Because of the limited data available 
for his study, Mr. Horwitz has used only the manufacturing data and has 
assumed that unemployment varies inversely and proportionately to employ- 
ment in manufacturing. He has then utilized the data available to estimate 
the relative amounts of cyclical, seasonal, and technological unemployment in 
twenty-nine states. From the results of this analysis he draws the conclusion 
that some states will have unemployment risks almost twice as great as those 
of other states inso faras manufacturing industries provide an index of general 
employment. Consequently, it is inferred that to guarantee comparable bene- 
fits to unemployed persons in the several states the contribution rates should 
vary in accordance with the unemployment risk. 

If the basic data were adequate and all the assumptions sound, this position 
would have to be accepted. Under compulsory, contributory unemployment 
compensation the contribution rates—upon whomever levied—must be ade- 
quate to pay benefit claims. That is an elementary principle. But is the vari- 
ability of unemployment risk among the states as great as Mr. Horwitz thinks 
on the basis of his analysis of the manufacturing data? Do all his assump- 
tions have the validity which he attaches to them? The reviewer believes 
that these questions can be answered in the affirmative only with reservations. 

It is said that the states which have merit-rating plans under which an em- 
ployer after five years nay secure a reduced rate of contribution “do not pro- 
vide for higher than present rates for employers with unfavorable experiences” 
(pp. 3, 4). This is correct for some states but not for others. Of the twenty-nine 
states used in this study, twenty have merit-rating provisions in their laws, 
and thirteen out of the twenty provide for higher rates for employers who have 
unfavorable employment experience. In the country there are forty states with 
merit-rating plans, and twenty-seven of these provide for contribution rates 
greater than 2.7 per cent of pay roll in case of high unemployment records. This 
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fact indicates that some consideration was given by legislators to probable 
differential unemployment risks within their own states. 

The assumption of linearity in the relationship between the percentage em- 
ployed and the percentage unemployed is a doubtful one. This assumption 
would be valid only in a community or state in which the number of employ- 
able persons and the number of jobs are constant. During a long depression, 
such as that which began in 1929, the number of persons required by industry, 
trade, and service declines, but the number of employable persons increases. In 
other cases migration from a state over a period of years might reduce the total 
number of employable persons while the numbers in employment remained 
steady. In either of these hypothetical cases the numbers unemployed in propor- 
tion to those employed would be represented by a nonlinear curve. Mr. Hor- 
witz estimates that the spread in cyclical variability among states is more than 
75 per cent. Unquestionably cyclical changes vary among the states. But this 
figure is for unemployment in manufacturing industries, and we do not know 
that unemployment in these industries varies simultaneously with, and propor- 
tionately to, unemployment in trade, service, and other insurable industries. 

In the study under discussion relative seasonal unemployment in the twenty- 
nine states in manufacturing industries was found to have a spread of more than 
100 per cent. That such variability would be found in all states in other types 
of employment seems highly questionable. For example, an index of 100 is taken 
to represent the lowest percentage of seasonal unemployment, and it was found 
that Florida had in these terms an index of 188. Florida has many seasonal in- 
dustries other than manufacturing, and it is probable that at least some of them 
have complementary seasons. If this is the case, seasonal unemployment in 
manufacturing industries does not necessarily reflect a proportionate amount of 
seasonal unemployment in all employments in the state. 

The relative amount of technological unemployment in states is measured in 
this study by the secular trend of the numbers employed in each of the twenty- 
nine states in manufacturing enterprises. This is an extraordinary assumption, 
Historically, secular trend has been used as a measure of the amount and direc- 
tion of change over an indefinitely long period of time, and the assumption has 
been that this type of change was due to a multiplicity of causes. Even more 
surprising is the use of this measure as an indication of the relative amounts of 
compensable unemployment in the several states. Employment in manufactur- 
ing enterprises may be declining in the New England states, but to assume that 
all employment in these states is declining somewhat in the same proportion is 
unwarranted. If loss of employment in New England which results from the 
removal of a factory to North Carolina is correctly called technological unem- 
ployment, then it would probably be more accurate to regard technological un- 
employment as a residual quantity rather than a trend quantity, because many 
of those let out of manufacturing will find employment in substitute occupations. 

There is some foreign evidence which indicates that regional variability in 
compensable unemployment exists but is perhaps not so significant as Mr. 
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Horwitz seems to think it is in this country. In Germany between 1932 and 1936 
the reports indicate a range in annual cyclical variability in employment from 
5.6 per cent in Silesia to 10.6 per cent in the Rhineland; Bavaria, East Prussia, 
and Saxony show variations between these two. The high rate is about 89 per 
cent above the low rate, but the absolute difference is not large. The ab- 
solute amount of unemployment is not great: the high points above normal were 
3.5 and 8.3 per cent of average employment—which should not have been a 
burden on the unemployment compensation funds. In Great Britain seasonal 
indexes for three districts based upon reports of unemployment from 1927 to 
1932 have the following range: London, 92.8 in June to 108.6 in January; 
Midlands, 91.6 in March to 109.1 in July; and Northwestern, 90.0 in March to 
108.2 in August. (It should be noted that the German figures are for employ- 
ment while the British figures are for unemployment.) The differences are not 
great. Early reports of benefit payments in the United States indicate some 
wide variations among states, but there are some particular explanations of 
these variations besides those suggested by Mr. Horwitz. 

The author thinks that compensation should not be paid for seasonal unem- 
ployment. But what is seasonal unemployment? Does it result in an industry 
which operates four months during the year or in one which operates full time 
ten months and then lays off 20 per cent of its employees for two months? To 
try to define seasonal unemployment for administrative purposes except in 
quantitative terms is almost an impossible task. Seasonal unemployment seems 
obvious enough when we look at index numbers, but the question of seasonal 
unemployment in a particular business which must be defined by a state ad- 
ministrator is something else again. Definition of seasonal unemployment is 
practicable for administrative purposes, only if expressed in quantitative terms. 
This has been done in almost all state laws: An employer must have had a 
minimum number of employees for fifteen to twenty weeks during the calendar 
year to be covered by the law. That eliminates short-season industries on a 
quantitative basis, which is practicable but perhaps not desirable. Workers are 
entitled to receive benefits only in proportion to the amount of wages they have 
received. So why should the seasonal worker not get his pittance? The fact is 
that seasonal layoffs and intermittent layoffs account for a much larger propor- 
tion of lost wages than public discussions have usually assumed. To eliminate 
seasonal unemployment from compensation rights might permit reducing the 
contribution rate! That seems to be a much more cogent argument for eliminat- 


ing it than those suggested by Mr. Horwitz. 
R. CLYDE WHITE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Juvenile Labour Market. By JoHN and SyLv1a JEWKES. London: 
Victor Gollancz, 1938. Pp. vilit+175. 4s. 6d. 


This book by Professor Jewkes, of the University of Manchester, and his 
wife must be as discouraging to English readers as it is also to American. Eng- 
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land began to, control the evils éf child labor and developed an effective system 
of inspection earlier than we did. But, although the case against child labor has 
never been better put than by English students of the subject, the number of 
working children in Great Britain at the present time is appalling and unex- 
plainable to an American. 

In the first sentence in the Introduction to this little volume the authors 
point out that “it is one of the strangest features of contemporary British life 
that seven out of every ten children still leave school, to begin to earn their own 
living, at the age of 14 years.” In the United States, in 1930, one out of every 
sixteen children fourteen years of age was reported as gainfully employed, al- 
though at that time only six states had fixed the minimum age of employment at 
higher than fourteen years, and the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act had not 
been passed. 

Professor and Mrs. Jewkes’s contribution to an understanding of the 
present problem in Great Britain is based on two years’ history of some two 
thousand children who left the elementary schools in five Lancashire towns at 
Easter, 1934. School records were first obtained, and then the homes of these 
children were visited at intervals of three or four months during this two-year 
period and information secured as to the jobs they had held, how they were ob- 
tained, the wages and hours of work in each, the reason for leaving their jobs, 
and the unemployment they suffered. These towns differed in their major in- 
dustries and hence in the employment opportunities for the boys and girls. 

The school medical records showed that 19 per cent of the children included 
in the study were “medically abnormal.” That is serious enough, but from the 
case histories the Jewkes learned that of those reported “medically normal” a 
considerable number had serious defects. Two of several examples given are 
that of a boy reported normal who had a serious heart condition and col- 
lapsed on his second day of work (p. 26) and a girl who worked only one day 
and was then certified by the doctor as unfit for work. The authors think this 
inaccurate certification as “normal” is due to the fact that the last school medi- 
cal examination is made from two years to a year and a half before the children 
leave instead of, as is now the case with us in the more progressive states, at the 
time each work permit is issued. 

Although the British juvenile labor exchanges are much better than any- 
thing we have developed in this country less than one-third of the jobs these 
children had during this period were secured through the exchanges, so that 
two-thirds did not profit by vocational guidance (p. 33). It is not surprising that 
large numbers entered blind-alley jobs, but one is surprised that “retail trade 
appears to provide the outstanding illustration of definitely unprogressive 
work” (p. 36). Particularly discouraging are the retail establishments in which 
children are retained until sixteen years of age and are then dismissed as being 
too old. 

The working hours of the children were long, sometimes illegal, and the wages 
were low. For example, an errand boy worked seventy-eight hours a week for 
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$2.50, while a girl in a bakery working fifty hours a week was earning approxi- 
mately $0.60 a week when the first visit was made and at the fourth visit she 
was earning $1.00 a week (p. 37). Also in some cases they were working nights. 
One boy, taking his turn in a three-shift system, worked the graveyard hours— 
10:00 P.M, to 6:00 A.M.—every third week (p. 38). 

While some progress has been made in Great Britain in protective legisla- 
tion during recent years, the authors find the school-leaving act of 1936, which 
fixes fifteen years as the minimum in September, 1939, but permits “beneficial 
employment” at fourteen, not only inadequate but in some of its probable 
effects on vocational guidance a retrograde step (pp. 148-58). 


G. A. 


The Dependent Boy: A Comparative Analysis of Three Groups of Boys Liv- 
ing under Widely Different Conditions in Reference to a Selected Number 
of Non-intellectual Traits. By JamES F. Murpuy. (“School of Social 
Work Monograph,” No. 5.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1937. Pp. xiiit+-191. $2.00. 


Social workers, especially in the case-work field, have been struggling for 
some time in an attempt to measure more clearly and accurately the causes of 
maladjustment, the extent and variety of the problems, and, most important, 
the results of treatment. We have great appreciation for all honest and intel- 
ligent effort in this field. This painstaking little study attempts to discover how 
a group of children cared for in institutions and in foster-homes compare with a 
group of boys in their own homes, with respect to certain ‘“non-intellectual 
traits,” 

The subjects of the study are 150 boys—so of whom have been living in 
institutions for dependent children for at least two years, 50 in boarding-homes 
for at least the same length of time, and 50 boys living in their own homes with 
their own parents. The children are from twelve to fourteen years of age, have 
intelligence quotients of eighty or above, and are elementary-school pupils. 

The so-called “non-intellectual traits” studied are “Social Maturity,” ‘“Per- 
sonal Attitudes” (indicated by self-criticism, feeling of difference, superiority, 
inferiority, social insight, etc.), ‘Attitudes toward the Family Situation” (by 
asking such questions as ““To whom would you go for advice?” “To whom would 
you give large sums of money?” and inquiry regarding their visitors and cor- 
respondence), “Religious Attitudes and Interests,” “Occupational Interests,” 
and “Personal Wishes.”’ The basis of comparison for the three groups was their 
performance on two tests which the author believes to be standardized, a ‘“‘Test 
for Developmental Age” (Furfey) and “Personal Attitudes Test for Younger 
Children” (Sweet), and the information which the children gave in personal 
interviews. 
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The institutional and foster-home boys, by these tests, are not as “mature 
socially” as the boys in the general population. The institutional boys are more 
critical of themselves and they have a greater feeling of being different from 
other boys than boys iiving in their own homes. The family interests and affec- 
tions of the dependent children as revealed in a personal interview do not differ 
materially from the interests and affection of children living in their own homes. 
In fact, the dependent children made more reference to their own homes and 
parents. The author believes from his findings that the institution appears to 
do more than the foster-home to strengthen the relationship of a child to his own 
family. The author also believes that through the interview he has obtained 
some evidence of the religious attitudes, the professional interests, and personal 
wishes of the children. However, from the nature of the replies, the dependent 
children seem to differ very little from the children living in their own homes, 

The author sets out some of the limitations of such a study, showing especial- 
ly that the nondependent group of children is not comparable to the dependent 
group in family background. There was no means of measuring the environment 
of the dependent children previous to the present placement—44 per cent of the 
foster-home children previously had some institutional experience—so there was 
no clear-cut understanding of the experience of either type of care. The author 
also recognizes the limitation inherent in the informal interview. 

Although the two tests used have been standardized to the satisfaction of the 
author, by use with many children, there is surely still some doubt regarding the 
reliability of such a definite measurement or evaluation of such attitudes and 
traits. There is surely, also, some question regarding the treatment statistically 
of such material and of such small groups. 

All readers will agree with the author that further study should be made of the 
relationship between dependent children and their families while the children 
are under care in institutions or in foster-homes. It is most important that we 
continually examine the effects of such treatment upon the whole emotional life 
of the child. Just how we can isolate these effects so that they can be measured is 
the difficulty. Any method of study other than the case method is open to many 


questions. 
Wi~tMA WALKER 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Family and the Depression. By RuTH SHONLE CAVAN and KATHERINE 
How Land RANcK. University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xvii+204. 
$2.50. 

A new and interesting technique in social studies has been developed by the 
sociologist and the psychiatric social worker who are joint authors of this book. 
The one hundred Chicago white families whose depression experience they 
studied had only two points in common—approximately ten years ago both 
parents were living in the home and they had at least one child under examina- 
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tion at the Institute for Juvenile Research. In other respects, such as size and 
composition of family, occupation and economic status, social position, religion, 
and country of origin they differed widely. Whether, as the authors believe, 
they form a typical cross-section of the community would depend upon whether 
the public which seeks outside aid with the behavior problems of its children is a 
typical public. The tables presented show that in such measurable qualities as 
birthplace of father and religious affiliations, the sample studied compared 
closely with the population of the entire city. More of the mothers in the sample 
had part-time eraployment outside the home and more of the fathers were un- 
skilled laborers than is the case for Chicago as a whole. Eighty per cent of the 
families were self-supporting and 42 per cent had income above subsistence needs 
when they were visited in connection with the study. 

The question may still be raised, however, whether families who reach a child- 
guidance clinic constitute a random sample of all families, or whether they are 
selected, to a greater or less degree, on the basis of deficiencies in parenthood. 
If the latter is true, then these families represented at the onset of the depression 
a higher degree of familial disorganization than was true of families as a whole. 
This would not vitiate the contrasts found between the actual families studied; 
but it might qualify some implications in the title of the study itself. 

Records of all first examinations at the Institute from July 1, 1927, to July 1, 
1929, were read and those chosen for study (a) which showed at least one child 
who would be below eighteen at the time of reading and (b) whose record was 
sufficiently detailed to give a picture of the family status in 1927-29. Here 
again is room for a tentative question. Is it possible that the most easily ad- 
justed cases, i.e., those which showed the least serious deviations from the 
normal pattern, were excluded by this method of choice? 

All cases were cleared through the Social Service Exchange, and records of 
other agencies read and summarized. Visits were made to the first one hundred 
on the list whose current whereabouts could be learned. Miss Ranck, who made 
practically all the visits, makes the interesting comment that she found unan- 
nounced visits quite as effective as those where an appointment had been made 
in advance. Basing her approach on the continuing interest of the clinic in the 
children it had studied, she reports that she was successful in every case where a 
member of the family was seen in enlisting co-operation toward the purposes of 
the study. 

On the basis of the data gathered from records for the predepression history 
and from interviews for the history of the intervening years an attempt was 
made to classify the families into (a) those well organized, (b) those whose dis- 
organization was largely in the area of parent-child relationships, and (c) those 
whose disorganization was more extended. It was estimated that forty-eight of 
the families were well or fairly well organized as family groups in 1927-29; 
in eleven, parent-child problems constituted the main element of discord, while 
in forty-one there was general conflict and disorganization. 
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The impact of the depression upon these families is set forth in some detail, 
with a free and illuminating use of case illustrations, As a descriptive study the 
work is admirable. The cumulative weight of the detail presented is felt 
throughout, and judgments necessarily subjective have been presented with due 
cautions and safeguards. The form of presentation, however, leaves something 
to be desired. The tables are not titled and, consequently, no list of them ap- 
pears. In the table of religious affiliations on page 19 fractional percentages ap- 
pear although the base was 100. In that on page 115, “disorganization” appears 
as one of the subheads under “‘Types of Disorganization.” The Index contains 
some errors and is too scanty to be helpful. It would have been highly useful if 
the successive page references to different phases of the same family’s history 
had been given in the Index. 

The few families who suffered little or no loss of income seemed singularly 
unaware that any depression had occurred. Those who had suffered income 
losses showed a variety of typical patterns such as an initial refusal to face the 
facts and make adjustments, incurring debt rather than reducing the scale of 
living, exploitation of a single working member, etc. This was usually followed 
by a degree of acceptance of the fact of changed conditions and by changes either 
in the standard of living or of the roles of the constituent members. When relief 
had to be applied for by families who had hitherto never received it, secondary 
crises more or less severe took place, after which there was usually a second ad- 
justment to the fact of a relief status. 

Families who had had intermittent prior experience with relief—usually the 
more disorganized families—settled down to a fairly contented acceptance of 
relief as a permanent condition, and the writers observe that several of these, 
totally unfit to compete for a living in our present economy, achieved a degree of 
integration and solidarity while on relief which they had never before known. 

We are nowhere told the entire number of children in the families studied, but 
one chapter is devoted to the sixty girls and eighty-nine boys who were between 
fourteen and twenty years old when the families were visited. Thirty-one of 
these young people had been married, but only eighteen of these new family 
units were self-supporting. Eighteen of the unmarried girls and twice as many 
of the boys were without employment. It is significant that only five of the boys, 
and these all from the families classified as “disorganized,”’ had left home and 
taken to the road. From their study of these boys, the authors deduce that “a 
period of wandering and deprivation is not necessarily harmful, nor is it alto- 
gether to be attributed to the depression.” 

The chapter of most general interest is that on “Attitudes.” It will be a sur- 
prise to the general reader, though not to the social worker, to learn that the 
investigator found little evidence of a turn to radical ideas as a result of depres- 
sion experience. Few of the people interviewed showed any ability to grasp the 
economic theories involved; their attitudes varied from bewildered resignation 
to vague clichés expressing resentment against they knew not what. Some be- 
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lieved that the depression had been a visitation of Divine displeasure upon them 
personally. The most articulate was one boy who said, “If this is democracy, 
what could be worse?” 

In general, the investigators found that the depression, as a social crisis, has 
tended to intensify the trends of family life already in operation. 

It seems clear from reading the records that many elements are more pertinent to 
the success of the marriage than financial status. The initial basis upon which the mar- 
riage was made, the stability of character of the husband and wife, the attitudes of the 
parental families, and the attitudes of the husband and wife toward the desirability 
of work are important. The financial difficulties place an added strain upon the marri- 
age and may provide the last degree of strain which causes estrangement, but it does 


not seem to disrupt an otherwise satisfactory marriage. 
Joanna C. CoLcorD 


RUuUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


Your Community: Its Provision for Health, Education, Safety, and Welfare. 
By Joanna C. Cotcorp. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1939. 
Pp. 249. $0.85. 

Many of the social workers who have been active in the field for twenty 
years or more received their early training informally, through the apprentice- 
ship method, with an occasional “short study course” or “institute” thrown in 
for good measure. All who participated in the early institutes will remember 
that two books, sharply contrasted in bulk, were always urged upon the neo- 
phytes: Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis and What Social Workers Should 
Know about Their Own Communities, by Margaret Byington. It is probably 
still true that these two publications have been read by more people than any 
other pieces of literature in the field of professional social work. 

Although Miss Byington’s work is still very useful—it has been revised four 
times, the last time in 1929—the rapid developments of the past decade clearly 
necessitated either a new revision or a fresh start from a new base. Miss Colcord, 
in undertaking this task, has very wisely related her efforts to Miss Byington’s 
work. She has retained the general pattern of the earlier publication, even in 
her use of the interrogatory form of outline. To this she has added certain new 
elements. 

The chapters and sections have explanatory introductions varying in length 
from a single paragraph to several pages. In these introductory statements 
the author attempts to orient the uninitiated with respect to the particular 
service under consideration. This enlargement was indispensable in view of 
the change in purpose of this volume. For this book, unlike Miss Byington’s, 
is not addressed to social workers alone. It is written for the “larger public” 
that needs to know and understand social problems and social work. Hence 
much can be found here in abbreviated form that would ordinarily be sought 
only in a reference book such as the Social Work Year Book. 

With her lay public in mind the author has occasionally, though by no 
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means always, stated what the desirable standard is. For example, following 
her series of questions concerning the community’s provision for the care of 
the tuberculous, she says: “Recommendations of specialists are that there 
should be from one to two beds per annual death from tuberculosis. .... ? 
The insertion of such statements of standards will prove very useful if the book 
comes to be widely used by lay citizens. Since lay citizens are commonly none 
too aggressive in seeking statements of standards even when, as in this case, 
references are provided, it is unfortunate that such statements could not have 
been inserted very liberally. Obviously this would have been impractical, how- 
ever, for reasons of space. 

Even with the admirable economy of words that has beer exercised through- 
out, the book is probably somewhat overlong. Social workers do want to know 
about their communities—of that there can be no doubt. But to amass all the 
information suggested here would be quite impossible without a full-time re- 
search staff. Hence the book will, for the most part, be used eclectically—as 
the author herself suggests in the opening chapter. 

In the hope of stimulating informed lay participation, Miss Colcord has 
in each section suggested one or two titles for supplementary reading. Of course, 
no two students can ever agree on every item in a lengthy bibliography. Cer- 
tainly this reviewer thinks that occasionally a second-best volume is recom- 
mended in a field where one or more first-rate ones are available. 

Prediction is hazardous. Nevertheless, it seems safe in this instance to guess 
that this book will reach a much wider audience than most professional litera- 
ture in our field and that it will be extensively used for many years. It meets 
a recognized need in very competent fashion and is clearly presented. If it 
proves even half as useful and popular as Miss Byington’s work, the author 


will have every right to feel that her labors have been rewarded. 
W. McM. 


The Common People, 1746-1938. By G. D. H. Cote and Raymonp Post- 
GATE. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1938. Pp. x+671. 6s. 


Perhaps no single study makes a more direct contribution to the orientation 
of the social worker than the history of English philanthropy. The social prob- 
lems of earlier periods, the theories concerning them, the false starts, the 
heroic efforts, the defeats, and the achievements—all these throw revealing 
light upon the issues of today. Although a knowledge of the developments in 
the American field is an asset of inestimable value, the longer period covered 
by the English experience contributes elements of perspective not found to the 
same degree elsewhere. 

Many students of the long ‘annals of the poor” in England have felt them- 
selves handicapped by lack of knowledge of the English economic history that 
underlies and conditions the successive social reforms. The volume under con- 
sideration here provides an admirable means of obtaining some of the needed 
background. It presents a general picture of the economic situation in England 
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in the period between 1746 and 1938. It thus spans a long era that is character- 
ized in English philanthropy by such varied developments as the Nacton House 
of Industry, the Speenhamland rate-in-aid-of wages, the Poor Law Amendment 
Act of 1834, the Royal Commission of 1909, the lush growth of private charities 
in the nineteenth century and, in the twentieth, the rise of the social insurances. 

It would be a mistake to imply that this is a volume of economic history in 
the strict sense of that term. The authors have sought rather to give a picture 
of the life of the common people. In doing so they have needed to say a good 
deal about wages, tariffs, the development of new industries, the introduction 
of new methods of production, and kindred matters. They do not attempt, 
however, to treat any one of these subjects exhaustively. Nor have they under- 
taken to give a detailed and connected account of any one industry such as 
John U. Nef has done, for example, in his two-volume work entitled The Rise 
of the British Coal Industry. 

Moreover, the volume is not distinctively a history of labor organization, 
though considerable attention is devoted to such subjects as the Peterloo mas- 
sacre, the Taff-Vale judgment, the London Dock Strike of 1889, and the rise 
of trade-unionism. The great value of the book is that it gives the high lights 
of the developments in both fields and relates them, on the one hand, to move- 
ments of thought, such as Chartism and syndicalism and, on the other, to the 
parliamentary and constitutional issues, such as the Six Acts of 1819, the Re- 
form Act of 1832, and the Clyde Deportations of 1916. 

The volume opens with a journey through eighteenth-century England. The 
reader is conducted from county to county throughout the kingdom and is 
introduced to the industries, the populations, the means of transport, and the 
social life of each. The long historical sections ensue, enlivened by twenty-four 
maps and charts and documented with numerous statistics of prices, wages, 
income, and production. The epilogue ends on a note of uncertainty: “But 
neither these changes nor the real advance of the thirties .... altered to any 
substantial extent the class structure as between rich and poor. The two nations 
still confronted each other, as they did in the days of the Chartists, when Dis- 
raeli wrote Sybil to point the contrast.” 

The authors share a left-wing social philosophy, as is of course well known, 
and the volume inevitably reflects their point of view. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, nothing is more sterile than history that consciously seeks to avoid 
expressing any view. Historians are useful and interesting not because they 
relate events but because they interpret them. The only history than can even 
approximate perfect objectivity is a tabular chronology of the type commonly 
printed in almanacs. History that is worthy of the name always evaluates, 
selects, and interprets. 

This does not mean that the present volume contains a single syllable that 
could be justly classified as exegesis or propaganda. It is admirably restrained 
throughout and is everywhere as adequately documented as sources and space 
permit. If the materials selected for presentation tend to produce certain in- 
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evitable conclusions, the authors must at least be credited with having con- 
sidered all the evidence and with having qualified their statements wherever 
the facts and the data are of dubious accuracy. The book reads easily and 
presents an integrated, though highly condensed, picture of the economic and 


social developments of the period. 
W. McM. 


Seven Years of Unemployment Relief in New Jersey, 1930-1936. By Douc- 
LAS H. MacnEIL, for the Committee on Social Security, Social Science 
Research Council, Washington, D.C., 1938. Pp. 296. $1.25. 

A milestone was set up in our public welfare history when the states began 
to assume major responsibility for general relief in the year 1931. There is 
much to be learned from that experience. Some of our research facilities should 
now be turned to the task of critically analyzing and recording what happened 
in the several states. The Social Science Research Council has led off with this 
study of New Jersey. The author was formerly manager of the research divi- 
sion of the New Jersey Emergency Relief Administration. 

This study is panoramic, Although the New Jersey E.R.A. is the center of 
attention, and most of the book is about the state organization, the reader 
will find, as the title implies, an inclusive treatment of the unemployment 
problem and relief program in the state. Here is an excellent description of how 
the first state entered the relief field late in 1931 and of the many forms the 
program took under state and federal auspices. Here is the story of the break- 
down of local responsibility, the coming of the state to the rescue, the beginning 
of federal aid, the Civil Works Administration, the federal transient care pro- 
gram, the rural rehabilitation program, the W.P.A., the fateful withdrawal 
of federal aid for direct relief, and the consequent resurgence of local poor law 
authority. 

Many readers will regret that this study could not have been more intensive 
on some aspects of the subject. For example, the student of administrative 
organization in the welfare field will not be satisfied with the fifteen pages on 
that general topic nor with the one paragraph on the local committees used by 
the state E.R.A. Others would like to see a careful analysis of the application 
of case-work methods and standards in the emergency relief situation. However, 
the extensive scope of the study has its own special value and was no doubt 
all that available time and resources made possible. 

The work is authentic and careful, and the only important deficiency of 
the study is the general lack of critical appraisal of the program that is de- 
scribed; it is almost exclusively descriptive. Valiant as were the emergency re- 
lief efforts of the states, they all made serious mistakes—some of which were 
perhaps unavoidable. Placing the blame for them is not so important, but 
pointing them out is imperative if public welfare administration is to learn 


from experience. 
F, Z. GLick 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


Economic Backgrounds of the Relief Problem. By J. P. Watson. Pittsburgh: 
Bureau of Business Research, University of Pittsburgh, 1937. Pp. 137. 


This study of the relief problem in its economic setting deals with an important 
industrial area—Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. It was originally planned by the 
Bureau of Business Research of the University of Pittsburgh as a contribution to the 
social survey of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County with which social workers are fa- 
miliar. The inquiry was supported by the Buhl Foundation, of Pittsburgh. The study 
makes available a great deal of statistical material dealing with the unemployed in the 
area with differences of incidence of unemployment among different industry groups, 
race and nationality groups, men and women, and different age groups. There are 
monthly estimates of persons unemployed in Allegheny County from 1929 to 1936. 
While the distinction between ‘“employables” and “unemployables” will not seem 
helpful to social workers, the study will be of interest and value to students of eco- 


nomics and statistics. 
E. A. 


The Fight for the Charter. By Nett STEwartT. London: Chapman & Hall, 1937. 
Pp. 272. 6s. 


But We Shall Rise Again—18 36-1858: A Narrative History of Chartism. By 
REGINALD Groves. London: Secker & Warburg, 1939. Pp. xii+264. 6s. 


Last year’s centenary of the publication of the People’s Charter perhaps explains the 
publication of these two books. They are both very sympathetic accounts of Chartism, 
both written from a “leftist” point of view, and both popularly written “readable” 
narratives of a great. social raovement. The earlier book, Mr. Stewart’s, finds in the 
Chartist movement a clarion call to socialism and a united labor movement “to guide 
the masses to their own Promised Land.” He devotes the first four chapters of his lit- 
tle book to the social and economic conditions that gave rise to Chartism. He justifies 
doing this because he thinks that “it is only through study of past events that the 
problems of the present day labour movement can be understood.” The last chapter, 
“Why Chartism Failed,” is especially interesting. 

Mr. Groves’s brief ‘Narrative History of Chartism” begins with a quotation from 
Ernest Jones—which incidentally explains his title: 


“‘We bear the wrong in silence, 
We store it in our brain; 
They think us dull, they think us dead; 
But we shall rise again.” 


Neither of these small volumes has added anything by way of research to the com- 
petent accounts of Chartism that were already available. But both volumes are brief, 
are written for the general reader, and bring a fresh point of view in their attempt to 
interpret the Chartist movement in the light of modern social problems and the present- 
day theory regarding their solution. 


E. A. 
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Social Work and Legislation in Sweden. By the Royat Soctat Boarp. Stock- 
holm: Tryckeriaktiebolage Tiden, 1938. Pp. 352. $1.00. 

This survey is a second revised English edition of one of the “New Sweden Tercen- 
tenary Publications,”’ published by order of the Swedish government. The book was 
originally published in 1921 as Législation ouvriére et prévoyance sociale en Suéde. The 
first English edition of a new and enlarged edition of the original work was published in 
1928. In order to supply the steady demand which still exists for this work, the Board 
has arranged for the issue of a third edition in a revised and partly remodeled form. The 
present edition is also being issued in Swedish and French. 

The present volume includes interesting chapters on ‘“‘The Organization of Social 
Work,” ‘‘Public and Private Relief Work,” ‘‘Social Insurance,’”’ and “‘Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick,’’ as well as chapters on ‘‘Education,” “Housing,” ‘‘Producers’ and 
Consumers’ Co-operation,” ‘‘Labor Problems,” and ‘‘Legislation for the Protection of 
the Workers.’’ It is a useful handbook for social workers interested in Sweden’s social 
experiments. 


Royal Commissions of Inquiry: The Significance of Investigations in British 
Politics. By HucH McDowatt CLoKIE and J. WitL1AMs RoBINsON. Stan- 
ford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1938. Pp. viiit+-242. 
$3.00. 

This volume deals with the Royal Commission as a method of policy-forming in the 
British Commonwealth. The history and present status of this method of official fact- 
finding, the personnel of royal commissions, legislative results, and political significance 
are all discussed, as well as the procedure of these commissions, warrant of appoint- 
ment, methods of securing evidence, and holding hearings. 

Many of the important inquiries of the various British royal commissions have been 
in the field of social welfare, including the following, which are found in an interesting 
list of the commissions from 1832 to 1900: 














Year of . . Year of ; ; 
Appoint- Subject of Inquiry Appoint- Subject of Inquiry 
ment ment 

pe Poor laws yt ae Capital punishment 
18 Children in factories 186 Lcestepere 2 ‘ 4 

cba Poor in Ireland Luibatas Women and children in agriculture 
eee Handloom weavers SOOB. 6ini60s Naturalization 
Get ore Children in mines SONG 6c: 00 Friendly societies 
ee Scotch poor law MOR o 6a cls Factory acts 
ee Irish schools 1878 ep code 
PS es Popular education (ei Penal servitude 
BOB 5 v0 Endowed schools 1884...... Housing of the working classes 
1862 ines S000... 68s Tuberculosis 

gia. Penal servitude 1893......] The aged poor in England and Wales 

















The use of a commission of inquiry to shelve a troublesome political question is an 
old device. ‘‘Government’s intentions may vary from a serious desire to get to the 
bottom of a topic upon which the public is alarmed to the other extreme of hoping to 
‘shelve’ the question by apparently conciliatory action which will provide indefinite 
postponement.” But the use of the commission for ‘‘shelving” purposes is less common 
than in earlier years. The modern commissions tend to be confined “‘to nonpolitical 
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subjects which plainly require technical knowledge, and which are of public con- 
ee x 

Does the commission of inquiry lead to legislative reforms? Perhaps “sometimes” 
would be a safe answer. In recent years there is the example of the Royal Commission 
on National Health Insurance in 1924, which was appointed because of the objections 
of medical practitioners to reduced panel fees. After the commission reported in 1926 
the government carried through certain changes in contributions in accordance with 
the report. The Royal Commission on Lunacy and Mental Disorders was appointed 
in 1924 because of some agitation over certification and treatment that grew out of a 
cause célébre. The commission reported in 1926 and the Act of 1930 followed. The 
Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance was created in 1930 because of the 
insolvency of the Fund. The interim report of 1931 was not accepted by the Labour 
Cabinet and the majority report (1932) as to the ‘‘means test” was accepted by the 
national government. 

The use of the Royal Commission is declining. ‘“Commencing with a fairly infre- 
quent use at the beginning of the nineteenth century, Royal Commissions of Inquiry 
attained their widest extension in the middle of that century, at which time they had 
undergone a four- or fivefold growth. Thenceforth the number of such inquiries has 
gradually fallen until at the present time appointments have sunk again to the level 
of the first years of the nineteenth century ..... Prior to 1900 there were but three 
years in which only one Commission was appointed, though since that date this has 


been the case nine times.” 
E. A. 


The Voluntary Citizen: An Enquiry into the Place of Philanthropy in the Com- 
munity. By CONSTANCE BRAITHWAITE. London: Methuen & Co., 1938. 
Pp. 342. 7s 6d. 

The chapters in this volume deal with three different subjects. Those in the first 
section are grouped under the general title ‘Philanthropy and Citizenship: An Essay 
in Social Philosophy.” To the American who has seen the great expansion in our public 
social services since the depression this discussion of such subjects as “The Inherent 
Limitations of the State’”’ seems a good deal like “‘much ado about nothing.” 

The chapters in the second section, dealing with ‘‘The Income of Charities in England 
and Wales,’”’ are very useful and present some interesting statistical material with 
regard to legacies, charitable contributions, and similar subjects. Finally, the last 
six chapters deal with the private associations for district nursing which, in England, 
are heavily subsidized by public support. Should these organizations be taken over by 
the public authorities or should the public money continue to be used to support the 
unofficial work of the private agencies? 

Miss Braithwaite thinks “‘the arguments in favour of substituting public control for 
charitable management are not nearly so strong in the case of district nursing as in the 
case of certain other social services at present under voluntary organizations. For ex- 
ample, district nursing associations have supplied the total need for domiciliary nursing 
much more adequately than the voluntary hospitals have supplied the total need for 
hospital treatment, and they are not faced to nearly the same extent with the financial 
problem of the increase in the cost of the service due to extensions of medical knowl- 
edge.” 
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Her conclusion, therefore, is that local authorities should not necessarily assume con- 
trol over district nursing but should “‘use generously their existing powers to aid finan- 
cially the work of district nursing associations, and particularly the additional powers 
given by the Midwives Act, 1936, and by section 178 of the Public Health Act, 1936. 
They should regard themselves as responsible for ensuring that an adequate service— 
adequate in both quantity and quality—is provided.”’ An American will surely ask 
why these organizations, if they are to be ‘‘generously supported” by the public funds, 
should not be controlled by responsible public officials. With a new health program on 
the horizon in the United States it is to be hoped that private nursing organizations 
will become public organizations if they are to receive any support from taxes. 

E. A. 


Lawyers and the Promotion of Justice. By EStHER LucILE Brown. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. Pp. 302. $1.00. 


This is the fifth of a series dealing with the professions in relation to community 
needs prepared under the general direction of Mr. Hurlin. The discussion deals with 
(1) the evolution of the profession in the United States, (2) legal education, (3) examina- 
tions for admission to the bar, (4) the national associations, (5) the number of lawyers 
and demand for their services, (6) income, (7) the weaknesses in the administration of 
justice—delay and uncertainty, cost, unprofessional conduct and irresponsibility, and 
(8) recent trends in the promotion of justice. These can be summarized as (1) improve- 
ment in the law, (2) the developments in the courts and new tribunals, and (3) the pro- 
vision of legal services for the poor. A considerable amount of statistical material is 
given, especially relating to legal and medical education and to the numbers of lawyers 
compared with the population since 1850. 

The legal profession is ancient, but their professional education is a matter of the 
1870’s when Harvard raised the age and the academic requirements of admission and 
organized the faculty of full-time instructors. 

The legal profession is faced with some very difficult and persistent dilemmas. There 
is first the irreconcilable conflict between yesterday and today. If there is no notice 
from yesterday as to what will be the result of antisocial behavior, the result will be 
arbitrary and tyrannical decisions; yet any forecast of yesterday is out of date by today. 
There are, too, the entanglements with ancient attitudes and institutions, giving rise 
to resistances against efforts to substitute administration for judicial decision or to 
develop legislative comprehensiveness to supplement or replace the fragmentary if re- 
sponsible results of judicial interpretation. 


S. P. B. 
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Nebraska Emergency Relief Administration Report 1933-1938. Lincoln, 

Nebraska, 1938. Pp. xix+302. 

The November issue of the Social Security Bulletin shows that Nebraska 
belongs in the minority of states that still cling to local relief. This report of 
Dr. Ernest E. Witte, the last emergency relief administrator for Nebraska, 
shows how very unsatisfactory the results have been in this state which has not 
had a single good crop year since the President ‘ended this business of relief.” 

Although this report on Nebraska relief policies purports to cover the period 
from June 1, 1933, to January 1, 1938, it really gives the main outlines of the 
story down almost to January 1, 1939. The recent story, which covers the period 
following the collapse of the F.E.R.A. in 1935, is perhaps more interesting than 
the account of the F.E.R.A., perhaps because the latter is much more familiar. 
Especially interesting in the federal relief story is the fact that Nebraska was one 
of the five states that did not apply for any funds under the 1932 act, which dis- 
tributed $300,000,000 as pseudo-loans to the states. Even in F.E.R.A. days the 
state carried a very small share of the expenditures for relief. A total of more 
than $30,000,000 was spent in the F.E.R.A. years with the large share of the 
money coming from the federal government, nearly $6,500,00o—or 20 per cent 
of the total—from the counties, and only $383,000 from the state (1.3 per cent). 

The failure of the 1937 legislature to appropriate any state funds for direct 
relief caused a great deal of hardship arnong the destitute sick and unemployed 
eligible for aid under the social-security program. This Report shows “con- 
siderable suffering among those in need” who are in this group and among those 
able to work who are not able to secure work through W.P.A. “Funds available 
are not sufficient to insure adequate care.” 

The situation resulting from the scarcity of relief funds is indicated in the 
following statement: 

Husbands have been known to desert their families in order that their dependents 
might come under the eligibility requirements for aid to dependent children. State and 
federal funds are available for this type of assistance and counties are more nearly able 
to meet the minimum budget requirements than is possible under general relief because 
of the limited direct relief furids available. ... . 


Some eastern administrators would say that this shows why “‘categories” should 
be abolished. But the correct comment, of course, is that this shows the neces- 
sity of adequate state and federal funds for general home assistance. Destroying 
the more adequate standards for one group instead of getting the help needed for 
the other is not the proper method of reform. 
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The Report shows (p. 42) that 

Even with considerable allowance for duplication the net caseload in the state is 
probably very nearly as large as it was during the peak of the emergency relief program. 
At the same time there is abundant evidence that the need is not being entirely met. 
One of the largest counties in the state has consistently refused to give relief to any 
family with an employable member, whether or not the wage earner is able to secure 
employment. Average food budgets throughout the state are below the minimum 
standard necessary to maintain health and there is considerable malnutrition among 
school children according to reports from private agencies. In many counties medical 
care is entirely inadequate. 

This distressing situation, according to the Report, is “not due in any major 
part to poor administration or to mismanagement of funds,” although improve- 
ments in administration are hoped for in certain areas. The real difficulty is a 
constitutional limitation on the taxes that county governments may levy; and 
this limitation, together with the unusually poor tax collections during the past 
few years, made it impossible for some of the counties to care for the local relief 
load. “It must be remembered that Nebraska is a rural state; that the condition 
of such industries as do operate in the state reflects in large part the agricultural 
situation.” There are parts of the state where one-third of the population has 
been on relief. 

One does not get here, however, the complete picture of what the Farm 
Security Administration has given in the form of relief. This F.S.A. relief 
bureau, which operates with home economics experts instead of social workers, 
eludes attempts to secure information about its methods, and apparently no one 
in this country is especially concerned about whether a relief program belongs in 
social service instead of home economics. Mr. Witte notes that approximately 
$9,000,000 was on loan to Nebraska farmers as of January 1, 1938, but no state- 
ment seems to be available showing payments made to Nebraska farmers in the 
form of direct relief from federal funds up to the same period. 

One point of special interest in the present Nebraska system of public as- 
sistance is the fact that there are two systems of mother’s aid. Nebraska is one 
of the states where the old juvenile court system did not meet federal Security 
Board requirements for aid to dependent children, and in Nebraska it apparent- 
ly seemed easier to set up a new concurrent system instead of abolishing the old 
system. Therefore, administration of mother’s pensions is still under the juvenile 
courts, while aid to dependent children is administered by the county assistance 
departments under the supervision of the Department of State Assistance and 
Child Welfare, Board of Control. 

The Report contains a good statement about the improvements in the state 
relief system during the period when federal aid for relief was available under the 
F.E.R.A. One of these was the transfer from relief in kind to relief in cash. This 
policy has not been continued, and, with the general deterioration in relief 
standards, relief in kind is once more the prevailing method. Going back to the 
improvement in the days of cash relief, the administrator says, 
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The reasons for the adoption of the cash grant were numerous. The client ceased to 
be a marked person among the traders of his community. Normally self-supporting in- 
dividuals naturally did not relish the gossip of neighbors or of dealers which presenta- 
tion of a merchant order from the relief agency too often entailed. They had dealt in 
cash for years before the onset of the depression and were accustomed to conserving 
limited funds and adapting purchases to fit family tastes. To the client, cash relief was 
generally less humiliating, more flexible, and went further. To the administration, it 
was less costly because it did away with endless merchant orders requiring a large clerical 
force to check. The adoption of cash relief was one of the most progressive steps taken 
by the administration and the saving in administrative costs and the general satisfac- 
tion which it brought about on the part of the client proved the wisdom of the policy. 
There is no gain to any community in humiliating those persons who must receive 
public aid, for humiliation means the ultimate destruction of the individual’s sense of 
independence, his respect for himself, and his morale, and when this is done he is likely 
to be on the public relief rolls forever. Helping him maintain his self-respect is the surest 
way of helping him to become self-supporting again. 

The Report also shows the value of the work of the field staff during the 
F.E.R.A. period and the increasing services to families. In the rural counties it 
was difficult at first to persuade local officials of the value of these services. The 
local officials 
were usually acquainted with most of the people in their districts, considered themselves 
well informed on the needs and sometimes the “worthiness or unworthiness” of the 
family, and too frequently considered the time and money spent on maintaining case 
records of families assisted to be a waste of effort and funds. 


Before the days of federal aid in many counties, 

relief had been ot the so-called “hip-pocket” variety. That is, each commissioner was 
responsible for the giving of relief in his particular district. The custom in many coun- 
ties had been for the commissioner to carry an order book in his pocket and hand out 
relief orders for whatever amount he might adjudge sufficient. .. . . 


Another improvement during the period of federal aid was proper care of 
transients. Now, once more, there is no state-wide transient service in the state. 
“In some counties the old system of ‘passing on’ is again practiced, although 
most of the counties are endeavoring to give such necessary care as is possible in 
the face of inadequate funds and local prejudices. The Federal Transient Pro- 
gram seems to have left no permanent contribution for providing care for 
transients in Nebraska. .... 4 

The Report points to the need of civil service if the state’s welfare system is 
to be placed on a permanently efficient basis. The only recommendation on this 
point is rather mild: 

A more comprehensive merit system should be established by law, embracing all 
state and local employees engaged in the administration of the social welfare program, 
in order to avoid the dangers inherent in a voluntary merit system. .... 


The state of Nebraska has tried to avoid anything as binding as civil service 
and has been experimenting instead with a very “wishy-washy” so-called “merit 
system’’ on an extralegal basis. Of course this kind of “merit system” gives no 
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real security to the workers and is not much better than the old system of hiring 
and firing. A clear cut civil service law is the only answer to pretended “merit 


systems.” 
E. A. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled. By LLoyp E. BLAucuH. 
(Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study No. 9.) Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. ix+101. $0.15. 


It was on the basis of Dr. Blauch’s study that the Advisory Committee on 
Education made its recommendations with regard to the federal program of 
grants to the states for vocational rehabilitation. The Committee recommended 
that the present grants be continued but that a special nation-wide survey be 
made of the need for vocational rehabilitation, the best method for meeting 
that need, and the cost of an adequate program. However, pending such a study 
it urged amendment of the federal law, which requires that state boards for 
vocational education be the co-operating agencies, to allow the states to choose 
the state administrative agency and reorganization on the federal level so as to 
give the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Service “adequate status and facili- 
ties to cooperate more effectively with other Federal agencies concerned with 
related problems.” 

Dr. Blauch has compressed into a rather brief report some consideration of 
the history of federal participation in rehabilitation for civilians and a clear 
analysis of the operation of the present federal program. He outlines both the 
accomplishments of eighteen years of federal aid in this field and the problems 
and difficulties which have developed. “The time has come,” he writes, “when 
a comprehensive program of vocational rehabilitation should be outlined for the 
Nation, which should be based upon objective studies made by competent in- 
vestigators.” This conclusion is based upon the fact that there is increasing 
pressure for extension of the service to those who cannot be fitted to compete 
with the able-bodied and that, although it is estimated that only 20 per cent of 
the potential cases now covered are being reached, exact information is not avail- 
able, as the scattered studies which have been made are not comparable. From 
this the first recommendation of the Committee logically follows. The problems 
of maintenance during training and of the relationships between vocational 
training and the other aspects of rehabilitation—questions specifically referred 
to in the Committee recommendations as needing further study-—are problems 
on which Dr. Blauch focuses attention. He points out that living expenses dur- 
ing a period of training, especially for the person who must ieave his home to se- 
cure training, make it impossible for those who are most in need of the service 
to take advantage of it, except in the few states which make special provision 
for maintenance. Broader state rehabilitation laws are needed in respect to 
physical restoration—another integral part of rehabilitation for which federal 


t Report of the Advisory Committee on Education, February, 1938 (Washington, D.C., 
1938), p. 161. 
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and state matching funds cannot be used and for which provision is seldom made 
in state legislation. These two factors affect, of course, those who can be served; 
but, in addition, other important problems in case selection are emphasized in 
this study. One is that the service is not reaching the Negro in the South, where 
the proportion of Negroes among those rehabilitated is much less than the pro- 
portion of Negroes in the total population. Another is the tendency of the states 
to rehabilitate an increasing proportion of younger persons, disabled through 
disease or congenital causes, at the expense of those disabled through employ- 
ment accidents—in many ways a more difficult group to rehabilitate. 

Of great interest in this connection, because the location of the rehabilitation 
service in state departments of education seems to account for several of the 
factors contributing to that trend, as analyzed by Dr. Blauch, is the Commit- 
tee’s proposal to repeal the requirement that state boards for vocational educa- 
tion be the co-operating agencies in the program. Dr. Blauch can find no “ob- 
vious inherent reason” for administration of rehabilitation by state departments 
of education. For those who believe that rehabilitation would be better admin- 
istered by state labor departments, the suggested amendment would make possi- 
ble experiment and demonstration. Although the author sees that question as 
an open one, he urges strongly that where rehabilitation is administered by 
state departments of education it be established as a function co-ordinate with 
vocational education. On both the federal and the state level the author em- 
phasizes the value of co-ordinating committees to promote effective co-operation 
with agencies in related fields. His chief concern in respect to the federal serv- 
ice is that it be given sufficient freedom and autonomy for its best development, 
a consideration reflected by the third recommendation of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. 

The National Rehabilitation Association, an organization chiefly composed 
of the state officials administering rehabilitation, has proposed amendment of 
the federal law to authorize increased grants (from the present authorization of 
$1,938,000 to a maximum of $5,000,000 to be reached in the fiscal year ending 
in 1942); to triple the present minimum allotment to the states; to double the 
appropriation for federal administration; and to redefine rehabilitation to in- 
clude the fitting of persons for partial self-support, thus opening up the service 
to those who can be rehabilitated only for sheltered occupations or for work in 
their own homes (National Rehabilitation News, December, 1938, p. 7). These 
proposals do not meet the recommendation of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation or Dr. Blauch’s conclusion that there is available neither sufficient infor- 
mation as to need nor has sufficient cost analysis of rehabilitation been made to 
warrant planning for an adequate national program without further study. 

For facts and figures and, in the opinion of the reviewer, sound conclusions 
as to the operation of this federal grant-in-aid program and the recent Randolph- 
Sheppard Act for the blind, this staff report by Dr. Blauch to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education offers a concise summary and analysis. 

Mary E. MAcpoNALp 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A Plan for a Case Census of Recipients of Public Assistance. By MARGARET 
C. Kiem. (Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statistics 
Report No. 2.) Washington, D.C., 1938. Pp. xi+92. 

This is a rather elaborate and detailed plan for what is called a ‘Case 
Census,” issued under the auspices of the advisory committee to the Division of 
Public Assistance Research of the Social Security Board. Dr. Neva Deardorff, 
of the New York Welfare Council, served as chairman of the subcommittee 
responsible for this publication and prepared the introductory note. This note 
explains that the purpose of this publication is to assist state or local com- 
munities, through co-operative action of relief administrators, “to see the char- 
acteristics of the population receiving public assistance, the types and amount 
of public assistance received, and the interrelations of the several forms of aid 
rendered.” For this purpose a standard schedule has been prepared for collect- 
ing data on families and persons receiving assistance, and directions and stand- 
ard definitions are also made available for the use of the schedule, and the 
tables are suggested into which the information thus collected may be organized. 

The Committee believes that by means of this census the proportion of the 
families now in receipt of aid who have received public assistance of one type 
or another, including federal work relief, at some time since the end of 1934 will 
be available, and the Committee thinks that this information should go a long 
way in answering many questions now in people’s minds. ‘Impressions vary all 
the way from a belief that although a high proportion of the population has had 
some form of relief experience within the period of a few years their stay on the 
public-assistance rolls is brief, to a pessimistic conviction that once a family is 
accepted it remains indefinitely on one or another of the relief rolls.” 

Dr. Deardorff suggests as “another moot point” the question of the extent 
to which 
the administration of the several forras of assistance should be kept in separate cate- 
gories with earmarked funds or merged into single units of operation and financing. 
Much has been said of overlapping of the several forms of assistance in a single family 
and the administrative problems thereby created. Such a census as is here outlined 
should indicate clearly the extent and nature of such overlapping. It may be revealed 
that what has been referred to as overlapping is largely supplementation of the legally 
defined classes of assistance by the more flexible forms of aid. 


However, the Social Security Board surely had material on this point, and 
there was some valuable material published in the Board’s last report. 


The Worker’s Standard of Living. (Studies and Reports, Ser. B [Econom- 
ic Conditions], No. 30). Geneva: International Labour Office, 1938. 
Distributed in the United States by the I.L.O. (Washington Branch), 
734 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. Pp. tor. $0.50. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations adopted the following resolution at 

the session of October, 1937: 
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The Assembly, recognizing that technical progress in industry, agriculture and 
transport has made possible further advances in human welfare and recognizing also 
that such advances depend upon economic co-operation between the nations: 

Invites the Economic and Financial Organisation of the League, in collaboration, 
when appropriate, with the International Labour Office, to take whatever steps it may 
deem appropriate for the examination of the following problems: 

Measures of a national or international character for raising the standard of living, the 
first stage of this enquiry being limited to a preliminary investigation, if necessary 
with the help of experts, in order that the next Assembly may be enabled to devote 
further attention to this question. 


The foregoing resolution led to the preparation of this “standard of living” 
report. The report, however, is said to be only preliminary in character and to 
be intended mainly to outline the problem and to indicate lines for further study. 
An attempt is made first to “clarify what is meant by standards of living and 
what are some of the determinant factors in the workers’ standard of living.” 
The materials available for the description of workers’ living standards in dif- 
ferent countries are then surveyed; and the problems involved in comparing 
living standards at different periods and between countries are considered. 

A brief summary of what is called “available evidence on workers’ living 
standards” in four countries—the United States of America, Poland, India, and 
Japan—is presented, not in order to compare conditions in these countries, but 
rather to illustrate different methods of describing workers’ living conditions. 
Certainly the conditions in the United States and in the other countries men- 
tioned are not comparable in any way. But the material presented gives some 
idea of the nature and extent of poverty and of low standards in these countries 
at the present time. 

An important section deals with “Social Services, Free Services, and Working 
Conditions.” It is pointed out that in most countries today 
the worker’s standard of living depends not only on what he buys in the market but on 
goods and services supplied partly or entirely, directly or indirectly by the community. 
In other words, part of the worker’si ncome comes in the form of social services and of 
so-called “free” or “social income.” Free schools, free hospitals and medical clinics, 
public parks and concerts, low rent housing, good roads, etc., are only a few of the 
goods and services which have entered increasingly into the worker’s standard of living 
as a result of changes in social organization and social policy. 


Two of the free services affecting the worker’s living are given special atten- 
tion, those relating to health and education. The report suggests that although 
the subject has not been adequately studied “the special studies so far made 
would indicate that there is a definite correlation between ill-health and income, 
especially on low income levels.” 

Finally, it is pointed out that a comprehensive analysis of the conditions of 
living of the workers in each country has not been attempted. The report has, 
rather, attempted 


to show by illustrative data the methods and possibilities of using the available mate- 
rials (and revealing also the gaps in these materials) in a survey of living standards. 
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Where the data permit, actual consumption is compared with norms of adequacy for 
food and housing. Information respecting health and literacy has been presented be- 
cause of their basic relation to other determinants of the worker’s standard of living. 


The Prison Problem in Indiana: A Survey. By the U.S. Prison InDus- 
TRIES REORGANIZATION ADMINISTRATION. 1938. Pp. ii+183. 

The Prison Problem in Idaho: A Survey. By the U.S. Prison INDUSTRIES 
REORGANIZATION ADMINISTRATION. 1938. Pp. 27. 


The Prison Labor Problem in Oregon: A Survey. By the U.S. Prison 
INDUSTRIES REORGANIZATION ADMINISTRATION. 1938. Pp. 55. 


The first of these studies, an important and valuable contribution to the 
literature of the subject, covers not merely the question of industry but the 
entire correctional organization of Indiana. The proposals cover a rearrange- 
ment of the state authorities with special reference to the relationship of the 
correctional activities to the Department of Public Welfare. The establishment 
and wider use of diagnostic clinics with qualified personnel is urged in pre- 
sentence investigation of adult delinquents. The Committee has much to say 
with reference to immediate changes in the penal system including the problem 
both of men and of women parolees. It is urged that the Department of Public 
Welfare should formulate standards for the work of probation and parole offi- 
cers and should set case-load standards as a basis for compensation. 

The Idaho study likewise deals with the whole prison problem. These studies 
are made by the Prison Industries Reorganization Administration at the request 
of the state authorities. It is important to keep this fact in mind because in the 
case of the Idaho report practically everything calls for radical alteration. It is 
true that “everything” includes only the state penitentiary and adult probation 
and parole. There are no juvenile institutions or training schools for young 
offenders. The women offenders are at the present moment confined in the same 
institution with the men so that there is no separate women’s institutions either. 

The recommendations for change cover substantially every point. It is urged 
that the present board of prison commissioners be replaced by a board of penal 
administration, that the entire personnel be placed by statute on a merit basis 
and that training courses for prison guards and officers be inaugurated, that 
much of the plant be replaced—especially the portions used for several activi- 
ties—that the disciplinary portions of the prison be “abandoned and demol- 
ished,” and that other provisions for women prisoners be made either in the form 
of a cottage institution or by contracting for their care with a neighboring state. 

There are a number of recommendations with reference to the employment of 
the prisoners. It is suggested that new industries be formed including a knitting- 
plant, a weaving-shop, a printing- and binding-shop, and an automobile-tag 
plant could easily be made use of for state purposes. It is especially recom- 
mended that outdoor activities be expanded and that the educational facilities 
be developed along vocational lines. 
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The development of a classification system and the reorganization of proba- 
tion and parole so that they are consolidated into one service are likewise among 
the changes suggested by this group of experts to whom the states may now turn 
for authoritative counsel in this difficult field. 

The Oregon study, on the other hand, deals only with the question of prison 
labor; but in order to discuss this problem the Committee finds it necessary 
likewise to discuss the problem of administration of penal institutions. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in each case it seems to be necessary to describe the organization of 
the penal system, to set out the relationship which the labor problem bears to 
the other problems of the administration, to develop a program of rehabilitation, 
and to deal with the question of adult probation and parole. The Committee 
proposes certain changes in the organization of the parole board and suggests a 
transfer of parole authority so as to distinguish parole from executive clemency. 
A review of the sentencing laws is urged, and many changes in the regulations of 
the parolees are indicated. The Committee suggests that the adoption of these 
proposals should result in a considerable reduction in the prison population. 

These contributions from an expert group should lead to constructive action 


in the field of prison-labor administration. 
S. P. B. 


Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict Prisons 
for the Year 1936. (Cmd. 5675.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 


1938. Pp. 139. 2s. 

Report of the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment. (Cmd. 
5684.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. iiit+-153. 2s. 6d. 
Criminal Statistics, England and Wales, 1936. (Cmd. 5690.) London: 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. iii+196. 3s. 6d. 

The Report of the Commissioners of Prisons continues the story of attempted 
reorganization of the English prison system (Social Service Review, XI, 759). 
During the year reported on there was a continued reduction in the number of 
prisoners received, especially there was a marked reduction, namely, from 10,542 
in 1935 to 7,022 in 1936, for persons imprisoned because of nonpayment of fines. 
This reduction was due to another statute which became effective on January 1, 
1936—the Money Payments (Justices Procedure) Act, 1935. This act still 
further facilitated for those sentenced to pay a fine—the payment on the instal- 
ment plan—and is another evidence of the British recognition of the injustice 
as well as stupidity of imprisoning men for poverty. 

Another point in which the American reader will take especial interest is the 
modification in 1935 of the Vagrancy Act which had been on the British books 
since 1824. Between 1913 and 1936 there was a reduction in the number re- 
ceived on summary conviction for “‘sleeping out” from 3,099 to 82! 

There is still a problem of recidivism. There were 794 men and 105 women 
who had been imprisoned before more than twenty times! There was a marked 
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reduction in the number of women prisoners from a daily average population of 
2,484 in 1913 to 674 in 1936. Such changes noted in the summary statement as a 
modification of prison garb, alteration of the daily program to make it more 
varied, and decorations of the prison to make them less repressive in their in- 
fluence continued to claim the attention of the prison commissioners. The prob- 
lem of the adolescent, especially the young person under seventeen years of age 
who is rejected from the remand homes for which the Children’s Act of 1933 
made provision, constitutes a problem modest in number but serious in the 
interests at stake. 

Much attention is given to the problem of prison industries, and the com- 
missioners express satisfaction at the results of earnings schemes which have 
been put into effect. These schemes have been developed in institutions of all 
grades of security and take on a great variety of forms. The “contract system” 
as applied to the English prison does not connote the transfer of authority of 
the labor of the prisoners to an external employer who will exploit the labor 
power of the men but connotes “a definite weekly payment and a certain job 
which is divided among the men employed; the better they work the fewer are 
needed and the greater each man’s share of the sum paid for the job.” 

The report of the medical commissioner shows continued interest in the ap- 
plication of psychiatric principles as well as careful attention to the norma] 
health needs of the prisoners. The appendixes contribute extracts from the 
reports of the officers of the separate institutions and important statistical data. 

The Report of the Departmental Committee on Corporal Punishment makes 
available the conclusion of a committee set up June 1, 1937, to 
consider the question of corporal punishment in the penal systems of England and Wales 
and of Scotland; to review the law and practice relating to the use of this method of 
punishment by Juvenile Courts, by other Courts and as a penalty for certain offences 
committed by prisoners; and to report what changes are necessary or desirable. 


This subject has great interest for American students, and the method by 
which the Committee approached it is interesting and suggestive. The Com- 
mittee thought that the subject took on three very definite aspects. There was 
first the question of corporal punishment of young offenders by courts of summa- 
ry jurisdiction. The discussion of this subject by the Committee is especially in- 
teresting in view of the debates in Parliament at the time at which the Children’s 
Act of 1933 was under consideration. The Committee views the juvenile-court 
legislation of the two countries and looks at the problem from the point of view 
of its medical aspect as well as its historical aspects. It is especially interesting 
to note on page 23 the quotation from Sir William Clarke Hall, who reported 
before the end of his life that he could not quite imagine himself being faced 
with a situation in which he would find it necessary or desirable to use this type 
of treatment. The Committee came to the conclusion “that the balance of ad- 
vantage lay on the side of abolishing the existing powers of summary courts to 
use corporal punishment as a method of dealing with young offenders.” 

A second aspect from which the Committee thought the subject should be 
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viewed was that of corporal punishment of adults by superior courts. Here 
again the Committee thought that there was “no body of facts or figures show- 
ing that the introduction of a power of flogging has produced a decrease in the 
number of offences or that the offences for which flogging may be ordered have 
tended to increase when little use was made of the power.” They therefore think 
that “‘it is undesirable to retain a form of punishment” open to the objections 
to which this is open, which have so little avail as an effective deterrent. 

With reference to corporal punishment for offenses in prisons and in Borstal 
institutions the Committee takes a somewhat different view. The Committee is 
aware of all the obiections to corporal punishment everywhere but because of 
the character of the prison population—although in Scotland the law has never 
recognized corporal punishment as a penalty for offenses against discipline in 
local prisons, 2nd in Scotland there is no power to order corporal punishment 
except in the prison for male convicts in one institution—in view of the paucity 
of other punitive resources the Committee is not prepared to suggest the com- 
plete abolition of corporal punishment under the circumstances. They recom- 
mend that prisoners be liable to corporal punishment only for three offenses 
namely, mutiny, incitement to mutiny, and gross personal violence to an officer, 
and that the maximum punishment be reduced to eighteen strokes for prisoners 
over twenty-one years of age and twelve strokes for those under twenty-one. 
They recommend that when corporal punishment is imposed there be no ad- 
ditional punishment except perhaps the forfeiture ‘“‘of remission and stage 
marks,” that is, evidences of past good behavior which look toward a mitigation 
of general prison hardships. 

Appendix V summarizes the law relating to corporal punishment in certain 
foreign countries—among others the United States of America. Attention is 
called to the fact that in thirty-four of the United States corporal punishment 
is not recognized as a punishment either for offenses against criminal law or for 
offenses against discipline in prison. It is authorized in eleven states for offenses 
against prison discipline. In two states, Delaware and Virginia, it is recognized 
as a method of dealing with young offenders. In two, Delaware and Maryland, 
it is recognized as a penalty for adult offenders convicted of certain offenses: in 
Maryland for wife-beating with a maximum of forty lashes; in Delaware for a 
long list of offenses for which different maximum punishments are described, the 
highest one being sixty lashes and the law requiring that the punishment be 
publicly administered at a whipping-post! 

The annual volume on Criminal Statistics follows the usual plan of reports 
in this series. The most notable features include a very great increase in the 
number of persons found guilty of “traffic offenses,” a substantial increase since 
1932 of persons found guilty of offenses of drunkenness, and a substantial in- 
crease each year since 1931 of offenses committed by prostitutes. 

Very important is the fact that the number of persons committed to prison 
for failure to pay fines imposed for offenses other than drunkenness has de- 
creased 43.6 per cent in the last year. As regards persons fined for drunkenness 
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there has also been a decline in the imprisonments for failure to pay fines im- 
posed for this offense. There has also been a decrease of 19.5 per cent in the num- 
ber of committals for failure to pay orders for “wife maintenance.” That is, im- 
prisonment for the nonpayment of fines and court orders of various kinds has 
practically come to an end in England as a result of (1) the Criminal Justice 
Administration Act of 1914 and (2) the new Money Payments Act of 1935. 

Very astonishing in the English report is the substantial number of children 
between the ages of ten and fourteen who are found guilty of indictable offenses. 
The total number under the age of fourteen found guilty of such offenses in 1936 
Was 13,704, OF 1,051 as per 100,000 population in that age group. This is ap- 
proximately twice the number of this age found guilty of such offenses in 1929. 
There is a similar serious increase in the number of persons aged fourteen and 
under sixteen, and an increase also of the number of persons sixteen and under 
twenty-one. No attempt can be made to explain these returns without a careful 
study of conditions making for delinquency among juveniles and young persons 
in England. 


Report of the Joint Committee on the Collecting Charities (Regulation) Bill 
(H.L.), Together with the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evi- 
dence, and an Appendix. Great Britain Parliament. (H.L. 185; H.C. 
168.) London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. xxvii+118. 4s. 6d. 


President Hutchins of the University of Chicago has recently characterized 
the contemporary period as “the age of rackets.”” Among the practices that 
appear to justify this appellation none is more offensive than the strategem of 
fraudently obtaining money for personal use by soliciting funds for a nonex- 
istent charity. Deception of this type assumes multitudinous guises. In the 
grossest form no effort is made to use any of the revenue for the purpose for 
which it is collected. More commonly, however, some outward semblance of a 
program is maintained. In such instances the fraud consists in pocketing 50, 
75, or even go per cent of the collections as “commissions.” 

The history of the attempts to abate this evil is a long one. In this country 
reputable private social agencies, in an earlier day, investigated the mushroom 
philanthropies and published lists of approved organizations. 

More recently this function has tended to pass into the hands of chambers of 
commerce. A majority of the “big givers” in urban centers are members of the 
chamber of commerce and, through this affiliation, protect themselves from 
fraudulent solicitors by consulting the list of “indorsed” agencies published by 
the “charities-indorsement” or “subscriptions-investigating” committee of the 
chamber. 

In England private efforts to prevent fraud have been supplemented by 
statutory control. The London Charity Organization Society still publishes 
annually a very extensive list of “registered” charities. The term “registered”’ 
is somewhat confusing as used in this connection. It really means “approved,” 
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for the societies that co-operate by “registering” do so voluntarily, and the whole 
procedure is without any kind of legal authority. In 1938 the number of chari- 
ties listed in the Register was 3,429. 

In recent decades, however, the opinion has spread that the protection af- 
forded by the voluntary scheme of the C.O.S. is not adequate. Accordingly, 
nuisances arising out of street collections for charitable purposes were dealt with 
by the Police, Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act of 1916. This 
measure afforded some relief, but it left untouched the whole question of house- 
to-house solicitation. A bill to extend the powers of the Home Office to meet 
the problem of fraudulent solicitation on private premises was introduced in 
1927 but failed of passage, chiefly because of the opposition of the so-called 
‘national’ (private) charities and the voluntary hospitals. Since 1927 opposi- 
tion from these two sources has very largely evaporated, and at present both 
are apparently ready to support a bill that takes their peculiar needs into ac- 
count. 

The present Report contains the testimony received by a joint committee of 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons with reference to the proposed 
new bill. Among the witnesses were the administrative assistant of the National 
Council of Social Service, the secretary of the Charity Organization Society, the 
secretary of the British Hospitals Association, and a considerable number of 
public officials representing various types of associations of local authorities. 

Although the statements of these witnesses are informative and interesting, 
perhaps the most useful section of the report is the Appendix, which contains a 
memorandum submitted to the Committee by the Home Office. This memo- 
randum describes the limited supervision now exercised over charities by sum- 
marizing the statutes that touch upon this question. It also enumerates the 
objections that induced the abandonment of the bill introduced in 1927 and 
points out some of the difficulties likely to arise under the provisions of the pro- 
posed new bill. The Appendix also includes a quotation from the Police, Fac- 
tories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act of 1916 (sec. 5) relating to street col- 
lections and a reprint of the specific regulations made by the police authority 
under the authority granted by the Act. 

After examining the evidence, the Joint Committee concluded that legisla- 
tion is needed but that numerous changes should be made in the proposed bill. 
They suggest specifically that the promoters draft a new measure in consulta- 
tion with the Home Office, taking into account certain needed changes indicated 
by the testimony. The new plan is to include provision for the licensing of 
promoters of house-to-house collections. Under the terms of the license the 
promoter will be required to furnish each solicitor with a prescribed badge and 
with written authority, authenticated by the promoter and signed by the 
solicitor. The drafting of specific regulations is to be intrusted to the secretary 
of state, who is to prescribe, among other things, a minimum age for solicitors 
and a procedure for reporting on the proceeds and the expenses of the collec- 
tion. The Joint Committee also recommended that the secretary of state be 
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empowered to exempt the national charities. With respect to these well-estab- 
lished and widely known organizations, the view prevailed that the issuing of 
credentials to an army of campaigners in all parts of the country would involve 
a tremendous administrative task not justified by the hazards involved in these 


particular cases. 
W. McM. 


Administration of Relief (P.A. 6). Public Assistance Committee, London 
County Council, No. 3372. London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd. Pp. 47. 
IS. . 

The responsibility for the administration of poor relief imposed upon the 

London County Council by Part I of the Local Government Act of 1929 was 

carried out originally through subcommittees appointed to consider applica- 

tions for relief and to determine the nature and amount of the grants. An 
amending Administrative Scheme,' which became operative July 1, 1935, trans- 
ferred some of the duties of these subcommittees to salaried employees known as 

“adjudicating officers.” The present memorandum was prepared because the 

Council believed that the delegation of these duties to officers “necessitated a 

more precise formulation of instructions to govern the grant of relief” (p. 2). 

The functions of the adjudicating officer should not be confused with those 
of the relieving officer. If the duties of the relieving officer correspond very 
roughly with those of the case-worker in a public assistance office in this country, 
those of the adjudicating officer could probably be said to resemble the function 
of a case-supervisor here. Perplexing and difficult cases are decided, however, 
neither by the relieving officers nor by the reviewing officers, but by the com- 
mittees. There are ten area committees—one in each of the ‘en major districts 
into which the community is divided ‘or purposes of poor law administration. 
These area committees are charged with supervising and co-ordinating the ad- 
ministration of relief by the district subcommittees. The subcommittees, of 
which there are nearly one hundred within the Council’s jurisdiction, are ob- 
liged to report to the area committee, to review the work of the adjudicating 
officers, to interview applicants and pass upon eligibility in cases referred to 
them by the adjudicating officers, and finally “to act in co-operation with volun- 
tary agencies rendering analogous services in the area in promoting the welfare 
of applicants for relief” (p. 6). 

These instructions for the guidance of the various members of this rather 
unwieldly organism are divided into five parts as follows: (1) functions, (2) 
general principles of relief, (3) standard of relief, (4) guidance on special ques- 
tions and particular classes of cases, and (5) general information. 

The liberalizing influence the social insurances have had upon poor law ad- 
ministration is apparent at many points in the document. Nevertheless, numer- 
ous detailed regulations, some of which appear to be in conflict with one another, 
suggest that the flexibility so necessary in constructive case work has by no 


t See Social Service Review, X, 564-65. 
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means been achieved. For example, among the actions the Council is forbidden 
to take in relation to clients are the following (p. 12): The Council shall not “(a) 
establish any applicant for relief in trade or business; (b) redeem from pawn 
for any applicant any tools, implements, or other articles; (c) purchase for or 
give to any applicant any tools, implements, or other articles, except such arti- 
cles as are included in the expression ‘relief in kind.’. ...” 

On the other hand, the policy with respect to rent appears to be much more 
forthright than the policy—or lack of it—that obtains in so many cities in the 
United States. “In granting outdoor relief,” says the memorandum (p. 16), 
‘the basic principle is unavoidable, that, generally, if the relief granted to an 
applicant to meet his needs other than rent is to remain available for the pur- 
pose for which it is granted, the applicant’s actual rent should be provided for 
in the rent allowance.” This admirable statement is followed, however, by 
some comments and warnings respecting the problems encountered in granting 
a full rent allowance. “It is impracticable, therefore,” concludes the memoran- 
dum, “to make a clear-cut decision that the full rent in all circumstances should 
be allowed, but so long as the difficulties referred to above are recognized, there 
is no need to depart from the general principle of having regard primarily to 
the actual amount of rent paid.” 

The most extensive section in Part IV (“Guidance on Special Questions and 
Particular Classes of Cases”) deals, as might be expected, with able-bodied 
men. The effort here apparently is to steer a course between insisting on train- 
ing or instruction, on the one hand, and preventing infringement upon the op- 
portunities for job-hunting, on the other. Other problems that receive attention 
in this section are school children’s boots, hawkers and street-traders, school 
meals, destitute aliens, and subsidization of wages of children. 

The memorandum, on the whole, is instructive, for it provides a basis for 
comparing public relief practices in London with those now current in American 


cities. 
W. McM. 


Report of the Poor Persons’ Representation (Scotland) Committee. Presented 
by the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR SCOTLAND TO PARLIAMENT BY Com- 
MAND OF His Majesty. (Cmd. 5435.) Edinburgh: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1937. Pp. 38. od. 

The question of legal aid for poor persons is one that has been of interest in 
many jurisdictions during the last two decades. The fact that the administra- 
tion of the law is often a travesty on the poor was admitted by Mr. Elihu Root 
when in 1921 he wrote an introduction to a study of Justice and the Poor, for 
which the Carnegie Foundation was responsible. That a person who has what 
may be described as a civil claim may not be able to enforce it has been the 
stimulus of the legal aid growth. That a person accused of crime might be 
unable to pay for adequate defense has been the basis for the widespread de- 
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mand that the position of public defender should be added to the group of law 
administering officials whose presence and capacity should be taken for granted. 

In 1924 the League of Nations obtained information from forty countries 
as to the ways in which this widely recognized need was dealt with. 

These two forms of provisions are by no means universal in the United 
States, and the kinds of provision vary in other countries. In England and 
Scotland the provision takes the form of “Poor Persons’ Representation,” and 
this brief report reviews the history of this provision in Scotland. 

The need for special provision has been recognized since 1424 when an act 
of the Scots parliament gave the poor litigant the right to gratuitous service 
of both counsel and solicitors in civil actions, and since 1587 to similar services 
in criminal cases. However, the burden has been too heavy for the lawyers, 
and this inquiry was undertaken. The Committee recommends in large towns 
the creation of an office corresponding to that of the public defender as is 
increasingly being resorted to in the United States, together with public provi- 
sion for compensating lawyers for their services in criminal cases. In civil cases 
the Committee’ proposes that arrangements for giving legal advice to poor 
persons and the conduct of litigation on their behalf should remain in the control 
of the legal profession and that there should be a grant by the treasury to the 
appropriate organization of lawyers for the purpose of defraying the costs of 
these forms of assistance. The Committee resorts to the device of ‘Panels of 
Reporters” who should be designated to determine when applicants may sue 
as poor persons. These Panels of Reporters who designate the beneficiary of 
free service are to be separate from the groups called on to give the actual legal 
assistance. They will determine the amount to be paid in cases where action 
is allowed as a poor person and investigate complaints as to the conduct of 
those called on to render aid under the conditions suggested. There are other 
technical points that would be of interest to the lawyer, but from the point 
of view of the social worker the recommendations amount to a recognition of 
the need of an official not unlike our public defender, and legal assistance in 
civil cases not unlike that provided in some of the cities in the United States 
where the local bar association assumes responsibility for gratuitious legal serv- 
ices. The Scotch plan contemplates, however, the grant-in-aid from the central 
treasury, of which, so far as I know, there is no analogous arrangement operated 


in the United States. 
ss Ft Be: 


Report of His Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners on the Year 1937. 

London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 57. 15. 

Section 1 of this Report contains a twenty-page table listing the posts filled 
by the commissioners during the calendar year 1937 and indicating the type of 
competition used in each selection. Positions in the administrative and execu- 
tive classes in the Ministry of Health and in the Ministry of Labour, where such 
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important services as poor law administration, health insurance, widows, or- 
phans and old age contributory pensions, unemployment insurance, and un- 
employment assistance are located, were all filled by competitions held under 
the regulations of the commissioners rather than by nomination or by some one 
of the other four recognized methods of recruitment. Another section of the 
Report describes very briefly the procedure in cases where competition was based 
upon an interview. The names and academic qualifications of those who were 
successful in competitions in the administrative class are also included. Un- 
doubtedly this practice is useful and probably serves as a guide to those planning 
to prepare to compete in future years. By and large, however, the Report con- 
tains comparatively little that is instructive to those who might wish to com- 
pare British methods with those prevailing in this country. The Report is es- 
sentially an accounting of work accomplished. It does not discuss new problems 
encountered nor does it undertake to outline improvements that the day-by-day 


job may have suggested. 
W. McM. 


Guide to Current Official Statistics of the United Kingdom, Vol. XVI. Lon- 
don: H.M. Stationery Office, 1938. Pp. 406. 1 shilling. 

This annual volume continues to be indispensable for administrators or for 
persons engaged in social research who make use of British state papers. The 
Guide, which is issued under the auspices of the Permanent Consultative Com- 
mittee on Official Statistics, is described as a “‘systematic survey of all the statis- 
tics appearing in all of the official publications issued in 1937.”” The Permanent 
Consultative Committee on Official Statistics was set up in 1921 to carry out 
certain recommendations contained in the Report on the Collection and Presenta- 
tion of Official Statistics (prepared by a committee appointed by the cabinet). 
Among the departments directly represented on the Committee are the Board 
of Education, the Ministry of Health, the Ministry of Labour, the Ministry of 
Pensions, and the General Register Office. 

In discussing the object of the Guide it is pointed out that the needs of the 
inquirer who is trying to secure statistical information are not always met by 
the ordinary type of “subject index.” “He commonly desires to know not merely 
what volumes deal generally with the subject of his researches, but also whether 
such volumes contain statistics analysed in a defined manner which will illus- 
trate some particular aspect of the subject he is studying.” 

The Guide is therefore planned ‘“(1) to direct the enquirer to all current 
official publications that contain statistics bearing on his subject; and, more 
especially, (2) to inform him of the nature of the statistics he will find in the 
volumes to which he is referred, i.e., their mode of analysis, and the time and 
place to which they relate.” The Guide covers “the whole of the statistical 
information contained in official publications issued in 1937 by the Government 
Departments in Great Britain and Northern Ireland.” 
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